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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


In basic views concerning the theory and practice of educational super- 
vision the new edition does not deviate from the original. In recent 
years the underlying principles proposed and developed in the first 
edition have gained increasing acceptance and approval within the pro- 
fession: that the supervisor’s justification and main concern is to help 
teachers to grow in professional effectiveness; that the successful super- 
visor is not the one most conscientious in correcting or even in prevent- 
ing teachers’ mistakes, but the one who is effective in sharing with 
teachers a vision of the possibilities of education and in helping to make 
that vision a reality; that the best way to stimulate teachers to do their 
best is by recognizing, fostering, developing, and rewarding their spe- 
cial virtues, talents, and capabilities. These and other basic ideas empha-_ 
sized in the first edition retain their prominence in this revision. 

The supervisor is pictured not so much as the skilled craftsman in 
teaching or school administrator or professional specialist (though to 
some degree he should be all of these) but as a leader in the educational 
profession. Leadership involves insight, wisdom, imagination, and the 
moral courage to undertake new ventures when they seem desirable. It 
involves, too, knowing how to work with people and through people 
and how to get things done. These qualities of supervision as well as 
the means by which they may be given expression continue to be em- 
phasized in the present volume; mastery of the technical skills requisite 
. to good supervision is not neglected, though it is subordinated. 

This edition embodies some marked changes from the old. The 
original scope has been expanded, at no sacrifice of practical detail, to 
include supervision on the elementary as well as the secondary level. 
The principles of sound supervision are the same, and enough descrip- 
tive and illustrative material has been included to enable each reader to ` 
apply or adapt the general principles to his own specific school situation, 
whatever that. may be. The end-of-chapter exercises have been worked 
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over so that they stress application of principles to problems in the 
reader’s personal experience. 

Consideration naturally has been given to some recent developments 
in education which have affected the role and responsibility of the super- 
visor: the growing popularity of the “core” curriculum, with its at- 
tendant changes in organization of learning experience and teaching 
method; the increasing reliance upon group or cooperative activity not 
only in classroom instruction but also among teachers and administra- 
tors addressing themselves to problems of educational policy; the grow- 
ing interest and cooperation of the community in the management of 
school affairs; and the like. ‘These developments present a new challenge 
to the supervisor, and their implications, in terms of principles and prac- 
tices, have been incorporated into the body of the discussion. 

While some chapters from the original edition have been retained 
with relatively little revision—notably the chapters on classroom obser- 
vation, supervisory conferences, and teachers’ meetings—a considerable 
part of the book has been rewritten. New material has been added in 
the chapters on planning, organizing, and evaluating supervisory pro- 
grams; these subjects come pretty close to the heart of the supervisory 
process, and it was felt that a more extended and detailed exposition 
would be of value. The selected bibliographies have been brought up 
to date. 

This book is not a compendium of discrete facts, statistics, and refer- 
ences to source materials relating to supervision. It is intended rather as 
~ a systematic statement of principle and suggested practice which the 
supervisor in the field as well as the person preparing for supervisory 
responsibilities may find a useful working guide. 

The authors once more express their thanks to the publishers listed 
in the preface to the first edition for permission to reproduce quoted 
material. Acknowledgment is also made to Harper and Brothers, Inc.; 
"The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development and the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, both of the National Edu- 
cation Association; and The Council of State Governments for gen- 
erous permission to quote from their respective publications. 

THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
JOSEPH JUSTMAN 
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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This book has grown out of a university course on the improvement 
of instruction that has been developing for twenty years. It is based on 
a conviction that supervision as defined and presented is the urgent need 
of every school. Rejecting the too common idea that a supervisor should 
tell teachers precisely what to do to perform their duties, it advocates 
that his chief responsibility is to help them grow in professional effec- 
tiveness. Instead of corrective supervision it advocates that which is 
preventive, constructive, promotive, and creative, It proposes a super- 
visor who with a broad vision is a leader in the cooperative project of 
professional development of the school staff into a coordinate, unified 
body. Though it conceives of supervisiton as a democratic procedure, it 
does not become fanatical in losing sight of actual conditions and of 
practical demands. 

Supervision is conceived as so fundamental and is presented as so vast 
and complex that supervisors, especially beginners and those long accus- 
tomed to devote themselves to administrative routines, may at first be 
discouraged by the immensity of the challenge. But the complexity is 
somewhat simplified by emphasis on the major structural features, and 
there is continued emphasis also on a few simple principles that are 
believed to be fundamental and sound. No leader can expect ever to do 
all that his vision shows as desirable, but everyone ambitious and 
earnest to grow into educational leadership can by intelligent and per- 
sistent effort learn to do much. Every achievement is just so much prog- 
ress toward a goal that recedes as one's vision is extended. 

"This book endeavors to enlarge and dignify the conception of super- 
vision and to indicate the major means of making it effective. It at- 
tempts to present an ideal and at the same time to be consistently 
practical. It is intended no less for the humblest beginner in a school 
of so few teachers that supervision must perforce be informal and 
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directly personal than for the experienced heads of large urban schools 
who must lead by training and coordinating assistants. 

Readers will miss the many tabulations, with medians, P.E.’s, and 
percentages, all neatly graphed, that present the practices in the several 
parts of the country. Prevailing practices seldom indicate what a super- 
visor ought to do. Only those tables are included that contribute to 
understanding and to direction toward procedures for development of 
desirable skills. Readers may miss also extensive bibliographies. Refer- 
ences are included only as they are needed to direct the ambitious to 
sources for further practical study. . . . 

| Although it is believed that there are in the book some ideas that are 
original, or at least not widely known, probably most of the suggestions 
are of what experienced supervisors already know or of what any sen- 
sible person would know if he took the trouble to think through the 
problems of improving teachers in service. Many of the suggestions 
have already been well expressed by others. All of the suggestions are 
based on a philosophy of common sense, which has been developed and 
enriched by some experience, much observation, many discussions with 
those practically responsible for supervision, and wide reading—all in- 
terpreted and coordinated by reflection. 

There is considerable value to a student of supervision in having pre- 
sented in large outline a program for the continuous responsibility of 
improving instruction consistently based on clearly stated principles. 
This is ultimately more important than a series of practical suggestions. 
At every suggestion for procedure the reader should ask himself: 

1. Is it sound? 

2. To what extent can I put it into practice? 

3. How can I carry it out in its present form or modified as I think 

it ought to be? 

The exercises at the end of each chapter attempt not merely to in- 
crease understanding of what has been presented, but also to direct some 
practice, by no means all that may be needed, in developing powers that 
are essential in supervision. Every reader should be alert to present to 
himself other challenges that are suggested by the several discussions. 

The only real value to such a book as this is that it influence and 
direct supervisors to improve their practices in supervision. It can indi- 
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cate what the author thinks ought to be done and it can stimulate a 
reader to come to conclusions of his own. What the reader does subse- 
quently is his own responsibility. Unless he accepts larger responsibility 
for supervision, unless he does his work differently and better, the book 
will have been written in vain... . 

Acknowledgment is made to the several publishers who have gener- 
| ously granted permission for quotations: D. Appleton and Company; « 
American Book Company; The Clarendon Press; E. P. Dutton and 
Company; Ginn and Company; D. C. Heath and Company; Henry 
Holt and Company; Houghton Mifflin Company; Public School Pub- 
lishing Company; Charles Scribner's Sons; University of Chicago Press. 
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PART I. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


CHAPTER if 


THE MEANING OF SUPERVISION 


A machine is bought to do certain very definite things. Though 
by the addition of gadgets its effectiveness may to a small extent 
be increased and the scope of its functions slightly enlarged, every- 
one expects in time a gradual deterioration. When a person is 
employed to teach school, however, the case is very different. He has 
been somewhat prepared for the job, but he can never be fully pre- 
pared beforehand, for the challenges are constantly changing. He 
cannot remain at one standard of efficiency, for each new group of 
children is different and there are inevitable, even though gradual, 
changes in the community and in civilization. If a teacher is prepared 
like a machine, he will tend to act like a machine, doing his work 
satisfactorily only when the situation that he has been prepared to 
meet is unvarying. Confronted by new situations, he is thrown out 
of gear; and though his engine may continue to run, the machine 
does not do its most effective work. Human energies must find an 
outlet, else powers atrophy. Sometimes the energies that a teacher 
has at the beginning direct themselves to activities outside the school; 
sometimes, hampered by routines of little significance, they weaken 
until there is finally left only a fraction of the original potential- 
ity. 

What would it not mean to a school and consequently to society 
if the energies of teachers were steadily directed to outlets leading 
continuously to the most effective instruction! If a supervisor could 
give these energies proper direction and each year add even slightly’ 
to the growth in effectiveness of every teacher, he would justify him- 
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self many times over, even though he performed no other duties. 
Each increment of growth is cumulative; it invites and facilitates more 
growth. And continuous growth in teachers has a beneficent effect on 
the supervisor too—helps him to keep alert and efficient and to remain 
worthy of his position of educational leadership. 

Industry, business, and government have found supervision a neces- 
sity and a wise investment. In every plant there arċ foremen to super- 
vise the workmen, and a superintendent to supervise the foremen. In 
every large business establishment and government office there are 
supervisors to teach the employees their jobs, help them maintain 
desired standards of efficiency, and assist them with their special needs. 
The duties of workers in business and industry are relatively simple 
when compared with those that teachers have, working with complex 
and delicate human materials in an effort to induce the kinds of 
growth which contribute to the happiness of mankind. Neither main- 
tenance of effectiveness in teaching nor the steady professional growth 
of teachers can be assured without skilled and persistent. supervi- 
sion. 

Supervision cannot properly be defined in terms of techniques alone; 
rather it must be defined in terms of the purposes for which it is used, 
purposes which lend meaning to the techniques employed. In general, 
to supervise means to coordinate, stimulate, and direct the growth of 
teachers in the power to stimulate and direct the growth of every 
pupil through the exercise of his talents toward the richest and most 
intelligent participation in the society and the world in which he lives. 
Supervision aims at “the development of a group of professional 
workers who, free from the control of tradition and actuated by a 
spirit of enquiry, attack their problems scientifically in an environment 
in which men and women of high professional ideals may live a vigor- 
ous, intelligent, creative life." ! It is with the means of achieving this 
high objective that the following chapters are concerned. "The super- 
visor," said C. R. Maxwell, "must have an ideal of an end which he 
wishes to accomplish, an ideal of the methods by which the goal will 
be best attained, and an idea of the obstacles which must be overcome 
‘in adjusting means to reach the end.” 


1The Superintendent Surveys Supervision, Eighth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1930, p. 344- 
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The Purposes of Supervision. It is difficult to state all of the purposes 
which educational supervision may serve. The following list, how- 
ever, may at least prove suggestive to the supervisor who is preparing 
for his task or who wishes to make the most of a supervisory program 
in which he is engaged. By keeping in mind the general aim of super- 
vision already stated, he will be able to supplement this list according 
to need. Only a few specific purposes can wisely be sought at a time 
by intensive effort, but each one involves and is supplemented by 
others, so that all should be kept in mind. Each purpose accepted will 
contribute later to the effectiveness of many supervisory activities. 

1. To help teachers see more clearly the real ends of education? and 
the special role of the school in working toward these ends. Education 
is far more comprehensive than intellectual learning, however impor- 
tant that may be. It includes physical, aesthetic, emotional, and moral 
development along lines consistent with the values and ideals of the 
society of which the school is part, and with the talents and poten- 
tialities of each pupil. Its paramount concern is to influence and direct 
ways of human living. The studies comprising the curriculum, the 
activities of the co-curricular program, guidance, supervision, and 
administration—in short, all the learning experiences and the con- 
comitant activities of the school—are means which are employed to 
secure the desired educational ends. It is these ends which give pur- 
pose and significance to the activities of the school, the teacher, and 
the supervisor. 

Absorbed in helping children to learn within the relatively narrow 
scope of a subject or even of several subjects, the teacher may not 
always maintain a clear distinction between ends and means. Too 
often teaching the subject seems to become an end in itself, and pupil 
mastery of the subject the goal of instruction, Many a teacher in the 
elementary: school emphasizes rote learning of number facts and skills 
as if these, rather than the larger understanding of number and numer- 
ical operations, were the chief outcomes to be sought. A teacher of 
foreign language in the secondary school sometimes may seem to 
identify mastery of word forms and grammatical rules with the devel- 
opment of the enhanced sense of language and power of communi- 
cation which alone justifies foreign-language study in the schools. 


2 For a discussion of fundamental goals of education, see Chapter VII. 
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Indeed, it is the teacher with superior scholarly attainment in his field 
of instruction who may tend to emphasize purely subject-matter objec- 
tives at the expense of larger values which his subject is intended to 
serve. 

The supervisor, whether principal, department head, or special staff 
member, is first of all an educator, with a responsibility for main- 
taining a broad and balanced educational perspective. His first duty 
toward his teachers is to help keep their attention focused on the main 
purposes of education, which give meaning to the educational expe- 
riences provided for children and to the methods of teaching em- 
ployed. 

Not always do teachers see clearly the relation of their subject to 
the over-all work of the school, nor the role of their school in the 
larger educational process. Over and above the teaching of any specific 
subject, what is the total contribution which the elementary school 
is supposed to make to the education of the child? What are the 
special functions of the secondary school?? To provide the most edu- 
cative type of instruction, the teacher must see his subject in proper 
relation to all other subjects and to the various informal learning 
activities of the school, as well as the relation of his own school to 
others of lower and higher level. To help him maintain clearly this 
vision is the duty of the supervisor. This general concern with purpose 
—the purposes of education and the special functions of the school— 
is far more fundamental for the supervisor than the seemingly more 
pressing need for improvement in the techniques and devices of 
instruction. 

2. To help teachers see more clearly the problems and needs of young 
people, and to help them provide, as far as possible, for these needs. 
Studies in recent years have uncovered much significant information 
concerning youth problems and needs.* Many of these problems stem 


3 See Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, and Joseph Justman, Secondary Education, 
Revised Edition, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950, Chapter VII. 

4 The supervisor should be familiar with some of the extensive literature on youth 
problems. See, for example, James H. S. Bossard and W. Wallace Weaver (editors), 
“The Prospect for Youth," Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Volume 194, November 1937; Mid-Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, A Healthy Personality for Every Child, Health Publications, Inc., 
Raleigh, N. C., 1951; Homer P. Rainey, How Fare American Youth, New York, 
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principally from the maturation process itself and result in needs for 
proper personal and social readjustments; other problems are trace- 
able to or complicated by the social and economic forces and pressures 
characteristic of our age and our culture. Some problems are relatively 
general among youth of a given age group, others may be specific 
to youth in a particular locality or even a school. Not always are these 
problems germane to anything contained in the planned course of 
study; indeed, some of them may seem entirely irrelevant to what has 
been traditionally the concern of the school. Nevertheless, the prob- 
lems exist and they do influence the course of development of youth; 
consequently they ought to be dealt with by the school. It is an 
axiom of modern educational philosophy that the school must attempt 
to satisfy the real needs of young people as far as it is possible and in 
ways which are educationally desirable. 

Teachers are not always aware of the needs of young people at the 
various stages of their development. The findings of youth studies 
have not yet been adequately assimilated into the body of professional 
lore which most teachers are required to possess. In common with 
other adults, teachers tend to forget the concerns, fears, and hopes 
of their own childhood and youth which seemed at the time so impor- 
tant and which indeed were important in their subsequent development 
to maturity. As teachers become older, it is difficult not only to recall 
these problems of youth but to maintain a sympathetic attitude toward 
them. Yet it is highly important that teachers be sympathetically under- 
standing of youth's aspirations and needs. No one can be taught effec- 
tively unless he is understood; no one is really receptive of teaching 
unless he believes that the teacher sympathizes with him in his ideals 
and ambitions, and appreciates the difficulties he must surmount. The 
supervisor can contribute greatly to the creation of a hospitable atmos- 
phere for education if he continually attempts to stimulate teachers to 
learn youth’s aspirations before striving to inculcate higher ones, and 
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D. Appleton-Century Co., 19373 Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris, Partners: The 
United Nations and Youth, Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1950; Jane Warters, 
Achieving Maturity, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, 1949; and, among 
the publications of the American Council on Education, Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell 
Their Story, 1938, Kenneth Holland, Youth in the CCC, 1942, and Charles G. Wrenn 
and Dudley C. Harley, Time on Their Hands, 1941. 
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to realize the problems young people face before attempting to 
explore the general problems of mankind. In the truest sense, no one 
can solve another person’s problems; but young people can gain much 
from teachers in the way of understanding, encouragement, informa- 
tion, and sound advice. The supervisor should constantly help teachers 
to keep in mind that the ultimate end is fostering the growth of the 
child, as he is, into the intelligent, effective, socially desirable adult. 

3. To provide effective leadership, in a democratic way, in promoting 
the professional improvement of the school and its activities, in foster- 
ing harmonious and cooperative staff relations, in stimulating profes- 
sional in-service growth of teachers, and in bringing the school closer 
to the community. Happily, educational affairs in this nation are 
not governed by “authorities” remote from the school and without 
knowledge of local conditions and problems. Curriculum improvement 
is accomplished not by executive fiat but by the willing and painstak- 
ing labors of teachers, building on the approved foundations laid down 
by philosophers and research workers. Harmonious and effective work- 
ing relationships among staff members are not attainable through 
legislation; they are achieved as teachers work together, in a stimulat- 
ing professional environment and under able leadership, toward com- 
monly understood and valued ends. Continuous growth of teachers 
in service is assured not merely by requiring attendance in “alertness” 
courses or summer sessions but chiefly by helping teachers to develop 
a sense of pride in their work and an eagerness to meet with greater 
competence the professional challenges confronting them. Close work- 
ing relationships with the community, without which the modern 
school cannot adequately accomplish its task, are established only as 
individual-administrators, teachers, or citizens take the lead in spon- 
soring, planning, or guiding joint school-community undertakings. 

Continuous curriculum improvement, effective school-community 
relations, a wholesome school atmosphere and good staff relations, a 
professionally alert corps of teachers—these and other conditions so 
essential in making a school truly progressive—do not simply create 
themselves. They are fostered and induced into being by proper lead- 
ership. Educational leadership is needed to instil and to strengthen 
the sense of community of purpose, good will, and effort which trans- 
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forms staff members into true colleagues, and to stimulate and guide 
new professional enterprises. By the nature of American school organi- 
zation, such leadership should be available in each local school unit as 
well as on state, regional, and national levels. 

The supervisor is not alone in exercising educational leadership; 
there should be ample opportunity for every teacher to contribute to 
the common enterprise what he can in the way of creative vision and 
talent. But the supervisor must of necessity exercise a large measure 
of leadership; by virtue of his status, he is in a better position than his 
colleagues to see clearly the needs, resources, and limitations of the 
school in their larger perspective, and to stimulate needed improve- 
ments. Furthermore, he is expected by his colleagues to do so. His 
superior professional status not only entitles him to "sit at the head 
of the table" but obligates him in positive ways to take the initiative 
in furthering educational progress. A good supervisor is more than 
a congenial person and competent executive. 

In a democracy educational leadership must be exercised in a demo- 
cratic way. Even in schools and school systems organized on the "line 
and staff" principle, there is no place for the dictatorial leader. Educa- 
tion takes place more by example than by precept. In the conduct of 
his responsibilities the supervisor should be governed by the values 
which he and his teachers are seeking to instil in their pupils— 
respect for the individual, freedom of speech, the primacy of reason 
as against authority, the rule of the majority in matters where collective 
decision must be made. While affording opportunity for full and free 
discussion, the supervisor must be alert to discern when the time for 
decision has arrived, when further discussion promises only to become 
repetitive, and argument to degenerate into controversy. 'The concept 
of democratic leadership assumes the ability to take the initiative in 
crystallizing group thinking and in translating group decisions into 
action. ; 

4. To build strong group morale, and to.unify teachers into an 
effective team, working with intelligent and appreciative cooperation 
to achieve the same general ends. This purpose of supervision has 
been mentioned in the preceding discussion, but it is so important as 
to warrant separate and’ more extended consideration. Indeed, among 
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the functions of supervision there is none which can be judged more 
important. Yet problems of personnel welfare, unity, and group spirit 
have received far less consideration in the teaching profession than 
they have, in recent years, in business, industry, and government. 

Teaching is notoriously not a well-paid profession. The demands 
which the profession makes upon the individual teacher—in the way 
of expenditure of intelligence, energy, and “wear and tear” of the 
nervous system—are exacting. The rewards which accrue are primarily 
in the satisfaction of doing a job that one likes, of being able to work 
with young people and influence their growth in the right directions, 
and of serving society. These rewards are by no means insignificant; 
but there are times when, under the accumulated effect of pressures 
and tensions built up in the course of the school year, they are not 
sufficient to sustain teachers at a high level of personal well-being. 
It is the job of the supervisor to build and sustain good teacher morale, 
not in obvious and contrived ways but by helping to provide a pro- 
fessional atmosphere which is conducive to good mental hygiene, which 
fosters the development of a sense of self-confidence, security, friendly 
relations with colleagues, and proper attitudes toward the job. The 
supervisor can do much by showing a sincere concern for his teachers 
and a sympathetic understanding of their problems, by being friendly, 
approachable, considerate, and tolerant. He can accomplish even more 
by promoting the same attitudes among his teachers toward one 
another. The teacher-supervisor relationship is very important, but 
it is the group as a whole which establishes the morale level of an 
organization. 

A unified staff makes for a strong school. There are many prob- 
lems—of school management, pupil discipline, parent-school relations, 
and the like—which become less troublesome when teachers and 
supervisor are united by common professional purpose, mutual under- 
standing, liking, and respect, But unity will not result from wishful 
thinking; it must be worked for. Teamwork will result only if the 
supervisor keeps constantly before teachers the common purposes for 
which they strive, if he leads each one to direct his work constantly 
toward these purposes, if he makes it possible for each teacher to know 
and respect the contributions of all the others, if he does his utmost 
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to promote friendly relations among all, and if he stimulates cooperation 
of every possible kind. One of the most disintegrating influences in 
schools today is the relative ignorance and the consequent disrespect 
that some teachers have for the work of others in different curriculum 
fields. For a school to operate effectively, teachers must know and 
understand one another, recognize common educational goals, and 
work toward those goals in harmonious and mutually beneficial 
ways. 

5. To ascertain the work for which each teacher is most suited, to 
assign him to such work, and to encourage him to develop further his 
capabilities in any promising directions. The highest achievement of 
a school is effected by capitalizing on the special aptitudes or talents 
of people rather than by overcoming their weaknesses. Every person 
is weak in some respects, and though he can be helped in measurable 
degree to overcome some weaknesses, he is not likely to become out- 
standingly successful because of this. Although there are always out- 
standing exceptions that one may point to, the person who is shy and 
insecure in social relationships is not likely to become a very successful 
salesman, insurance agent, or party politician; the youngster lacking 
in mechanical aptitude is not likely to develop into a first-rate engineer. 
Every person has some special talents and aptitudes, the development 
of which will make him of the greatest possible worth to society. One 
developed strength is worth a dozen partially surmounted weaknesses. 

It is a prime duty of the supervisor first to discover what talents a 
teacher possesses or the respects in which he has the greatest possibili- 
ties of growth, and then to make such assignment as will give the 
maximum opportunity for the exercise and growth of these potentiali- 
ties. Discovery may lead to the reassignment of a teacher to another 
subject or to another group of pupils—the backward or the bright, 
the young or the mature, the wayward or the well-behaved—with 
whom he is likely to be most effective. More often it will merely 
indicate an activity that may be encouraged and directed within the 
existent assignment. One teacher may show unusual strength or 
promise in diagnosing pupils’ difficulties and giving help where help 
is most needed; another may be successful in putting heart into dis- 
couraged pupils or stimulating the lazy or the ambitious; and another 
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may be especially skillful in the techniques of teaching. Often teach- 
ers are not aware of their peculiar gifts, which may be discovered by 
an observant supervisor. When they are led to appreciate their own 
power and possibilities, they inevitably respond with interest and 
energy to such help as may be given. When a supervisor finds special 
capabilities in a teacher, he has a challenge and an opportunity not 
only to encourage but also to give them such stimulation and direction 
as he is capable of devising. 

After the stimulus to professional growth has become effective and 
effort has produced results in concrete instances, a teacher should be 
ready to plan a program extending over several years. What the pro- 
gram shall be depends upon the aptitudes of the teacher and the pur- 
poses and needs of the school. In one case, a teacher may plan to initiate 
simple experiments with classes at hand in new units of learning or 
new methods of instruction; in another, the teacher may decide to 
undertake in-service professional or graduate study in order to develop 
some special scholarly competence; in a third, the teacher may wish 
to convert an inherent aptitude for dealing with the personal problems 
of youth into professional skill in educational counseling. 

It is the supervisor's privilege and duty to encourage not only pro- 
fessional but also cultural growth of teachers. Every person who is a 
teacher is also an individual with an intellectual and aesthetic life out- 
side the schoolroom. The richer this life, the happier he will be and 
the more effective his teaching can become. Every teacher should be 
so in love with the subject to which he is assigned that stimulation 
to further study in the field far beyond that demanded in the class- 
room should not be difficult. Evidence of interest in the field repeatedly 
expressed by the supervisor, sincere questions asked, and contacts made 
for the teacher with others who have interest and expert knowledge 
will go far toward awakening even a dormant ambition. When teachers 
make a hobby of intellectual life, whether or not directly related to 
the field of teaching, they accumulate a store of knowledge and an 
enthusiasm that not only enriches their teaching but also arouses ambi- 
tion in many of their pupils. Interests beget interests, and a teacher 
without enthusiasms; has little chance of kindling a flame in the boys 
and girls assigned to him. 
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6. To help teachers to develop greater competence in teaching. 
Proficiency in teaching is an art which is achieved through long and 
carefully directed practice. One is not “born” a good teacher. Liking 
for young people, interest in teaching as a career, sound cultural and 
professional preparation, intellectual alertness and desire for self- 
improvement are conditions which contribute to the making of a good 
teacher, but do not in themselves assure effective teaching perform- 
ance. Nor does a person learn to teach well simply by teaching, else 
good teachers would be more plentiful than they are. Proficiency in 
teaching first of all presupposes a high degree of professional con- 
science—the will to become a good teacher and to hold oneself to 
high standards of professional performance. It results from rigorous 
efforts to improve one's teaching by application of high standards, 
and from honest and critical appraisal of one's professional virtues and 
limitations. As in any other art, mastery of the art of teaching is a 
long-term process. 

It is evident that in this process the supervisor can be of very great 
assistance to the teacher. Helping a teacher to analyze critically his own 
activities and to identify his strengths and his weaknesses is itself an 
aid to the improvement of teaching. Such analysis can be made by 
the use of prepared check lists and rating forms, but it is likely to be 
more effective if made cooperatively in the light of approved prin- 
ciples of teaching. The teacher who is helped to view his own per- 
formance honestly and to see his virtues and limitations becomes 
receptive to suggestions for improvement. Such suggestions may con- 
cern more effective use of methods of instruction: how to select 
appropriate learning experiences, organize material, devise units of 
study, choose audio-visual aids, utilize community resources, plan 
assignments or directed study, provide for individual differences, 
arrange for evaluation of results and application of outcomes of learn- 
ing. Or they may deal with even more fundamental considerations: 
the objectives or goals of instruction, or the reorganization of a 
course of study. 

The supervisor must be careful not to attempt to impose his own 
favored ideas and practices with respect to outcomes, curriculum, or 
method; rather, he should work with the teacher in terms of the 
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latter's capabilities and the demands of the teaching situation. It is 
similarly important to avoid overwhelming a teacher with suggestions 
for instructional change. As the teacher learns to view honestly his 
own professional efforts and to appraise their outcomes, he will become 
interested in increasing his professional effectiveness; at that time 
may be jointly planned a program of teaching improvement, which 
the teacher can follow in his own way. 

7. To induct beginning teachers into the school and into the pro- 
fession. Recall of one's own experience when entering a classroom 
for the first time in the role of teacher will bring a realization of the 
importance of this purpose. “Beginning teachers are apt to be harassed 
by the least important details of their work. They practice the art of 
teaching not infrequently out of an experience in the classrooms in 
which they were pupils, It is difficult for them to carry their philosophy 
of education or their knowledge of the science of teaching into their 
own classroom procedures. They become slaves to routine; they may 
not appreciate their own strengths. Their professional life is dependent 
upon a sympathetic leader who guides, restrains, and stimulates them 
during their period of probation." * If a beginning teacher is prepared 
for his specific work and inducted into it with courage and confidence, 
many difficulties will be avoided later, The help that a supervisor can 
give before teaching begins and during its early stages will pay divi- 
dends during the teacher’s entire career, not only in greater effective- 
ness but also in greater receptivity to later help that will be available. 

A beginning teacher is more than an untried worker whose imme- 
diate effectiveness in his job can be greatly enhanced through the sym- 
pathetic help and guidance of his more experienced colleague, the 
supervisor. He is, generally speaking, on the threshold of admittance 
into a lifelong professional career; what he becomes as a practitioner 
in the profession, the influence that he eventually exerts on successive 
classes of children over a period of many years, depends in great part 
on the professional values and ideals he forms in the first years of 
teaching. The supervisor has a great responsibility in this matter: not 
only must he help the newcomer over the “rough spots” in his imme- 
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diate assignment, but he must also help him obtain a broader profes- 
sional orientation of the proper kind—an insight into the ethics of 
the profession, the standards of professional competence, the necessity 
for continuous self-improvement, and other controlling ideals and 
aspirations of the really good teacher. Lacking such ideals and aspira- 
tions, a young teacher may fairly quickly master the routines of his 
day-to-day responsibilities and perform them with superficial compe- 
tence, but despite inherent capabilities may never develop further into 
the kind of person that society and the teaching profession need. 
Many a young teacher has reached a minimally acceptable level of 
competence in the first few years, and then stopped growing. The 
supervisor is in a position to prevent such a loss to the profession, 
by helping young teachers not only with immediate problems but 
with longer-range objectives. 

8. To evaluate the results of each teacher's efforts in terms of pupil 
growth toward approved ideals. In measuring a teacher’s professional 
progress the supervisor is in a true sense also measuring his own 
effectiveness. Supervision without effects manifested in improved teach- 
ing is as futile as instruction without learning. Of course there are 
no accurate measures of the success of either teaching or supervision, 
but there are numerous means of making significant estimates. Even 
though these are large subjective judgments, they are significant— 
indeed, such judgments are constantly used without hesitation in rating 
teachers for retention, promotion, or discharge. But subjective judg- 
ments should be based on all the available evidence, as objective as 
that can be made. A study of the accumulated notes on observations 
and conferences, a review of the manifestations of initiative, ingenuity, 
and industry by each teacher, a consideration of his attitude and 
enthusiasm for work should all be helpful. If the supervisor can find 
objective tests that will give reliable data on the achievement of 
similarly able pupils before and after a teacher has been helped, they 
should also be used, with the full understanding that no such tests 
reveal all of the desired information. The significant purpose is that 
the supervisor shall make as sincere an effort to measure the success 
of his supervision as he does to measure the success of a teacher’s 
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instruction. Only when he has arrived at the soundest judgment 
possible will he be in a position to examine critically his own program 
and to plan for its improvement. 

Another purpose in measuring achievement by pupils is to learn of 
their needs, efforts, and progress so that the supervisory and teaching 
programs for the future can be more wisely made. Although super- 
vision deals for the most part directly with teachers, it always has in 
mind the pupils’ more effective growth through directed effort. When 
the supervisor and the teacher study the records of pupil progress 
not merely are they enabled to judge the effectiveness of the program 
being pursued, but they get much evidence indicating changes that 
should be made. Moreover, they have their attention directed to indi- 
vidual variations that point to the need for help of each youth according 
to his special characteristics. 

9. To assist teachers in diagnosing the learning difficulties of pupils 
and to help in planning effective remedial instruction. It is one thing 
to accumulate data of pupil achievement and quite another to inter- 
pret the data so that an effective program of remedial procedure is 
indicated. By repeated experience, if not by special training, a super- 
visor can learn how to make needed interpretation and consequent 
plans probably better than any teacher, certainly better than the average. 
Together the supervisor and teachers should study the problem of 
diagnostic testing, learn the techniques developed for getting accurate 
indications of individual needs, and then agree on the program that 
seems wise. In group meetings the results of one or more tests may 
well be considered and the question of their significance raised. After 
a few such illustrations each teacher will be both informed and probably 
more receptive to individual help. Suppose the data show that half the 
class have mastered a certain skill and that the others have made prog- 
ress varying from almost nothing to near-mastery. What is to be done? 
Clearly advanced or collateral work is indicated for the successful 
half, and, if the skill is essential or even important, remedial work for 
the others. The nature of this remedial work should be determined 
only after the individual causes of difficulty are ascertained. Study of 
these causes should lead not only to highly individualized plans for 
assistance but also to modifications of future group teaching of the 
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same or a similar topic. Many teachers need much help to see all this 
and to prepare plans for greater effectiveness in the future. 

For most situations, scientifically devised objective tests for the pur- 
pose of diagnosis are not available. In some instances of need the 
teachers may be stimulated to devise, with the help of the supervisor 
or of some peculiarly interested. and skilled individual on the staff, 
homemade tests, using the principles and the devices made familiar 
by study of the work of experts. In other instances less ambitious 
and less accurate measures will have to be used. The important contri- 
bution by the supervisor is a continuous insistence on the need to ascer- 
tain the actual accomplishments, the special weaknesses and strengths 
of each and every girl and boy, and on the necessity of improving 
individual accomplishment according to capacity. Education may be 
offered to a group; it is gained by individuals. Average accomplishment 
is of small importance, for after leaving school the members of a class 
will not be judged by what the group did. The supervisor should 
constantly emphasize the necessity of individual success, achieved 
by any instructional means that the ingenuity of teachers can devise. 

10. To help interpret the school program to the community so that 
the public may understand and aid in the school's efforts. The public 
knows little of its schools. It is probably true that the people of a com- 
munity are more familiar with the social, athletic, or other extracur- 
ricular enterprises of which the school, especially the high school, is 
the center than with the more formal educational program conducted 
in classrooms, laboratories, and workshops. In far too many instances 
the public is critical in its attitudes, some people being under the im- 
pression that the modern school is merely a continuation of the tradi- 
tional, others convinced that too much emphasis is placed on wasteful 
“fads and frills,” and a large number being, in general, apathetic. 
These attitudes are bad since they result, during a time of need, in lack 
of support of the school and its educational program. The public have _ 
a right to know what the school is attempting, for it is their money 
which supports it and it is their children who are being prepared to 
make a better society. The supervisor, especially the school principal, 
has a distinct obligation to devise with the help of the faculty a pro- 
gram that is justifiable to the public mind, and to popularize not only 
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the general features but also important and interesting details. The 
latter he can do largely by personal contact with individuals, contacts 
that are made also by the teachers who have been convinced in faculty 
meetings of the importance of the obligation and who have agreed on 
what can be most wisely presented to increase public understanding 
and approval. This cooperative planning for a campaign of publicity 
is highly important. The supervisor and able teachers can also write 
articles for the newspapers, address meetings of civic organizations and 
of parent-teacher associations, prepare exhibits for store windows and 
elsewhere, and persuade adults of the community to visit the school 
during its regular sessions or occasionally at a specially arranged 
evening session. The matter of first importance is, of course, to have 
an educational program that can be made to seem of convincing value 
to the public. Only then is it worth while to popularize it with the 
expectation that an informed public will be sympathetically helpful. 

11. To share with the public the problems of the school so as to get 
suggestions for their solution. The too common attitude that what 
the school does is a matter only of professional concern assumes that 
all of the problems are technical and that the intelligence of the com- 
munity has little to offer which would be of value to education. Neither 
assumption is justifiable. The technical problems of education should 
be attacked solely by the profession, and any attempt by laymen to 
influence their solution should be vigorously resisted. But probably 
the most important problems before education today are not highly 
technical, and the solutions proposed by teachers and administrators 
are based on common sense rather than on technical information. The 
profession has no monopoly on common sense. Therefore there is much 
to be gained by frankly going before the public and saying, “Here are 
some problems which confront us. What suggestions have you that 
Will help?” There will result not only many suggestions of practical 
value but also an increased public understanding, sympathy, and sup- 
‘port, It is not to be expected that all suggestions will be good, and 
tact will need to be exercised in selection; but it is reasonable to assume 
that the advantages of sharing school problems with the public will 
be many. The supervisor, in this case the principal, must be prepared 
to draw the line between matters which are of legitimate public 
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interest and concern and those which are the professional prerogative 
of the teacher. It is important that the right of academic freedom of 
teachers be respected and that the right of the faculty to make pro- 
fessional decisions be maintained even while the public is being per- 
suaded to participate more actively in the solution of policy prob- 
lems. 

12. To protect teachers from unreasonable demands by the public 
on their time and energies, and from unwarranted criticism. The 
characteristics that led to the selection of teachers for work in the school 
also lead the public to invite them to participate in many other activities 
of the community. Sometimes the invitation becomes an embarrassing 
insistence. Teachers will wish to participate in community life, of 
course, and they should do so for their own pleasure and satisfaction, 
just as any other citizen. But it is a sound principle that a teacher 
should not be made to assume outside obligations merely because he or 
she is employed by the community. He has no more obligations in such 
matters than a policeman or the mayor or the mayor’s secretary. This 
principle is not generally understood, however, and it is violated in 
practice many times by the insistence of those who wish to promote 
some nonpublic enterprise, usually a laudable one in itself. When a 
teacher does not wish to participate in these activities or when doing 
so would unduly tax his strength or otherwise weaken his effectiveness 
in the classroom, the supervisor should protect him from being forced 
to accede to the demands or from suffering embarrassment through 
refusal. He can best do this usually by explanation to those who present 
the invitation or make the demands; but sometimes it may be neces- 
sary for the protection of the teacher that the supervisor officially forbid 
acceptance. In this extremity he will, of course, be wise first to secure 
the support of his own professional superior—the principal, the super- 
intendent, or the board of education, as the case may be. The effective- 
ness of the work of the teacher in the school should always be the first, 
consideration. 

Even the best of teachers will be criticized, perhaps justly, by the 
public, especially by parents who have children in the school. Some- 
times these criticisms are accompanied by an attack the violence of 
which may prove disastrous either by impairing the teacher’s spirit 
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or by undermining his influence. When criticism is made to the 
supervisor he will, of course, give it a full and fair hearing. He will 
want to know what is bad in practice, but he will usually be wise at — 
the same time to elicit from the critic expressions of appreciation of 
good characteristics and practices. Whether the criticism is just or not, 
the supervisor will as a rule do well to keep the critic away from the - 
teacher, at least until the fires of emotion have burned themselves out. 
If the criticism is sound, he will have to decide whether it is of suffi- 
cient importance to justify his passing it on to the teacher, along with 
his suggestions for removing the cause. Even justifiable criticism of an 
important professional matter may often be withheld from the teacher - 
until a propitious time or until it fits in with the larger supervisory 
program. There is little profit in stirring a teacher emotionally so 
that his effectiveness is temporarily impaired, and the value of outside 
criticism may be lessened if it is conveyed before the teacher is ready - 
to assimilate it. Usually the best procedure is to remove the cause of 
just criticism without making the teacher aware that there has been 
complaint. Occasionally, of course, the best procedure is to shock a 
recalcitrant or unreceptive teacher with the criticism and to challenge | 
him to remove the cause. i 
When the supervisor is aware of criticism that is not made directly | 
to him, his task is far more difficult. Again he should consider it - 
fairly, but he must not forget that he is a protector of the teacher 
because he is responsible for the greatest efficiency of the school, and 
efficiency as a rule is not promoted when teachers are harried by | 
criticism, The supervisor has to decide whether he will ignore the 
criticism, trusting that it will naturally die out, or whether he will 
seek its source and by various means endeavor to stop it. Criticism 
of the teacher as a teacher is much easier to take care of than criticism 
6f the teacher as a person. But the supervisor has an obligation, when 
either kind of criticism is made, to protect the teacher, to prevent his 
becoming so upset that his work suffers or his influence is undermined; 
and he should either remove the cause or so strengthen and popularize 
the teacher’s positive and praiseworthy contributions that the offense 


which drew the criticism will seem of little significance, 
* * * 
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The purposes stated above, some of them in rather general terms, 
are among the most important for the supervisor, although others can 
undoubtedly be added to the list. Taken together, these purposes are 
useful in throwing light on the general function of supervision, but 
the wise supervisor will carefully avoid trying to assume and discharge 
all these responsibilities equally. In a broad sense the job of supervisor 
is essentially creative; he must, in the light of his own situation, take 
stock of the school’s needs and address himself to such problems as 
have the greatest claim upon his attention. As he becomes familiar 
with the school, the pupil constituency, the teaching staff, and the 
community, he is in a better position to ascertain in what ways his 
supervisory talents can be used to greatest advantage. Probably no 
two supervisors, in their respective school situations, can or should 
have precisely the same supervisory program: one may be working 
with an experienced and competent staff in a community which is not 
sympathetic to the school’s educational program; the other may be 
working in a school which has the advantage of community interest 
and support but which is handicapped by a weak or disaffected teach- 
ing staff. And always, as the supervisor gains experience in his job, 
he can see new opportunities to which he may apply himself-with good 
results. 

The supervisor's functions vary, of course, with the nature of his 
professional assignment. "The duties of the superintendent, supervising 
principal, principal, and staff supervisor are not interchangeable. The 
superintendent, for example, may spend a larger proportion of his 
time working with the board of education, the public, and various 
community agencies than with individual teachers on the improve- 
ment of their teaching techniques; the staff supervisor, on the other 
hand, may have little direct responsibility for public relations, and 
may need to concentrate most of his energies on the professional im- 
provement of his staff. Each supervisor, in terms of his particular 
assignment and specific school situation, must estimate the require- 
ments of his job and so apportion his time and energy as to accomplish 
the things which are, in his case, most important, In the final analysis, 
each supervisor must determine for himself the aims or objectives to 
which his supervisory efforts should be directed. 
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Exercises 


1. Criticize the definition given of supervision. If in any respects it fails 
conform to your own conception, what changes should you make, either 1 
the definition or in your own concept? 

2. Which of the stated purposes of supervision do you consider most i 
portant? Can you see the significance of the others in a program of impr 
ing instruction? 

3. Which of the purposes are especially relevant to the job of: super 
tendent, principal, chairman of department in a high school? 

4. Which purposes are sought most commonly by the supervisors whi 
you know best? Why do you think some of the other purposes are nej 
lected? 

5. Which of the stated purposes do you intend to seek first in your 0 
job? In what ways do you plan to achieve these purposes? 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER VI 


CHAPTER II 


THE SUPERVISORY PROCESS 


KINDS OF SUPERVISION POSSIBLE 


There are many picturesque appellations for supervisors. Variously 
teachers and others have termed them inspectors, “snoopervisors,” 
martinets, efficiency experts, “Jeave-alone” administrators, visionaries, 
and so forth; occasionally one hears of supervisors who are “friendly,” 
“understanding,” "cooperative," and “progressive.” These various 
terms are, in effect, capsule criticisms of supervisors based on their 
attitudes toward their jobs and on the methods of supervision which 
they employ. In general, the reputation which a supervisor gains among 
his colleagues is probably well founded. By the definition and purposes 
of supervision previously stated and further to be developed in this 
book, the school official who is a mere administrator, inspector, or 
efficiency expert is excluded from the classification of supervisor, and 
instead of belaboring poor supervisors it seems better to elaborate the 
characteristics of good supervision. 

For convenience supervision will be classified into four general kinds, 
each of which will be briefly discussed. 

1. Corrective supervision. It is easy to find faults, but difficult to see 
them in their relative values. Each fault discovered tends to loom large 
at the moment out of all proportion to its importance and significance 
in the total situation. The supervisor who goes into a classroom with 
the intention of finding out what is wrong is invariably successful, 
and he will usually think that his discoveries must have immediate 
attention or the whole structure of education will fall. This attitude 
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often results in criticism that emphasizes poor physical posture, the 
mispronunciation of words, calling a pupil’s name before asking him 
a question, and other practices which, while improvable, do not invali- 
date the teaching. It makes the supervisor dissatisfied and the teacher 
unhappy. It tends to neglect the possibilities of greatest growth by the 
teacher and to furnish neither stimulus nor direction. It is an almost 
insuperable obstacle to constructive supervision. 

It must not be thought that corrective supervision is unimportant. 
It is the kind that most teachers expect, partly because they are con- 
scious of immediate needs for professional improvement and partly 
because they have become accustomed to it. Without deprecating it 
unduly, the supervisor should nevertheless not be on the lookout 
primarily for faults and should make a constant effort to see each 
fault in its true place in the whole process of education and in the 
general plan of supervision. Some faults can be overlooked as trivial, 
some can be remembered for later attention, some can be corrected 
by informal and incidental comment, while some are so important 
that they must be given serious and constructive attention lest they 
permanently invalidate the teacher’s effectiveness. 

If the fault observed or reported seems sufficiently important, it can 
be given immediate attention or used later to make the teacher receptive 
to a constructive program of help toward professional growth. Help 
may be immediate and direct or deferred and indirect. If the fault is 
of minor importance, the supervisor should make it seem such— 
Macaulay’s speck of dirt on an otherwise impeccable shirt front—a 
fault to be removed because it spoils the general good effect. A teacher 
can usually be helped to eradicate such faults by being told of them, 
preferably not in a formal conference, but incidentally, perhaps with a 
touch of humor (not ridicule), and by being given a definite pre- 
scription for getting rid of them. If the fault is a major one, it will 
seldom yield to such treatment. A leaning tower will usually need a 
reconstruction of at least a part of its foundations. A major fault will 
therefore usually need to be approached indirectly. It may not even 
be mentioned to the teacher, but the supervisor will start with some 
fundamental principle of education or of the techniques of teaching 
and help the teacher build a good habit to supersede the old weakness. 
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2. Preventive supervision. From his own experience in the class- 
room and from his observation of other teachers at work, the super- 
visor can be reasonably sure that certain difficulties will confront 
every new teacher in a school. If he is a careful observer, he can detect 
in his visits to classes signs that indicate the accumulation of factors 
which inevitably result in trouble for almost any teacher, experienced 
as well as inexperienced. Thus, a good supervisor may notice signs 
of deteriorating class morale or incipient disciplinary problems or diffi- 
culties in learning, which may at a later time become a serious obstacle 
to pupils’ educational progress. Some of the troublesome factors may 
be traceable to shortcomings in the teacher, others to causes for which 
he is in no way responsible. However caused, it is the part of wisdom 
for the supervisor to anticipate a teacher's difficulties, so far as possible 
to prevent them from coming to a head, to minimize their effects, and 
above all to help the teacher strengthen himself so that he is competent 
to cope with them successfully. 

The supervisor’s procedure when he detects signs of approaching 
trouble will differ in accordance with the personalities, the strength, 
and the self-confidence of the teachers. With some he can safely 
explain the situation and cooperatively plan to prevent the occurrence 
of the anticipated difficulty or to develop procedures for meeting it 
successfully. To do this with others would unduly alarm them or else 
set up in them attitudes that might militate against the desired prepa- 
ration. Ordinarily it will be better for the supervisor to keep his anti- 
cipations to himself and not to suggest that he suspects incompetence 
or a lack of readiness on the part of a teacher to meet any situation 
that may arise. In some instances he may lead a teacher by questions 
and suggestions imaginatively to follow a chain of events into the 
future and thus to discover for himself what is likely to cause embar- 
rassment if not prevented. 

Preparation may be made by developing in the teacher a thorough 
understanding and a deep-seated faith in a principle which, when 
applied, will prevent or overcome the anticipated difficulty. When this 
preparation is attempted the teacher will in all probability need con- 
siderable directed practice in applying the principle to other and 
similar situations. The chief advantage of this preparation is that it is 
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likely to be useful for many other applications. With some teachers the 
supervisor may feel it wise to tell how another teacher has successfully 
met the same or a similar difficulty, or to send the teacher to read 
some pertinent literature or observe how the difficulty is cared for 
in another school. He may even discuss with the teacher a hypothetical 
situation in which the anticipated difficulty appears and lead him to 
develop a plan that promises to take care of it. 

Preventive supervision keeps a teacher from losing his self-confidence 
through failure to meet an unexpected situation successfully. It enables 
him to retain the respect of his pupils. A teacher who has lost his own 
self-confidence or the respect of his pupils presents one of the most 
difficult challenges that the supervisor ever has to meet. It is far easier 
to develop the strength of a person who is reasonably well than it is 
to nurse him back to health and then attempt to aid his development. 
Preventive supervision helps a teacher retain faith in himself, courage, 
and professional ambition because he feels that his supervisor has seen 
his successes and believes they can be repeated and continued. Because 
of these results he is more ready to meet new challenges and more 
likely to succeed in the future. 

3. Constructive supervision. Supervision is not faultfinding; it is not 
merely the correction of faults. No fault should ever be mentioned until 
the supervisor has a suggestion for its correction or a plan to propose 
that will lead to a remedy. In other words, supervision should always 
be constructive. As argued in the preceding paragraphs, supervision 
is at times concerned with the correction of poor practices, minor or 
major; but it should not stop there. As a matter of fact, it should 
seldom start there. The best beginning of supervision is in a vision 
of what education should be and of the means that will make it 
maximally possible. The eyes of both supervisor and teacher should 
be kept fixed on the future rather than on the past. The healthiest 
procedure is to induce growth rather than to remove defects, There 
is no material profit in getting rid of all one’s defects unless there is 
remaining an abundance of healthy growing tissue. 

Constructive supervision does replace poor practices with better ones, 
but it also seeks a steady growth in the power to perform better the 
activities already well performed. No teacher ever became able and 
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outstanding merely by getting rid of his faults; no school ever became 
effective and famous by having teachers with no faults and an equal 
number of virtues. Teachers are happier and stronger through healthy 
development than they are while suffering pedagogic amputations. 
The wise supervisor will, then, attempt to share with the teachers his 
vision of what good teaching should be, and he will stimulate, encour- 
age, and direct them to growth in competence to make it real. 

4. Creative supervision) It is unfortunate that the term “creative 
supervision,” so basically meaningful and important in education as 
indeed in all activities involving the coordination toward common ends 
of the diverse efforts of individuals in a group, should have tended in 
recent years, through excessive and often careless usage, to become a 
facile catchword. True creative supervision is rare. It is a quality of 
supervision which not only is productive of the best and highest type 
of group activity but which challenges the highest talents in human 
relations which a supervisor may possess. To be a creative supervisor, 
one needs to possess outstanding personal qualities—patience and tact, 
flexibility of mind, professional self-assurance balanced by intellectual 
humility and willingness to learn from others, understanding of people 
and faith in their capabilities, broad vision of educational purpose 
coupled with readiness to follow any of several roads along which 
others may lead. Creative supervision is not for, the timorous or for 
the self-willed, neither for the inexperienced beginner nor for the 
hardened oldster for whom any deviation from established paths con- 
stitutes an effort. 

Creative supervision differs from the constructive in the extent to 
which emphasis is placed upon liberating the intelligence, will, and 
energy of teachers toward utilizing to the utmost, on behalf of approved 
common goals, their diverse talents and abilities. “The chief purpose 
of all classroom supervision . . . ,” wrote Cubberley, “is that of liber- 
ating the teacher, freeing her from set procedures and definite pre- 
scriptions, and developing her, as far as possible, into a master teacher 
for the school system.” The key word in this statement is “liberating.” 


1 For discussion and illustrations of creative supervision, see Leadership at Work, 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1943- 
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The creative supervisor is not one who is most skilled in exacting 
conformity to established standards or in securing maximum efficiency 
with the minimum amount of effort; he is one whose accomplishment 
is chiefly through his group, collectively and as individuals, who works 
with and through people, stimulating their creative efforts and helping 
to direct these efforts toward desirable goals. The creative supervisor 
does not characteristically advance his own ideas and induce his col- 
leagues to accept them; much of the time he takes his cue from what 
others are doing, and uses his own intelligence and energy to advance 
others in their work. He works along with the teachers, rather than 
always ahead of them. 

A school’s program is a body of educational experience which truly 
is always in the making. One teacher planning a new way of pre- 
senting a lesson, a committee of teachers revising a course of study, 
are in effect engaged in curriculum making. The supervisor’s approach 
to his task, therefore, should not be as if the curriculum were a fixed 
entity and the job of the teacher merely to perform “up to standard”; 
it should be the supervisor's duty and privilege to help teachers 
examine the curriculum and to keep improving it in ways which are 
judged desirable. Similarly, programs of in-service education of teach- 
ers, of teachers’ personal growth and development, of school-community 
cooperation are not produced according to prepared blueprints, like 
standard models of motor cars. They evolve out of the ideas and 
enterprise of one, several, or many individuals, and gain in effectiveness 
as they are accepted and supported by a progressively larger group. 
"The supervisor can aid greatly in such individual and group activity 
and in securing for worthy enterprises broader professional and 
public approval. : 

The creative supervisor is, in short, one who fosters creative activity 
and self-leadership within his staff, who helps the teachers to become 
increasingly less dependent upon outside direction and more reliant 
upon their own resources of intelligence and enterprise. His own role 
need not be passive or neutral; he should feel free to advise, suggest, 
criticize, at times even to assume active command. But always his 
energies should be directed toward helping those under his super- 
vision to grow in personal and professional stature. 
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THE JOB OF THE SUPERVISOR 


There was time, not so many years ago, when specification of the 
supervisor's function was made principally through the technique of 
“job analysis." The activities of hundreds of workers in the field were 
surveyed and long lists of specific duties were obtained which, it was 
assumed, adequately described the role of superintendent, principal, 
department head, or special supervisor. “Job analysis was a character- 
istic procedure in the 1920's. It paralleled, in a sense, the lists of essen- 
tials included in the courses of study of two decades past. Courses 
of study have tended to evolve into large integrated units in recognition 
of the fact that the whole is more than the sum of its parts. Likewise 
supervision has come to mean not a mere listing of devices (e.g., tests 
and observations), but a grouping of processes. Supervision, like teach- 
ing, has become an integrated process rather than the mere manipula- 
tion of isolated devices.” * 

In essence, the job of the supervisor is to work with people—teach- 
ers, pupils, parents, citizens in the community, boards of education, 
other supervisors, and workers in many types of social agencies. What 
a supervisor does at a particular time and how he does it will be deter- 
mined by the purpose of the activity, the circumstances at hand, and 
the people involved. In a general way, the broad activities which a 
supervisor should be expected to perform can be outlined (and will 
be in the following pages), but it would be misleading to presume to 
furnish in advance a full catalogue of specific supervisory duties. The 
formulation of even the common duties and responsibilities of super- 
visors (though helpful in orienting a newcomer or aspirant to the job) 
is less important than an understanding of the general nature of the 
supervisor’s role and of the qualification for success in it. 

A. supervisor succeeds or fails principally by virtue of the way in 
which he works with people, individually and in groups. Success results 
from being able to work easily with others—understanding, liking, 
and respecting them, being able to secure their trust and confidence, 


2 The Elementary-School Principalship, Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-seventh Year- 
book, Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, September, 1948, p. 108. 
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being able to appreciate and make use of their special capacities and 
interests, respecting their individual rights yet being skillful in direct- 
ing and coordinating individual endeavors toward common ends. 
Failure comes as a result of being unable to fall easily into a cooperative 
relationship with others or to see the point of view of others, of being 
inflexible, tactless, “superior,” or dictatorial. These qualifications hold 
regardless of the particular activity in which the supervisor may at the 
moment be engaged—whether interviewing a parent, observing a 
teacher’s lesson, organizing a community campaign for support of a 
teaching program, presiding at a staff meeting, or discussing educa- 
tional policy with the school board. A supervisor must be a specialist 
in understanding people and must be skilled in group processes? Very 
much more than his colleagues on his staff, the supervisor must be 
sensitive to morale factors, and to the probable effect on the group of 
seemingly isolated actions. He must, to a degree, be consciously selfless, 
subordinating his own wants and needs to those of his group, when 
the latter are legitimate and pressing. All this the supervisor must 
be able to do without sacrificing his own integrity, and without being 
indecisive or excessively pliant. If this statement of qualification for 
the role of supervisor seems “a large order,” it helps to explain also 
why relatively many supervisors fall short of their responsibilities. 
The task of the supervisor has sometimes been identified as “human 
engineering." The term is applicable only if interpreted not too liter- 
ally; it suggests a degree of control and of precision which in human 
relations is neither desirable nor obtainable. In group activity involv- 
ing professional workers, volume, efficiency, and speed of output are 
not the most important objectives; it is far better to create a situation 
in which security, confidence, self-respect, and respect for others pre- 
vail in conjunction with normal professional growth and productivity. 
Teachers, even in their capacity as workers on the job, are entitled 
to a large measure of freedom in the manner in which they utilize their 
time, energy, and talents, provided that they operate according to 
acceptable principles and progress toward desirable ends. Even in pro- 


3In this connection the reader will find useful the pamphlet Group Processes in 
Supervision, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C., 1948. 
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fessional group activity, individual purposes, interests, and methods 
should not be entirely submerged; this is the essential difference 
between desirable collective and undesirable totalitarian activity. 


MEANS OF SUPERVISION 


When the function of supervision was largely inspectorial, obser- 
vation of classroom teaching constituted the chief means of supervision. 
Under the modern conception of supervision as educational leadership, 
concerned with the improvement of the school’s educational program, 
with the ‘in-service education of teachers, school-community coopera- 
tion, and other services of like importance, the observation of teaching, 
important as that may be,* must be accounted but one of many super- 
visory activities. Supervision in the modern school must be conceived 
as a broad and comprehensive process, in the conduct of which many 
different means are employed. 

As, in the thinking of the architect, “form follows function,” so in 
educational supervision the means employed must be geared to the 
ends which supervision is intended to serve. Any specific process, tech- 
nique, or device used by the supervisor must be appropriate to the 
objective sought and must, indeed, be selected or devised with refer- 
ence to a specific situation and to the people involved. Supervision 
cannot be carried on according to “rule of thumb” procedure. Sug- 
gested or recommended means of supervision or lists of supervisory 
activities most commonly performed are, to be sure, serviceable, but 
like “ready-made” clothes must be carefully fitted and almost invari- 
ably altered or adjusted before they are satisfactory. 

The twelve major purposes of supervision discussed in the previous 
chapter may be roughly classified under four general headings: 1. Pro- 
fessional Leadership (purposes 1, 2, 3, 4), 2. Improvement of Teach- 
ing (purposes 5, 6, 7, 8, 9), 3. Aiding Teacher Growth (purposes 
3, 5 7), and 4. Guiding Staff and Community Relations (purposes 
3, 4, 10, 11, 12). Though there is an’ overlapping of purposes under 
the several headings, the classification does afford a convenient frame- 
work for listing suggested means of supervision in relation to ends 


4 Classroom observation as a method in supervision is discussed separately in Chapter 
XII. 
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which they serve. Several of the means listed are applicable to more 
than one purpose, but to avoid repetition a méans listed under one 
heading will not usually be repeated under another. The listing is not 
intended to be exhaustive; it is merely to clarify the nature of the 
supervisory process and to illustrate the wealth of the possibilities 
which are available to the alert supervisor, which he can use selectively, 
which he can modify, and to which he can add. A fuller discussion of 
some of the more important means of supervision here listed will be 
presented in Chapters XI to XVI. 

Professional Leadership. The purposes of supervision subsumed 
under this heading relate to the responsibility for helping teachers to 
see more clearly the larger objectives of education, the special func- 
tions of their school, the important needs of pupils and how these 
needs may be met, and to carry on more effectively essential school 
enterprises, and in general to the supervisor’s responsibility for con- 
tributing to the continuous improvement of education both locally 
and on a wider scale. Among the means available to the supervisor for 
discharging these broad responsibilities are: 

1. Teachers’ meetings, at which may be discussed trends in educa- 
tional thinking and practice, and important educational problems as 
they affect the school, the community, or the larger society. 

2. Workshops, professional seminars, and informal study groups, 
conducted by teachers with the supervisor’s encouragement and guid- 
ance, in which common educational problems may be intensively 
studied and tentative solutions reached, experiments or new under- 
takings planned, or evaluation procedures formulated’ , 

3. Visits to experimental centers, educational clinics, and social 
agencies, where new practices can be observed, and some of the prob- 
lems of children and youth can be studied at first hand. 

4. Organized, continuous teacher activity, in committees or small 
groups, on problems pertaining directly to the work of the school— 
curriculum improvement, better social adjustment of pupils, problems 
of pupil health, and the like. 

5. Experimental activities in the school, conducted by teachers who 
have ideas and are willing to try them out. Such teachers should be 

5 See Leadership at Work, op. cit., pp. 113 ff. 
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encouraged to undertake small-scale experiments and should be assisted 
with all the resources the school can command. 

6. Provision for the continuous exchange of professional ideas and 
the free flow of professional and technical information on matters 
both of broader educational policy and of more specific classroom 
application. 

7. Most important, an educational environment in the school which 
is democratic, liberal, receptive of new ideas, and hospitable to the 
exercise of initiative and responsibility by teachers. 

Improvement of Teaching. One group of purposes previously dis- 
cussed relates more specifically to the supervisor's responsibility for 
helping teachers carry out their classroom duties more effectively. The 
following list includes some means of supervision which are commonly 
used, others which have not received equally wide application. 

x. Carefully selecting teachers. Selection of teachers is not always 
the prerogative of the supervisors immediately in charge of their 
instruction, but it is obvious that instruction would be improved if 
those supervisors who are charged with the responsibility were con- 
sulted on the selection of teachers made. A supervisor's efforts will be 
much more productive if directed toward helping promising teachers 
improve in professional competence than toward helping the unprom- 
ising to overcome serious handicaps. Cooperation among superintend- 
ent, principal, and staff supervisor in the selection of teachers can do 
much to promote the improvement of teaching at the source. 

2. Properly assigning teachers. Some teachers do better with older 
children, others with younger; some have special insight into the 
problems of the slow learner and skill in dealing with them, others 
can achieve best results with abler pupils. Each teacher should receive 
what is for him the right assignment. The supervisor is in position to 
make such assignment only if he knows his teachers—their background 
of training and experience, qualities of character and personality, spe- 
cial talents and interests, as well as limitations. y 

3. Observation of classes. This is still the most important means by 
which a supervisor can become acquainted at first hand with the work 
of the teacher in the classroom. Much depends, however, on the manner 
in which the observation is made and on the conferences which follow 
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as to whether the practice becomes a means for the improvement of 
teaching or a source of resentment and insecurity. 

4. Conferences with teachers relative to their teaching problems, the 
purpose being to aid teachers in the conduct of their work rather than 
to criticize and evaluate their teaching. These conferences are likely to 
be more fruitful if they are conducted on a basis of professional equality 

_ rather than the traditional supervisor-teacher relationship. 

5. Demonstrations of good teaching, provided as far as possible by 
teachers on the staff. Such demonstrations are helpful not only to new- 
comers to the profession or the school but to experienced teachers in 
the school who may be interested in observing new or different ways of 
teaching. 

6. Systematic interchange of classroom visits by teachers. As crafts- 
men learn by observing the product of each other’s skill, so teachers can 
learn a great deal from one another. Systematic interchange of visits, 
if made a regular feature of the program of the school, can do much to 
foster good professional relations among teachers, break down defen- 
sive attitudes, and stimulate a healthy exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion. 

7. Training teachers in the use of audio-visual equipment and mate- 
rials. 

8. Systematic use of diagnostic testing programs, to facilitate recog- 
nition of specific learning difficulties experienced by the pupils and 
planning of appropriate corrective instruction. 

9. A cumulative record system, which makes available to teachers a 

ready store of information about their pupils—not only academic grades 
and test scores, but information concerning the pupils’ background, out- 
of-school activities, individual interests, and special difficulties or 
problems. 
ı Xo. An effective program of guidance, which seeks continuously to 
ascertain the special problems and needs of pupils, to bring these to the 
attention of teachers, and to provide effective ways of dealing with 
them. 

11. Organizing, when necessary, special classes for pupils who are in 
need of or can benefit from special instruction. The practice of homo- 
geneous grouping has limitations as well as merits, but there are cer- 
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tainly occasions when instruction could be greatly improved by forming 
special classes for children whose learning needs are markedly different 
from pupils with whom they might otherwise be intermingled. For 
example, teaching effectiveness is greatly impaired if pupils who are 
deficient in basic reading skills are grouped with pupils of considerably 
greater reading attainment. 

12. Retaining only competent or promising teachers. As in other 
professions, there are those in the teaching profession who by aptitude 
or temperament are unsuited to the work. When a supervisor is certain 
that despite his own and his colleagues’ best efforts a particular teacher 
cannot be brought up to an acceptable level of professional competence, 
he is by duty bound to try to persuade that teacher to seek out a pro- 
fession more in keeping with his aptitudes and interests and, failing in 
that, to take whatever measures are necessary and possible to terminate 
his employment in the school or school system. This is a disagreeable 
duty imposed upon the supervisor by his primary responsibility for the 
educational welfare of the children under his charge. On the other hand, 
having discovered a teacher of professional capacity and promise, the 
supervisor is equally obligated to encourage that teacher to remain in 
the school or in the profession, and to help him in all possible ways to 
develop further his professional potentialities. 

Aiding Teacher Growth. Several of the means of supervision sug- 
gested above, especially in relation to professional leadership, also con- 
tribute directly to teacher growth. Among additional means available 
to the supervisor of achieving this important end are: 

1. Organizing and administering the school in such a way as to reduce 
as far as possible the teachers’ burden of routine clerical and “house- 
keeping” duties, and to free them as much as possible for productive 
professional and cultural activities. Teachers whose energies are largely 
expended in doing minor chores around the school are not likely to 
have much inclination or energy for creative activities leading to con- 
tinued growth. Not all teachers, it is true, are likely to use to good ad- 
vantage the greater leisure time made available to them, but the more 
promising and talented among them will, and their efforts will con- 
tribute not only to self-improvement but also the improvement of the 


school and of the profession generally. 
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2. Learning the special interests, plans, and ambitions of teachers and 
cooperating with them, as far as possible, in realizing such as contribute 
to professional growth. This may involve the use of vacation time, 
leaves of absence from the school, program reassignment, special sched- 
uling arrangements, or other forms of administrative cooperation. The 
supervisor must constantly remember that educational administration 
and supervision are for the purpose of helping teachers toward maxi- 
mum professional attainment, and not the reverse. 

3. Providing systematic opportunity for teachers to participate in the 
administration and supervision of the school and in the conduct of 
every important phase of the school program. Teacher growth occurs 
as teachers become involved in professional activities in which they have 
intrinsic interest, the purposes and challenges of which they appreciate, 
and the results of which they can relate to their daily activities. It is not 
necessary for teachers to go far afield to find activities which stimulate 
their intellectual development, broaden their perspective, and release 
their creative imagination. The “ordinary” problems of education are 
big enough to make considerable contribution to these ends. 

4. Assigning promising or talented teachers to such special responsi- 
bilities in the direction of the school program of studies, extracurricular 
activities, social life, and the like as will give them an opportunity fur- 
ther to develop their creative abilities. The supervisor must be careful, 
however, that a teacher's total assignment (class teaching plus special 
duties) does not exceed a normal work load. There is an unjustifiable 
tendency to overwork the ablest and most willing teachers; this is poor 
policy, since these teachers, given reasonable time and freedom to en- 
gage in extraschool pursuits, are capable of the greatest personal growth 
and maximum contribution to their profession. 

5. Encouraging teachers to use their leisure time for study and the 
cultivation of intellectual and aesthetic interests. The best ways to offer 
this encouragement are by manifesting sympathetic interest in what 
the teacher is doing, utilizing the results of such activity, whenever 
possible, in improving the program of the school, and recognizing out- 
standing achievement as a basis for advancement in the profession. 

6. Planning with every teacher a program of in-service study 
(through university, extension, or correspondence courses) related to 
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the teacher's interests and contributing to his growth. Isolated “alert- 
ness” courses, unrelated to any definite objective, are not likely to be as 
productive as a planned, balanced program based on an individual’s 
needs and interests. 

7. Providing opportunity for participation in the work of state, re- 
gional, or national professional organizations and for attendance at 
meetings and conventions. This presumes a liberal policy with respect 
to granting permission for absence from school, and compensation 
for necessary expenses incurred while on a mission useful to the 
school. 

Guiding Staff and Community Relations. Fostering proper human 
relations among colleagues as well as between school and community 
constitutes an important area of the supervisor's responsibility to which, 
on the whole, not enough systematic attention has been given. The 
tendency has been to assume that if a supervisor's mode of approach is 
agreeable and his own conduct beyond reproach, good human relations 
among staff members will naturally follow or be maintained with little 
difficulty. This is only partly true. The matter will be discussed at 
greater length in a succeeding chapter, but for the sake of explaining 
and illustrating further the supervisory process, several means of achiev- 
ing the “human relations” ends of supervision are suggested here: 

1. Setting a good example in the supervisor's own relations with his 
colleagues, with pupils, parents, and citizens in the community—being 
friendly, considerate, approachable, temperate in judgment and expres- 
sion, free from personal and professional bias, and the like. This is a 
sine qua non; no program of fostering good human relations can suc- 
ceed unless the supervisor himself exemplifies the qualities he seeks to 
instil in the group. 

2. Recognizing and rewarding merit, whether reflected in superior 
teaching, special service to the school, work with parents, cooperation 
with colleagues, or community activities. 

3. Helping teachers with their professional problems and recognizing 
and being responsive to their personal needs. One teacher may need 
help in working with an unruly or difficult class; another teacher, re- 
turning to duty after a period of illness, may appreciate a temporary 
respite from some fatiguing task. It is important for teachers to know 
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that their supervisor is concerned to assure their professional success 
and personal well-being. 

4. Working at all times to create a strong group spirit and acting 
promptly to correct or eliminate any tendencies toward factional divi- 
sions or disunity, Just as a supervisor should be quick to recognize any 
contribution toward strengthening group relationships, so must he be 
prepared, in a professional way, to correct any teacher who exercises a 
disruptive influence on the group. A school is a collective enterprise, 
and even a superior classroom performer whose influence on the group 
is disturbing is a liability too expensive to be carried. 

5. Encouraging teachers to use a portion of their leisure time for rest 
and healthful recreational activities. Proper mental hygiene of individ- 
ual teachers is an important factor in creating and maintaining group 
morale; a tired, overworked teacher is not likely to be an effective 
worker or an ideal group member. 

6. Sponsoring and supporting social functions at which the teachers 
may better get to know each other, personally and professionally. 

7. Protecting teachers in their rights to academic freedom, free speech, 
and other privileges properly enjoyed by citizens in a democracy. 

8. Popularizing the school program and its accomplishment, and 
helping to foster community pride in the school. 

9. Supporting and strengthening the Parent-Teacher Association as 
an effective group working on common educational problems. 

10, Organizing advisory groups of citizens in the community to co- 
operate with the school on special problems—intercultural relations, 
health, safety or consumer education, cooperative work-study pro- 
grams, vocational placement of leaving students, etc, 

11. Encouraging all members of the community to take an active 
interest in the work of the school—to visit classes, talk with teachers 
and student leaders, attend social and athletic functions, etc. 

12. Making the school available as a cultural center for the com- 
munity—for adult education programs, social and recreational func- 
tions, youth group activities, etc. 

13. Encouraging teachers to assume positions of civic responsibility 
and leadership in the community, to the extent that their time and 
energies permit, 
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COMPARISON WITH ACTUAL 
SUPERVISORY PRACTICES 


Survey of Elementary School Principals. How does this picture of the 
supervisory process square with reality? Evidence is available from sev- 
eral sources which is worth examining. A recent survey of its member- 
ship by the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association discloses the following distribution of supervisory 
time among the four major functions of supervision (as formulated by 
the Survey Committee and included in the questionnaire sent to prin- 
cipals) : ê y 

1. The appraisal of specific learning situations to ascertain the needs 
of children and the efficiency of the instruction—26 per cent of super- 
visory time. 

2. Technical service to teachers in the form of instructional aids, spe- 
cific suggestions for the improvement of instruction, and assistance in 
pupil diagnosis and measurement—28 per cent of the time for super- 
vising principals and 27 per cent for teaching principals. 

3. Research for the purpose of curriculum construction and revision, 
and for the improvement of materials, techniques, and methods of 
instruction—15 per cent for supervising principals, 16 per cent for 
teaching principals. 

4. Professional leadership of cooperation with teachers through indi- 
vidual or group conferences, through stimulation to further professional 
study, and through cooperative development of some program of 
in-service education—31 per cent of supervisory time. 

The elementary-school principal typically gives about 9 per cent of 
his supervisory time (or about four hours weekly of his total school 
time) to "community duties,” and an added three and a half hours 
weekly outside of school time. Within the school itself, the percentage 
of principals employing the listed supervisory practices is as follows: 

Without passing judgment on the merit of each of the fifteen super- 
visory practices listed, it is noteworthy that among supervising princi- 
pals only four of the activities are employed by as many as 75 per cent 


9 The Elementary-School Principalship, Today and Tomorrow, op. cit., pp. 104-5. 
7 Ibid., p. 125. 
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PER CENT OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS REPORTING USE OF 
SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES è 


Supervising Teaching 
Supervisory activity Principals Principals 

1. Helping each teacher with her problems 97% 94% 
2. Interviewing, studying, and adjusting individual pupils 84 74 
3. Visiting classes to observe teaching 79 52 
4. Interviewing and planning with parents 77 70 
5. Leading general discussion at teachers' meetings 71 55 
6. Providing teachers with extensive instructional materials 79 50 
7. Working with groups of teachers on problems of their 

own choosing 51 37 
8. Asking individual teachers to report at teachers’ meet- 

ings 51 36 
9. Appointing committees of teachers to report at teachers’ 

meetings 51 28 
10. Giving tests to classes 41 33 
11. Giving or arranging for demonstration lessons 36 17 
12. Conducting and applying research studies of instruction 

and learning — « 30 18 
13. Asking supervisors to examine and to report on classes 27 16 
14. Teaching or coaching groups of pupils 19 23 
15. Giving lectures on instructional problems at teachers’ 

meetings 14 8 


or more, and only nine by 50 per cent or more; among teaching prin- 
cipals, only six by 5o per cent or more. Only about one-third of the 
supervising principals provide demonstration lessons or conduct and 
apply research studies of instruction and learning; among teaching 
principals, fewer than one-fifth. “In the large cities supervising princi- 
pals are more likely than in smaller places to include in their supervi- 
sion such technics as lectures to teachers, individual reports by teachers, 
class visits, asking supervisors to examine classes, and demonstration 
lessons.” Such procedures “appear to be distinctly more characteristic 
in schools over 600 in enrolment than in smaller schools. On the other 
extreme, coaching of individual pupils is almost exclusively reported by 
principals in schools with less than 600 enrolment. Individual work 
with pupils and with parents, although widely practiced in schools of 
all sizes, shows a marked tendency to decline as school size increases.” * 
These findings prompt the Yearbook Committee to include among its 


8 Ibid., p. 101, Table 30, adapted. 
? Ibid., pp. 101-2. 
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recommendations that “principals should seek to develop experimental 
and creative attitudes and procedures in the field of supervision. New 
ideas and processes, based upon research and study, are needed to lift 
supervision above dull and obvious methods." +° 

Report by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. A somewhat better picture is reflected in the findings of the 
survey conducted'in 1945 by the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Data obtained by a questionnaire sent to super- 
visors in more than 260 communities representing every state in the 
nation—to city and county superintendents, secondary and elementary 
school principals, supervisors, directors of curriculum and instructors in 
teacher training institutions, and so forth—show a much more exten- 
sive list of processes "frequently or regularly" used by supervisors. The 
table on the next page is reproduced from the Association's Yearbook 
reporting on the survey." 

It will be noted that more than 75 per cent of the supervisors report 
the use of sixteen different "functions" or processes including discus- 
sions of educational philosophy and objectives with teachers, group 
conferences on common problems, helping teachers organize and de- 
velop source or teaching units, and participation with teachers in cur- 
riculum revision efforts; that over 50 per cent report the use of thirty 
supervisory procedures. The number of supervisory practices used is 
not in itself important; the range, variety, and type of practices, how- 
ever, indicate that there is developing in effect a broader conception 
of supervision and that supervisors are discharging in constructive ways 
some of their varied responsibilities.” The same Yearbook also de- 
scribes especially promising supervisory programs now being developed 
on regional and local levels throughout the country. 


10 Ibid., p. 109. 

11 Leadership through Supervision, 1946 Yearbook, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 
1946, pp. 37-8. r $ A 

12 Tt would be interesting for the reader to compare these findings with the earlier 
report of the National Survey of Secondary Education (Administration and Supervision, 
Monograph No. 11, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Office of Education, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, p. 162) which showed a discouragingly small list of supervisory 
activities that 50 per cent of all supervisors in secondary schools regarded as effective. 

13 Leadership through Supervision, Chap. 4, “A Look at Our Best.” 


FUNCTIONS FREQUENTLY OR REGULARLY PERFORMED BY SUPERVISORS 


RESPONDING TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Per Cent 


Functions 


Attending meetings of professional organizations 

Discussing educational philosophy or objectives with teachers 

Holding group conferences to discuss common problems 

Making classroom visits 

Holding individual conferences with teachers on problems they propose 

Discussing methods with teachers 

Working on committees in professional organizations 

Evaluating and selecting books for pupil use 

Leading teaching groups in formulation and development of a common 
philosophy of education 

Helping teachers organize and develop source or teaching units 

Giving suggestions or instructions on how to initiate or carry through an 
instructional unit 

Organizing and working with teacher groups in curriculum revision 
programs 

Interpreting test data to teachers and helping them to use them for im- 
provement in teaching 

Evaluating and selecting books for teachers’ libraries 

Acting as consultant in local faculty group meetings 

Working with curriculum consultants in analysis or development of cur- 
riculum program 

Speaking to lay organizations 

Speaking to parent study groups 

Holding office in professional organizations 

Interviewing parents or laymen regarding educational matters 

Writing or developing curriculum materials 

Preparing descriptions of educational philosophy or objectives with teachers 

Preparing manuals or bulletins on teaching various subjects 

Setting up courses of study, scope, and sequence plans 

Developing pupil-accounting systems, such as cumulative record cards 

Interviewing prospective teachers, employees 

Setting up and administering program to evaluate school practices 

Directing testing programs 

Preparing source or teaching units for use of teachers 

Organizing and/or directing workshops for local teachers in the area 

Previewing films,’ still films, records, or recordings 

Instructing teachers in the use of audio-visual aids 

Preparing written reports of classroom visits for the superintendents 

Writing articles on education or the activities of the school for newspapers 

Administering: standard tests 

Planning demonstration teaching 

Organizing audio-visual materials 

Working with a teacher to help her do demonstration teaching 

Organizing and/or directing work-type teacher meetings 

Distributing audio-visual materials 

Organizing and/or directing workshops for teachers on university campuses 

Writing for professional journals or magazines 

Correcting tests 

Writing or collaborating in writing of textbooks 
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Conclusion. From these reports and from other evidence obtainable 
in the literature it may be generally concluded that the newer concepts 
of supervision and the more extensive and imaginative use of super- 
visory processes which they imply do not exist in the realm of theory 
alone, that there is in practice a growing recognition of the great scope 
and importance of the supervisor’s role and, in some quarters, a sys- 
tematic effort to carry it out. How widespread is the effort in schools 
throughout the country is, however, open to question. The evidence 
would seem to indicate that in many schools the means of supervision 
commonly employed are not as yet sufficiently comprehensive to assure 
the successful attainment of all the major purposes of supervision. 


Exercises 


1. From your own experience or knowledge, can you recall any real in- 
stances of creative supervision? In what sense was each of them “creative” ? 

2. What are some difficulties so common that you can reasonably expect 
them to appear for a new teacher? As a supervisor, how should you pro- 
ceed to prevent or minimize them? 

3. Of the means of supervision suggested on pages 31 to 38, which do you 
think you are now most competent to use effectively? About which do you 
think you need to learn more? 

4. What additional means of supervision could you suggest under each 
of the four major categories on pages 32 to 37? 

5. Which of the means of supervision listed on these pages are especially 
relevant to the job of: superintendent, principal, chairman of department in 
a high school, special subject supervisor? 

6. In view of the fact that so many supervisors report the use of only 
telatively few supervisory procedures, how should you as a supervisor pro- 
ceed in order to insure your carrying out a more comprehensive and balanced 


program? 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER VI 


CHAPTER III 


THE SUPERVISOR AS 
EDUCATIONAL LEADER 


Leadership Is Essential For effective group work there must be 
leadership. However competent and well-intentioned teachers are, they 
do not by working as individuals make a good school—or, more accu- 
rately, a school as good as they could make it by working under such 
leadership as results in the acceptance of common goals, in encourage- 
ment and stimulus, in direction, and in continuous cooperative service. 
Without leadership it is difficult for a group to maintain its unity and to 
keep clearly in sight its principal common goals; it is easier for indi- 
viduals to stray into narrower and specialized interests to the neglect 
of more fundamental attainments; and it is easier for some teachers to 
"backslide"—gradually to lose professional ambition and cease to de- 
velop in their jobs. In relation to the group the leader has several differ- 
ent and important roles to play: he is the catalyst who stimulates indi- 
viduals of diverse interests, abilities, and temperaments to combine in 
effective common action; frequently he provides the spark which re- 
leases and sets in motion the latent energies and talents of individuals; 
at all times he helps to steer the course of group activity into promising 
channels. 

The person who naturally must assume responsibility for educational 
leadership is the supervisor. The precise ways or activities through 
which he discharges this responsibility will depend upon his official 
position in the school or school system—whether he is superintendent, 
school principal, head of department, or special staff supervisor. These 
positions are not interchangeable, and the leadership responsibilities 
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which accompany them are not identical. Yet each supervisor, in the 
conduct of his professional office, must exercise a large measure of 
leadership; and, in each case, regardless of the precise nature of the 
position and the special responsibilities which are involved, the quality 
of leadership provided should be high. 

That is not to say that leadership. is a prerogative of the supervisor 
alone. In a democratic situation, such as a good school or school system 
should exemplify, leadership is never exclusively vested in one person. : 
The supervisor, it is true, is primarily an educational leader and should 
exercise his leadership continuously; there probably has never been a 
good school which has not enjayed good leadership fram its supervisory 
personnel. But teachers, tao, should assume and exercise leadership, as 
opportunity allows, in activities and areas in which they excel or in 
which they demonstrate aptitudes for leadership." Indeed, the best 
supervisor is one who possesses marked skill in fostering and develop- 
ing in teachers, individually and in groups, a sense of and a talent for 
leadership. Growth in capacity for leadership should be part of teacher 
growth. $ 

Supervision of teachers differs considerably from the direction of 
workers in industry, for teachers are professional colleagues in the full 
sense which the term “professional” implies as to intelligence, training, 
and quality of intellectual work. They are on the same social level as 
their supervisors; frequently they have had as good academic training, - 
if not better; they all have some degree of professional training and, for 
the most part, experience; they feel assurance of superiority in their field 
of specialization; as professional workers they feel entitled to a large 
measure of freedom and discretion in the use of educational methods; 
they are frequently individualistic in a manner wholly creditable to the 
ideals of the profession; and they often do not realize the need for help 
from any outside source, especially to lead them toward unappreciated 
goals. 

The more difficult the task, the greater the challenge. It takes rela- 
tively little skill to direct successfully workers who are ignorant and 


1 Ror an excellent account of leadership demoeratically exercised toward educationally 
productive ends, sce Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Assaciation, 1943, especially 
Chap. II, “Developing Teacher Leaders." 
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officially dependent for their jobs on doing as they are told; it takes 
great skill to create an attractive vision of remote possibilities and then 
continuously to direct and promote the power to approximate it. It has 
often been truly said, as the principal, so the school; as the supervisors, 
so the teachers. General Grant is reported to have said, “There are no 
poor regiments, only poor colonels.” 

The evidence cited in the previous chapter shows that in varying 
extent supervisors are accepting responsibility for leadership, especially 
in the efforts to further the improvement of instruction. In the other 
major areas of the supervisor's responsibility—in stimulating and direct- 
ing new educational enterprises, in promoting the growth and in-service 
education of teachers, and in fostering effective staff and school-com- 
munity relations—leadership is not so commonly being efficiently exer- 
cised. There is reason to hope that not in the remote future supervisors 
will be selected and retained chiefly in terms of their competence as 
educational leaders in the major areas of their responsibility, not on the 
basis of personality, past classroom teaching proficiency, or academic 
qualification alone. 


THE BASES OF LEADERSHIP 


To be an educational leader a supervisor must first realize the need, 
the possibilities, and the obligations of supervision. Whatever his prepa- 
- ration, he must accept the challenge to learn steadily how to do the 
whole of his job. However skillful he may be in performing the neces- 
sary administrative routines, he must realize that these constitute only 
a portion of his job, and the lesser portion at that. Executive efficiency 
is important, but more important is willingness to assume responsibility 
for the improvement of the school as an educational concern—the im- 
provement of instruction by the teachers and of learning by the pupils, 
the building of attitudes which contribute toward democratic relations 
among children, teachers, parents, and citizens in the community, and 
the creation of a wholesome human environment in the school. These 
are no small undertakings—there are no easily applicable short cuts or 
efficiency devices; the requisite attributes for success are courage, good 
will, patience, an understanding of people, a clear vision of educational 
ideals, and the will to keep trying. Moreover, the supervisor must 
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emancipate himself from many of the clerical and other routine duties 

which now consume so much of his time. 

Leadership must be democratic. It is a maxim of modern educational 
theory that the day of arbitrary, dictatorial leadership is over, but to 
replace such leadership with an effective democratic kind is not an easy 
task. The quality which makes leadership democratic is elusive—hard 
to define and harder to attain. It lies not only in actions but in attitudes, 

“It is reflected not only in the leader’s outward behavior with people 
and in the group processes which he employs or encourages others to 
employ, but in the values which he holds for himself, in his philosophy 
of life. The democratic leader must be first of all a thoroughly demo- 
cratic person, cognizant of democratic ideals and consciously or uncon- 

* sciously striving to advance them in his living. Affability, informality, 

good humor, and regard for the will of the majority do not in them- 
selves make a democratic leader, else practically all experienced politi- 
cians would qualify for that status. 

Basic in the concept of democratic leadership is respect for people, 
faith in their intelligence, and willingness to enter into human relations 
on a basis of equality. Every leader works with people, but the demo- 
cratic leader is one who enters into a give-and-take relationship with his 
co-workers which wholly ignores status, rank, or position. Democratic 
leadership fosters a sense of self-respect, personal dignity, and equality 
in all those with whom it comes into contact—professional colleagues, 
parents, citizens. It accords respect to junior colleagues on the staff, to 
parents from “the wrong side of the tracks,” to people irrespective of 
race, color, and creed. The democratic leader gives of himself to others, 
and accepts what others may give him in the way of stimulation, coun- 
sel, support, or even opposition. He changes roles willingly, not clinging 
steadfastly to his position in advance of the group but gladly following 
when others come forth with new ideas and proposals. “Wherever 
MacGregor sits, there is the head of the table” does not apply. 

Democratic attitudes cannot be feigned. The supervisor who, however 
approachable, tactful, and courteous, fails to communicate to others a 
sense of equality which he genuinely feels will soon find himself work- 
ing not within the group but outside of it. He may command respect 
and influence, but the quality of his leadership will not be such as to 
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generate in his group growth in initiative, self-direction, and power. 
Such growth comes only with a sense of self-confidence and security 
based on recognition that one is accepted as an equal among equals. 

Democratic leadership operates through and with the group; it knows 
how to stimulate the efforts of individual members and fuse them into 
common group endeavor, how to develop an “our” attitude toward 
problems of common concern. This “our” attitude can be secured by the 
use of many means; seldom, however, is it fostered by a supervisor who 
habitually thinks or speaks of “my school” and “my teachers.” It begins 
by sharing with the teachers, or by developing with them, an under- 
standing of the nature of society and the responsibility of the school to 
it. From such understanding will come an appreciation of the conse- 
quent challenges and problems of the school, with a feeling that these 
are the responsibility of every teacher, the humblest beginner as well as 
the most experienced veteran. And appreciation of problems will in turn 
lead to activity to solve them, either by invention or by intelligent 
receptivity to the proposals of others or to practices elsewhere. The 
sooner teachers can be made to realize that no one else knows the local 
situation well enough to give final answers to their questions and that 
they cannot even appreciate suggestions by others until they have at- 
tempted to find answers for themselves, the sooner the supervisor mani- 
fests real powers of leadership. 

The effects of sharing with teachers, either in groups or in individual 
conferences, the problems of the school are far-reaching. In the first 
place, it develops a professional self-respect. Every teacher likes to feel 
that he has a share in the responsibility for formulating policies and for 
devising means of carrying them out. In the second place, it develops a 
mutuality of interest that leads to an integrated faculty, a necessity if 
there is to be concerted action for a more effective program. And, in 
the third place, it results in contributions frequently of the highest 
value. The group mind is always more fertile than the individual mind. 
It stimulates individuals, and discussions from several points of view 
lead to the soundest possible decisions. Moreover, it gives the public a 
degree of confidence seldom possible when decisions are made by one 
individual alone. 

There will occasionally come times, however, when the supervisor 
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will judge that he has to act contrary to the advice of his colleagues. In 
education, procedures are far more often better or worse than right or 
wrong. Judgments will differ as to the relative merit or the probable 
effects of proposed procedures. In some instances a variety of practices 
may be approved for experimental purposes; in others the supervisor 
may be convinced that irremediable harm may result from a practice 
that the majority of the teachers approve. Decisions on important mat- 
ters should seldom, if ever, be made by.vote. Few innovations are so 
important that they cannot be delayed until opposition has been won 
over by argument or by wise compromise or at least until it has ceased 
to be active and emotional. 

When the supervisor judges it necessary to act contrary to the counsel 
of his colleagues—an infrequent contingency—he should attempt to pre- 
vent or to minimize any possible bad effects. He may continue the ex- 
planation and arguments from his point of view in further conferences 
with individuals or small groups of the opposition. He may frankly 
state that while he respects the arguments on the other side he is not 
convinced and that as the official responsible for the program of the 
school he must for the time follow his own judgment, which he is will- 
ing to change when it proves not to be for the best; and following this 
course he appeals for a fair trial and open-mindedness on the part of 
those who think otherwise. Sometimes it is more effective to give to the 
teachers most hostile to the proposed plan responsibility for explaining 
and justifying it to others—parents, pupils, or the public—and for put- 
ting it into effect. Not infrequently this results in a support more ardent 
than any arguments could produce. 

Leadership must be constructive and creative. Much has already been 
said on this point in the previous chapter; a little will bear repeating. It 
is well to remember first of all that the educational leader does not, in 
relation to his colleagues, act the role of detective seeking to discover 
errors of omission or of commission. One experienced principal in a 
large city when asked what he did in the way of supervision said, “I 
wear rubber-soled shoes so that I can walk down the corridor without 
being heard. I listen at the doors and when all is quiet I know that 
everything is all right.” He probably would have been happy at the 
door of a morgue. But worse than his idea of supervision as disciplinary 
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correction, he gave the teachers the impression that he was attempting 
only to find their poor practices. They became timorous in his presence, 
secretive, and entirely unwilling to lay before him frankly their troubles 
and to seek his help. There could be little wonder that the faculty had 
small professional spirit and manifested no substantial effort for profes- 
sional growth. The school continued year in and year out to use prac- 
tices that caused the smallest amount of criticism by anybody. 

A measure of corrective supervision is necessary: young teachers stand 
to gain much from the criticism and advice of a more experienced col- 
league, and even older teachers make mistakes which, if uncorrected, 
could redound to the educational disadvantage of the children they are 
teaching. The supervisor would be remiss in his responsibility to the 
children if, for fear of offending or displeasing his colleagues, he failed 
to call attention to serious mistakes or shortcomings. But correction can 
be made in positive, tactful, and professional ways which neither foster 
resentment nor undermine self-confidence. Similarly, preventive super- 
vision is important: much administrative activity in the school is de: 
voted to creating the conditions which facilitate learning and instruc- 
tion as, for example, selection of the right personnel, organization of 
classes, arrangement of teaching schedules, procurement of equipment 
and supplies, and preparation of rules governing attendance and punc- 
tuality. The supervisor can go further in this direction; knowing from 
his own and others’ experience that problems of instruction or learning 
will follow as a consequence to certain situations, he can help teachers, 
especially the inexperienced or those new to the school, to anticipate the 
problems or mitigate their effects. 

But the mark of true educational leadership is in the exercise of con- 
structive and creative supervision, in helping teachers not only to main- 
tain acceptable standards of professional competence but to liberate 
their capacities for growth in initiative, resourcefulness, and power. The 
best kind of educational leader not only affords demonstrations of good 
teaching procedure but helps teachers to invent and develop their own 
procedures; not only is receptive to curriculum improvement but creates 
the kind of school environment in which teachers are stimulated to con- 
ceive, try out, and evaluate curriculum changes, independently or in 
cooperation with others; not only supports school and community pro- 
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fessional activities but furnishes the inspiration for teachers, parents, 
and citizens to take the lead in organizing such activities. The attributes 
of such a leader are not necessarily personal magnetism, showmanship, 
and forcefulness; more likely they are democratic spirit, levelheaded- 
ness, integrity, willingness to experiment, generosity in praising the 
accomplishment of others, and restraint in criticism. 

Leadership must be professionally informed. Changes in civilization 
and society and marked advances in the science of education have dic- 
tated great changes in school theory and practice." Though not as spec- 
tacular as some of the recent developments in science and industry 
which have transformed fundamental ways of living, the changes in 
education since the beginning of this century have been quite thorough- 
going. It was not so long ago, for example, that the faculty psychology 
and formal discipline dominated school thinking and practice; today, 
only vestiges (though some of them are sizable) of formal discipline 
remain in the school, and the pendulum has swung a long way toward 
the other extreme—toward emphasis on the immediate needs and wants 
of the individual child in terms of his own personality and situation. 
Moreover, education has grown to the proportions of a professional 
study, large and intricate; areas which were hardly known fifty years 
ago, such as the psychology of personality and clinical child study, have 
become highly developed and fundamentally related to classroom prac- 
tice. Furthermore, there is every indication that education as a profes- 
sional study will continue to grow, perhaps not at the pace of recent 
years but certainly in a way which will challenge the energy and effort 
of the conscientious schoolman who seeks to keep himself informed. 

In such a situation it no longer suffices, if it ever did, for a leader in 
education to be merely an expert executive or a trained specialist (or 
even master teacher) in a limited field of learning. The educational 
leader must be broadly educated in the several areas of the liberal arts 
and in the major divisions of his professional field of education. This 
is not to argue that every supervisor must be a specialist in, for example, 
testing and evaluation or in diagnostic clinical procedures—no more 
than he needs to be a specialist in each of the school studies composing 


2 See Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, and Joseph Justman, Secondary Education, 
Revised Edition, 1950, Chap. IV. 
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the curriculum. But he should be broadly trained in educational phi- 
losophy and sociology, psychology, educational method, measurement 
and evaluation as well as in educational administration and supervision, 
so that he may see intelligently the educational process as a whole and 
coordinate and guide with truer perspective the efforts of his colleagues 
who, as specialists in subject or curriculum areas, may be inclined to be 
relatively more concerned with their special interests. The supervisor 
may be a specialist, too, in some field other than supervision, but in 
addition to specific preparation for his supervisory tasks he must be 
well educated and broadly trained in education as a profession. 

The fact that men and women without unusual educational and pro- 
fessional qualifications for supervisory positions have been in the past 
accounted successful should not weigh against the argument for the 
need for the stated qualifications. Some become successful leaders 
through persistent study and self-education on the job, sometimes at 
considerable cost to pupils and teachers who necessarily suffered from 
their supervisor’s initial lack of preparation. Possessing the necessary 
qualifications, these men and women, more quickly and effectively and 
without wasteful trial-and-error experience, could have realized their 
potentialities for leadership. Others never developed—indeed, seldom 
recognized—the possibilities of educational leadership; they never be- 
came more than mere technicians, running more or less efficiently the 
machinery of administration. The curriculum and the course of study 
remained without significant change or were replaced by those uncriti- 
cally received from outside sources; the instruction continued to be tra- 
ditional and without advance in progressive educational methods; the 
teachers grew only as they were stimulated and directed by themselves 
or by others; and there developed little unity in progress toward higher 
goals. Other supervisors were esteemed successful because of low stand- 
ards. Adequate professional preparation cannot reasonably be depre- 
cated because of these kinds of “success.” 

There still remains the problem of how the supervisor, in an ever- 
changing society and school, can keep abreast of developments so as to 
maintain professional alertness and efficiency as a leader. Jointly with 
the program of in-service education for his teaching colleagues, the 
supervisor must plan and rigorously conduct a program of in-service 
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education for himself. Such a program is difficult to maintain, for it 
must be broader in scope than the other, reaching olt into areas which 
are still in the experimental or pioneering stage. Like the teacher, the 
supervisor must choose wisely among course offerings at institutions of 
higher study, selecting those courses which open new and higher vistas 
of educational endeavor. Through reading and use of helpful references 
—book reviews, digests, indexes, bibliographies—he must keep himself 
informed on current developments in thinking and practice. The posses- 
sion of an advanced degree, Ph.D. or Ed.D., does not excuse the super- 
visor from this obligation; rather it confirms the obligation. Through 
active membership in associations, by regular attendance at meetings 
and conferences, by participation in workshops, and, most important, 
through close professional association and exchange of ideas with his 
own colleagues in the school or school system, the supervisor can effec- 
tively promote his own continuous growth. He can learn much by par- 
ticipating in the activities of teachers and parents in the school and of 
teachers and citizens in the community, not in a restrained official way 
but as an active worker. An educational leader must be prepared to give 
much to others—not only common-sense suggestions and fatherly ad- 
vice, but stimulating ideas and informed counsel. 

Leadership must be skilled in group processes. Earlier? it was stated 
that essentially the supervisor’s job is to work with people, and that 
success or failure is a consequence of the manner in which he performs 
this work. However qualified and able he may be in other respects, the 
supervisor cannot succeed unless he can stimulate and direct teachers 
to work together effectively on common educational tasks, unless he 
can enlist the interest and participation of parents and citizens of the 
community in activities which advance the development of the school. 
The test of the successful supervisor (and educational leader) is not 
whether he conducts himself well on the platform, maintains a neat 
office or tidy school, or enjoys favor in the community, but whether he 
is effective in influencing people to take an interest in education and to 
work for its improvement. Ability to work with people is an accom- 
plishment which can be cultivated by practice grounded in sound prin- 
ciple; it comes more easily to some than to others, but rarely as a matter 


? See Chapter II, pp. 29-30. 
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of inherited capacity alone, unattended by conscious and deliberate 
effort. To learn héw to work with people is as much part of the super- 
visor's professional preparation as to evaluate instructional methods. 

Not all of the supervisor's work with people is group activity. Many 
times in the course of the day he will have occasion to speak individ- 
ually with a pupil, a teacher, a parent, a private citizen in the com- 
munity, or a public official. An important feature of the supervisor's job, 
however, is to work with a group of people—pupil leaders, the profes- 
sional staff of the school, the parent-teacher association, social, civic, and 
business organizations. In relation particularly to his teaching staff as a 
group he has an important responsibility: he is their professional leader, 
responsible for their welfare and happiness in the job, for the quality 
and productivity of their professional work, for their continuous 
growth, for their unity and teamwork. His responsibility toward the 
other groups with whom he comes into contact, though not as contin- 
uous and immediate, is also important; frequently it is the contribution 
of such groups which accounts for the difference between a merely good 
school and an outstanding one. 

An army is said to be victorious when it can “work its will upon the 
enemy.” The relationship of the educational leader to the group with 
whom he works is not analogous. Such a leader is successful to the 
extent that his cooperating group works together freely, harmoniously, 
and effectively toward common ends, formulates wise decisions, and 
translates them into effective action. The ideal of group work is “group 
thinking, group discussion, group planning, group decision, group ac- 
tion, and group evaluation”; * the leader’s role is to stimulate, encour- 
age, guide, coordinate, and expedite. The degree of initiative he assumes 
depends upon the willingness and readiness of the group to fulfill its 
responsibility; the leader’s aim should be to help the group become 
progressively more self-dependent and self-directive. The leader’s func- 
tion is realized through the group: its success as an operating unit is 
the mark of his attainment. 

Much has been written concerning the “group process,” some of it in 
doctrinaire terms. Actually the group process as such is not character- 


4 Group Processes in Supervision, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, National Education Association, 1948, pp. 35-6. 
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ized by any fixed pattern of procedure: groups can operate in various 
ways and still accomplish their ends in a demotratic and effective 
manner. The specific way in which a group proceeds at any time will 
depend upon the make-up of the group, the job to be done, controlling 
factors such as available time, *deadlines," and so forth, and its own 
judgment as to what constitutes effective, economical procedure. Never- 
theless there are general principles which, if observed, will help to assure 
satisfying, productive group activity. These may be stated in various 
ways: for example, the informative pamphlet of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group Processes in Super- 
vision, cites the following characteristics of group processes as “funda- 


mental to effective use": * 


Group atmosphere is democratic. 
Everyone participates voluntarily. 
All action is cooperative. 
There is interaction among members. 
. The group formulates goals. 
Every member is a “change-agent.” 
7. Group morale and discipline are “we-centered.” 
8. Leadership is a function of the group (that is, “Each individual is 

a leader and a follower in group processes; leadership will reside first 

in one person and then in another . . . leadership emerges anew as 

persons in different capacities and with different abilities learn to work 
together and as responsibility of different kinds is placed on different 
shoulders.” ) 

Writing in Group Planning in Education," Stephen M. Corey offers 
these “principles of cooperative group work” derived from an analysis 
of specific instances of desirable group planning and action: 

1. The goals must be such that group activity will expedite their 
attainment. 

2. Work is undertaken that is relevant to the goals the group wants 
to achieve. 

3. Activities in cooperative group work are in sequence: (a) clarifi- 
cation of goals and purposes, (b) consideration of means for the attain- 


DVROMn 


5 Ibid., pp. 34-52. 
91945 Yearbook, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, Chap. 19. 
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ment of these goals, (c) action in terms of the means decided upon, 
and (d) appraisal'or evaluation of consequences, 

4. There is free interplay of minds during all stages of the coopera- 
tive activity. 

5. A consensus of opinion is striven for. 

6. Cooperative projects tend to grow out of an existing group struc- 
ture (i.e, rigid group organization tends to limit the scope of creative 
group activity, whereas fluid organization tends to advance it). 

7. Specific cooperative work projects usually lead to other projects. 


Principles of Group Procedure. Without multiplying such state- 
ments of principles of group activity, which are plentiful in the litera- 
ture, it may be worth while to attempt to summarize briefly some 
suggestions relative to the operation of the group process of which the 
supervisor must be mindful: 

1, Matters involving the group should concern primarily not adminis- 
trative problems but educational policy, e.g., formulating or evaluating 
educational aims, reconstructing the educational program, studying 
school-community problems, planning innovations in school practices. 
The existence of an effectively operating staff does not relieve the super- 
visor of the responsibility for making administrative decisions, most of 
which are better made by the supervisor alone or after consultation 
with one or another of his colleagues, Administration, involving exe- 
cution of details of policy previously established, cannot efficiently be 
vested in a group. 

2. Matters involving the group should be those over which the group 
has jurisdiction and in which group decision can be enforced, Matters 
the outcome of which have already been influenced by directives from 
“higher authority” or those which can practically be decided in one di- 
rection only should not be placed before the group unless it is clearly 
understood that an “advisory” opinion or a group “reaction” only is 
requested. Few things are as disheartening to a group or as subyersive 
of true democracy as conscientious consideration of what proves to be 
an already accomplished or semi-accomplished fact. Once made, group 
decisions should be respected and as far as possible carried out; a group 
quickly loses its enthusiasm when it realizes that its “recommenda- 
tions” are “received and filed.” 
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3. The main elements of group activity are planning, translating the 
plans into action, and evaluating the results, and the group should have 
full freedom to concern itself with all three phases. Group activity 
should not be limited to discussion. There is room in the process for 
energetic executive action by the leader or supervisor, but such action 
should be part of larger group activity. 

4. The group should be free to plan its own method of procedure. 
The democratic process admits of many variations, and it is for the 
group to decide in what manner it shall operate. 

5. Matters placed before the group should be accorded full and free 
consideration with every member of the group participating on an 
equal basis. No individual or faction should dominate the group activ- 
ity either by virtue of rank or seniority or personal influence. Junior or 
younger members of the group should be encouraged to participate 
freely and supported in the right to hold their own views. 

6. Decisions should be made by consensus rather than by majority 
vote. Rule by majority has a divisive rather than a unifying effect upon 
a group. Better to compromise than to alienate the sympathy or support 
of a portion of the group; better still to agree to submit a controversial 
project to a test or an experiment. 

7. The group process offers an unequalled opportunity for training 
leaders. At various times every member of the group should have an 
opportunity to exercise and demonstrate leadership in activities suited 
to his talents and interests. Especially should every occasion be sought to 
discover promising young members and train them in the responsibili- 
ties of leadership. 

8. The group process offers a challenge to the supervisor in his dual 
role as responsible official and as participating member. As the official 
primarily responsible to the public or to his superior in the school or 
School system, he may have the authority to veto contemplated group 
action, yet he must not exercise this authority unless he is convinced 
that the proposed action would have far-reaching undesirable conse- 
quences and that he could not, in good conscience, assume official re- 
sponsibility for it. In that event, he must state his views honestly before 
the group, justify his position, and without resorting to official pressure 
urge the group to modify its proposal. Failing in that, he should 
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attempt to persuade the group to defer making its decision until some 
more satisfactory solution can be reached; a group which has confidence 
in its supervisor will consent to do this. In no event, however, should a 
supervisor act in a peremptory or dictatorial manner, nor is he justified 
in opposing the will of the group simply because its views do not coin- 
cide with his own. It is relatively easy, on the one hand, to be strongly 
authoritarian or, on the other, to be invariably easygoing and compliant 
with the group will; it is more difficult and, from the point of view of 
educational leadership, very important to combine respect for collective 
group decision with a sense of one’s official responsibility for justifying 
that decision to professional superiors and eventually to the public. 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE SUPERVISOR 


In 1915 Crabtree reported that there was no available literature on the 
personal attributes of a successful supervisor; today it is abundant. But 
beyond including all the attributes that characterize the ideal man, there 
is little agreement on those attributes essential for the supervisor and 
there is a small amount of consequent definition helpful in selecting a 
supervisor or in directing one’s growth in the proper direction.” 

In an earlier study * Morrison reported on qualities desirable for 
supervisors as listed, in the order of frequency, by prospective em- 
ployers. This list is reproduced below. (The rank numbers indicate that 
some requirements not pertinent to this discussion have been omitted.) 
The fact that so few of the employers mentioned several essential char- 
acteristics is evidence that they thought of them negatively, that is, as 
lacking in some supervisors of whom they disapproved. Further in the 
article Morrison makes some analysis of such desirable traits as indi- 
cated by "cooperation, delegates and oversees, keeps harmony, friendly 
but not familiar, assumes responsibility for mistakes, relative values, 
persistent energy, willingness to learn, leads but does not drive, grows, 
adapts ideas of others, commends, and interested.” 


7 Read the discussion of “personality” and “personality traits” in A. S, Barr, William 
H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision, Second Edition, New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1947, pp. 577-91. 

? Robert H. Morrison, “Qualities Leading to Appointment as School Supervisors and 
Administrators," Educational Administration and Supervision, 12:505-11, November, 
1926. 
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QUALITIES DESIRABLE FOR SUPERVISORS LISTED 
BY EMPLOYERS IN 40 INTERVIEWS (MORRISON) 


Rank 
2. Leadership, 40% 
5. Ability to get on with people, 25% 


9.5 Foresight, 10% 

14.5 Consideration of opinions of others, 5% 
14.5 Courage, 5% 

14.5 Initiative, 5% 

14.5 Vision, 5% 


21. Abundant energy, 2.5% 
21. Enthusiasm, 2.5% 

22: Originality, 2.595 

21. Self-confidence, 2.595 
21. Sense of fairness, 2.5% 
21. Tact, 2.5% 


Writing on “Personal Problems of the Principal,” Arthur S. Gist lists 
the following qualities which, in his judgment, should be found in'a 
good principal.” (‘These are applicable of course to any supervisor, what- 
ever his special position in a school or school system.) 

(1) He should be a most social and human person, capable of accu- 
rately evaluating people from the human standpoint and highly success- 
ful in meeting and getting along with all types of individuals. Success 
here requires a combination of personal qualities. 

(2) He should be genuinely sincere in every respect to secure the 
highest degree of personal confidence from all persons with whom he 
comes in contact. 

(3) He should be an optimist who is always looking for the best, 
expecting the best, to the extent that his personality is contagious. 

(4) He should be such a professional enthusiast that he elicits en- 
thusiasm from all his co-workers. 

(5) He should be so just and honest in all his opinions that personal 
biases never influence him. 

(6) He should be so firm and impartial that strong personalities in 
his staff cannot overshadow the points of excellence in less forceful 


teachers, 


? Journal of the National Education Association, June, 1930, p. 179. 
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(7) He should be so broadminded that credit and appreciation 
for excellent work will be quickly and easily given to those meriting 
it. 

(8) He should be so openminded that unessential details, an occa- 
sional mistake, or a poor lesson given will not prejudice him for all 
time against a teacher. 

(9) He should be so frank and clearcut in his statements that no 
doubt is left as to his views. : 

(10) He should be so tactful that offense is not taken at his criticisms. 

(11) He should be so sympathetic in his relationships that the 
teachers never feel depressed and discouraged. 

(12) He should be too sensible and too closemouthed to discuss 
one teacher with another. 

(13) He should be so approachable, accessible, and resourceful that 
the teacher will never feel hesitant about coming to him. 

(14) He should have poise and such a high degree of self-control 
that his teachers have confidence in his ability to weather any storm. 

(15) He should be such a hard worker himself that he sets a good 
example for his teachers. 

(16) He should have the courage of his convictions that his teachers 
may have confidence in his opinions. 

(17) He should be so tidy in his personal appearance that he com- 
mands the respect of all. 

(18) He should be so judiciously minded that his teachers, patrons, 
and pupils have confidence in his ability to look at all sides of the 
many perplexing problems which constantly confront him. 

(19) He should be so willing to assume his full responsibilities that 
his teachers will never feel that he sidesteps and shifts unnecessary 
blame and annoyances to them. 

(20) He should possess such loyalty to his teachers’ work that a 
high degree of loyalty is given to him and all his plans. 

(21) He should possess such real love for children that they will 
realize his personal interest. à 

(22) The principal must have efficient habits of work. 

More recently, replies by 350 superintendents to a questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the Department of Elementary School Principals produced 
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a list of eighty-one personal qualities “sought for in elementary school 
principals." The qualities most frequently mentioned were: '? 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ OPINIONS OF PERSONAL 
QUALITIES NEEDED BY PRINCIPALS 


Frequency 

Quality of mention 
Ability to get along with people 150 
Personality 135 
Leadership 112 
Organizing and executive ability 51 
Tact and diplomacy 37 
Good judgment and common sense 35 
Professional attitude 34 
Interest in, liking for, and understanding of children 34 
Ability to teach 33 
Character 33 
Appearance 32 
Poise and emotional stability 28 
Social adjustment 27 
Health, energy, and vigor 27 
Ability to supervise and help teachers grow 21 
Interest in community affairs 21 


Among the items listed by fewer than twenty superintend- 
ents are: desire to improve, ability in public relations, will- 
ingness to work, culture, scholarship, intelligence, loyalty, 
sense of humor, sympathy, voice, democratic attitude, pro- 


gressiveness, initiative, enthusiasm. 


These citations from professional writings suffice to indicate at least 
What some of the desirable personal characteristics of the supervisor 
are considered to be. A person ambitious to become a better super- 
visor may get from the lists criteria, however inexact, of his own 
personal fitness or unfitness; and he should get a few suggestions for 
changes to be striven for in his own personality, subordinating this 
characteristic and emphasizing that. After all, a person has to work 
with the attributes that nature gave him, but he can make the best of 
them. If he is not naturally enthusiastic or courageous, he can attempt 


©The Elementary-School Principalship, Today and Tomorrow, "Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, September, 1948. 
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to develop enthusiasm and courage; but pending some modicum of 
progress, he can use to the best advantage those other characteristics 
that he does possess, such as foresightedness, a willingness to learn, 
patience, and persistence. He is much more likely to make himself 
effective by emphasizing in use the good qualities he has in large 
measure than by an undue effort to develop those in which he is weak. 

Recent trends in the study of personality have emphasized not so 
much the analysis of specific traits as attempts at appraisal of larger 
configurations. A’ person may train himself to overcome specific short- 
comings of which he becomes aware (for example a tendency to be 
short-tempered, over-positive, excessively blunt, and so forth), yet 
overlook larger tendencies or patterns of attitude and behavior with 
respect to which he may fall short of the ideal. For an educational 
leader to be democratic in his general outlook and in his spontaneous 
as well as considered reactions to people and situations is more impor- 
tant than to be fastidious in the niceties of professional conduct. The 
democratic self is reflected not in any single trait but in a whole com- 
plex of traits—in one’s outlook, approach to problems and situations, 
dealings with people in any kind of relationship, The supervisor must 
study himself as a whole person, and consciously seek to develop his 
personality so that his over-all conduct reflects the values and ideals 
of which he and others approve. This conscious, rigorous process of 
self-improvement is as essential a part of the supervisor’s professional 
preparation and in-service training as any program of study in a 
higher institution. 


REQUIREMENTS IN THE PREPARATION 
OF SUPERVISORS 


There was a time when anybody, regardless of education or specific 
training, could qualify for a supervisorship. That time has gone for- 
ever, First there were requirements of academic degrees and of “suc- 
cessful teaching experience,” though such experience not only did not 
fully prepare for a supervisorship but when long continued often 
actually unfitted a person for it. Today most states have laws and 
regulations requiring special certificates for those who aspire to 
supervise instruction, and the number will doubtless gradually increase. 
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Specific requirements of course vary with the nature of the super- 
visory position and its responsibilities: the functions of the superin- 
tendent, principal, department head, curriculum director, and so forth 
are fairly well defined and not interchangeable. Each position requires 
suitable and specific preparation. Yet two conditions clearly exist: 
there is little agreement in practice as to what sort of preparation 
should be required, and the requirements, though varying, are generally 
too low. A survey of the qualifications of county superintendents 
made in 1947-48 by Francis S. Chase for the Council of State Govern- 
ments showed that for the nation as a whole “the minimum legal 
qualifications . . . range from six years of college and thirty semester 
hours in education courses downward to no professional requirements 
at all. Of the states reporting, over half require a bachelor’s degree 
or the equivalent, and a considerable number require graduate work, 
six specifying a master’s degree and two others five years or more of 
college. Twenty-two states report required hours of professional prepa- 
ration ranging from twelve to thirty-five semester hours, Some states 
specify completion of courses in school administration and school 
finance. A large number of states also require experience in teaching 
or school administration or both.” ™ The concluding comment was 
that “the low qualifications set in a number of states indicate that the 
importance of the position of county superintendent is not fully 
understood." 

Summarizing recent studies of certification requirements and actual 
preparation of secondary-school principals, Charles W. Boardman 
reported that, as of 1947, 39 states had special certification requirements 
for principals beyond a teaching certificate. "The basic requirements in 
all states is certification as a teacher in a secondary school. For the 
highest principal's certificate 22 states require the master's degree, 
7 require the baccalaureate degree with additional graduate work, and 
10 require only a baccalaureate degree. The states which issue a 
principal's certificate commonly require professional courses in the 
work of a principal, 29 specifying that these must be taken at the grad- 
uate level. The most common requirement is courses in the adminis- 


1 The Forty-eight School Systems, The Council of State Governments, Chicago, 
1949, pp. 61-2. 
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tration and supervision of the secondary school, but for the highest 
certificate (that is, for principalship of a large school) many states 
specify preparation in curriculum, guidance, and educational psychol- 
ogy; and a course in the philosophy of education is required by 
one state. The majority of states require experience as a teacher 
as a basis for certification, the amount of experience ranging from one 
to six years, but by far the greatest number requiring either two or 
three years’ experience." * As to the extent of actual preparation of 
secondary-school principals, Shannon's study in 1944 showed one 
per cent of the principals holding no degree, 23 per cent the bachelor’s, 
70 per cent the master's, and four per cent the doctor's degree; Sifert's 
study in 1942 of the preparation of principals of larger schools belong- 
ing to the North Central Association reported 10 per cent holding 
the baccalaureate degree, 85 per cent the master's, and four per cent 
the doctor’s."* “Principals in smaller schools most frequently hold only 
the baccalaureate degree whereas principals in larger: schools tend to 
hold graduate degrees, Most principals enter upon their first principal- 
ship with very little or no professional education for their responsibili- 
ties and gain their education by attendance at summer sessions in 
higher institutions, . , . In the graduate preparation the fields most 
commonly pursued, and which are rated the most valuable, are the 
organization, administration, and supervision of the secondary school, 
educational psychology (including tests and measurements), curricu- 
lum, guidance, educational philosophy, and courses related to methods 
of teaching.” 14 

In its comprehensive study of the elementary-school principalship 
previously cited," the Department of Elementary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association found, on the basis of informa- 
tion received from 680 superintendents, that more than half of the 
superintendents accept four years of college training as an adequate 
minimum preparation for the elementary-school principalship, and 


12 Charles W. Boardman in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Revised Edition, 
W. S. Monroe, Editor, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950, p. 1191. 

13 Both studies cited by Boardman, op. cit. 
- 14 Boardman, op. cit. 

15 The Elementary-School Principalship, Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary-Schoo] Principals, National Education Association, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, September, 1948. 
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fewer than one-third require five years of training or a master’s degree. 
In almost three cases out of four elementary-school principals are 
required to have some special professional preparation. However, the 
“specialized preparation requirements are relatively nebulous. Even 
though they are specified in terms of courses, there is reason for believ- 
ing that programs of preparation at the graduate level are still rela- 
tively few in number.” !5 Specific inquiry concerning the preparation 
of principals appointed between 1942 and 1947 showed that in two 
localities out of every three which responded to this inquiry all 
principals appointed during this period had some special training for 
their position; in the remaining one-third of localities some but not 
all of the principals appointed had such preparation. Inasmuch as 
not all of the places to which this inquiry was addressed responded 
with information, it seemed a reasonable conclusion “that from one- 
third to one-half of the recent appointees have no specialized prepara- 
tion for their tasks." 17 

Viewed in larger perspective, the advances made in raising to 
respectable level the standards of professional preparation for super- 
visorships are not discouraging; one has only to compare the pre-service 
attainments of supervisors twenty or thirty years ago with those today. 
Much of the improvement stems from the efforts of professional asso- 
ciations, regional accrediting agencies, and state departments of edu- 
cation, But from the facts cited in the preceding paragraphs it is 
evident that the extent of preparatory training for supervisory positions 
which now obtains throughout the nation is inadequate to assure the 
needed educational leadership. Supervisors filling positions in larger 
schools and school systems seem better prepared for their tasks than 
their colleagues in smaller units; yet the smaller schools and systems 
also (perhaps the word should be especially) require effective educa: 
tional leadership. Granted that such leadership is not entirely a func- 
tion of pre-service preparation, supervisors lacking proper preparation 
are certain to be handicapped in their first years on the job, and 
many of them are never completely successful in overcoming this 
handicap. 


1° Thid., p. 140. 
17 Ibid., p. 146. 
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What is the proper preparation for a supervisor? The answer can 
be provided only in general terms. In the first place the supervisor 
should have had such an academic education as will have developed 
in him broad and persistent intellectual interests." Such interests 
are more important than a rich fund of knowledge, which can exist 
without culture. Interests will lead to a constantly increased amount 
of knowledge; they are the only cause of persistent intellectual growth. 
In all probability every individual will develop interests in one field or 
in closely related fields, which is not only natural but also to an 
extent desirable. But while doing this, the supervisor who expects 
to be an effective leader in a school cannot afford so to limit his interests 
that he fails to have some part in a large number of the more impor- 
tant fields of culture. It is too much to expect a supervisor who is 
primarily interested in science to be equally interested in history, 
government, both domestic and international, literature, music, and 
the arts; but it is not too much to expect that he will range widely 
enough to be intelligently appreciative and to discover possibilities 
that may attract him to activity and consequent growth. The emphasis 
on interests as a part of the liberal education of the supervisor does 
not imply that they are primarily for use in his professional leadership, 
though they may from time to time function there; they are to develop 
him as an intellectual person sharing richly in the wealth of civilization. 
Only with such development, which has no terminus in an attained 
standard, can a supervisor lead such a rich intellectual life that he can 
approximate the possibilities of professional leadership of teachers 
who have, or should have, varying amounts of cultural interests. 

The professional education that a supervisor should have cannot 
safely be set down with any degree of definiteness in terms of courses 
or hours. It will best be indicated by an analysis of his job. A mere 
prescription of so much “graduate study” will inevitably be unsatis- 
factory; it has in the past frequently led to an assumption that courses 
in the history of education, psychology, the practices in European coun- 
tries, and the like inevitably lead to professional competence. However 
valuable they may be as a background for advanced study, they are not 


18 See Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, and Joseph Justman, Secondary Education, 
Revised Edition, 1950, Chaps. XV and XVI. 
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the first that a prospective supervisor needs. Without question he 
should have an education which leads him to an understanding of the 
nature of society and of the part that the schools should play in it, of 
the meaning of education in all its important phases both cultural 
and utilitarian, of the other educative activities in the community and 
the desired and possible articulations of the school with them, of the 
characteristics of youth, of the laws of learning and how they may most 
effectively and economically be used, of the means of evaluating out- 
comes of learning and teaching, and of other such fundamental matters. 
Without such knowledge the supervisor is not competent to profit 
either from detailed technical instruction or from study of other prac- 
tices, which he cannot really understand, properly evaluate, or wisely 
adopt. 

Beyond such fundamentals the supervisor will need training in the 
techniques which an analysis of his work indicates as important. He 
will do well to discriminate between courses that deal with economical 
routines of performance, however immediately helpful, and those that 
constantly refer to principles enabling him to meet unanticipated 
situations and to decide for himself the proper methods of procedure. 
The time should soon come when supervisors or prospective super- 
visors will constantly challenge their university instructors to justify 
any topic in terms of its value to the better performance of the job of 
educational leadership. 

The supervisorship will not become truly professionalized until 
specific preparation is generally recognized as necessary. The prepara- 
tion of a school superintendent must deal with the problems which 
confront the superintendent in his job, and especially with the prob- 
lems involving human relations. Knowing how to influence the intel- 
lectual climate of a community, how to clarify educational ideas for 
the layman, how to marshal community support for a school program 
is probably more important than knowing technical details of school 
budget preparation, selection of sites, and school building construction. 
Yet with varying emphasis the preparation of a school superintendent 
should deal with all the important tasks which together constitute the 
superintendent’s official responsibility. Similarly the preparation of a 
school principal should emphasize proper principles and techniques 
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of working with children, teachers, parents, and citizens outside the 
school, yet should not neglect schedule making, school record mainte- 
nance, and other technical features of school administration. Not 
infrequently, however, the preparation of supervisors has shown 
excessive preoccupation with technical minutiae and failed sufficiently 
to concern itself, in a specific way, with the important but less tangible 
requirements of the job. 


THE SUPERVISOR MUST GROW IN HIS JOB 


As long as he aspires to leadership, the supervisor must continue 
to grow in his job. Not only does his growth induce growth in others, 
but new conditions bring new duties. By growth in competence to 
perform old duties, the supervisor finds time to undertake new ones; 
as he brings the staff to levels of proficiency in their accustomed 
tasks, he can lead them to higher responsibilities which stimulate them 
to continuous effort and greater success. Thorndike has exploded the 
myth that one becomes too old to learn; as the power of rote memory 
gradually and slowly declines it is supported by other powers, especially 
of apperception, that develop from the richness of experience and con- 
tinuous skilled effort to learn, No supervisor worthy of his profession 
should need outside stimulus to make himself grow. While profiting 
from all stimuli and direction from others, he will activate his ambi- 
tion by his own self-initiated activities. There: need be no fear of 
breaking under effort, for far fewer people collapse from work than 
‘from worry, especially from worry resulting from realization of 
incompetence and stagnation. Growing people generate energy; the 
more growth there has been, the easier it will be in the future. Peace 
of mind from a feeling of competence and a knowledge of steady 
increase in power is an ideal to be sought by everyone. 

The conscientious supervisor should look about at others who are 
truly successful and learn how they have grown. Though their ways 
may not be best for him, they will be at least suggestive. He will 
have to learn what ways are best for him. He should also look at 
those who have reached a plateau of contented stagnation and learn 
why they began to die so young; they will provide evidence of what 
he should avoid. He should look forward ten years and decide what 


-— 
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he wants to be professionally, and from the consequent ideal he can 
and should make for himself a long-time program for growth. It is 
his responsibility, and his alone, how steadily he pursues this program, 
which naturally from time to time he will amend. The young super- 
visor who depends long on others to tell him how and when to 
grow has not advanced far on the path of professional leadership. 

Some of the important means that a supervisor may profitably 
use for professional growth are the following: 

1. The supervisor should clarify his philosophy and his ideals and 
constantly reflect how they may be applied. Specific measures he can 
learn from others, and they may have temporary value. But constantly 
increasing power and progress toward ever greater effectiveness can 
come only from habitual reflection in terms of general principles 
that underlie the constantly elevated ideal. 

2. The supervisor should develop the will to grow. Others may 
bring on him occasional pressure and may give occasional direction 
and help, but he himself is the only one on whom he can depend for 
that constant necessary stimulus. If he is sincerely ambitious for pro- 
fessional growth, he will avoid doing what others can be got to do rea- 
sonably well, he will so far as possible rid himself of routine duties, and 
he will avoid being drawn unduly into outside responsibilities which, 
even though he can perform them with outstanding success, do not 
contribute to growth in professional competence. He must sedulously 
refuse to undertake evening school or other similar extra duties that 
preclude his having time for material growth. He must reserve time 
for study and for reflection and conscientiously use it for these pur- 
poses. He must develop the will to grow so that he is unhappy unless 
he makes the most serious continuous effort. And, finally, he must be 
daring to do, to try the practices that his reflections lead him to believe 
are right. 

3. The supervisor should analyze his duties and find what he can 
do best. Some necessary duties he can delegate to others; some he 
can learn to do more expeditiously, permitting them to take no more 
time than absolutely necessary to make performance acceptable; and 
some he will recognize as offering the greatest possibilities for growth 
in outstanding competence. Like teachers, every supervisor should 
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make himself conspicuously notable for doing something better than 
anybody else in the professional neighborhood. It is by a few out- 
standing successes that one is known, rather than by doing everything 
with commonplace satisfaction. Success facilitates success. 

4. The supervisor should experiment. He should be courageous to 
give a trial to what his reflections indicate as better procedures or what 
others report as unusual and successful, provided it is sound by his 
philosophy and reasonably promising of success. Trial by teachers is 
justified, however, only when it is preceded by careful planning, by 
adequate supervision, and by such measurement of results as is neces- 
sary to give evidence of success or failure. One important reason for 
the slow progress in education is that these provisions have not been 
made for “experimenting” with novelties. If there is proved success, 
a novel practice should be continued. Seldom are the results of experi- 
mentation altogether negative. Usually something worth-while for 
continuance can be salvaged from the most extreme cases of failure. 
But even if the failure is absolute, the effort will have contributed 
to growth that will make the next venture easier and more promising 
of success. 

5. The supervisor should systematically read professional literature. 
Publication is so prodigious that no one can expect to “keep up” with 
all that appears in books and magazines. This means that reading must 
necessarily be selective; every person will have to choose to read 
intensively that which lies closest to his field of special interest, broad- 
ening himself by extensive reading in the more general fields. Unfor- 
tunately much reading under the direction of some college professors 
is bad in its effects, emphasizing as its end merely a correct report of 
what the author has written. That is not the purpose for which the 
supervisor will read to promote his own professional growth. He will 
read critically, often choosing material with which he expects to dis- 
agree. He will test all that he reads by his philosophy and by his 
experience, being receptively open-minded to learn what is meant, but 
stubborn to yield unless a convincing case is made. He will read with 
the question “What does this indicate for our work?" constantly in 
mind. He will spend less time on the printed page and more time in 
thinking about it, in talking it over with others, and in planning to 
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translate it into the best possible practice. Education prints more and 
does less about it than’ any other professiua. The supervisor desirous 
of growing professionally will do something about it. 

6. The supervisor will learn from observing teaching. As stated 
later at greater length, one important «eason for visiting classes, not 
only in the school in which one serves but in others as well, is to 
enlarge one’s own knowledge of good teaching practices. The super- 
visor who visits only to rate and vo criticize teachers is missing a 
great opportunity for his own growth. He should be constantly alert to 
see, to remember, and to reflect on unusual practices, whatever they 
may be, in order that he may grow in competence to understand and 
to devise more richly a better program of progress. 

7. The supervisor should learn from business and industry, and from 
other types of schools. The tendency of supervisors is to confine their 
observations and study to the type of schools in which they work. But 
there is teaching, often highly skilled teaching, performed in many 
other places, He can often learn much from the supervisor of telephone 
operators, the head of a group of clerks in a department store, the fore- 
man in a shop, or instructors at the local dance hall, golf course, or 
private “business college.” They have to teach successfully or they fail 
to hold their students or to get new ones. Often the best teaching in 
a school is by the athletic coach. The supervisor ambitious to grow on 
his job will not overlook opportunities to learn from such people how 
effective teaching is done, nor will he be too proud to adapt their 
best methods. 

8. The supervisor should discuss his problems with others. No argu- 
ment is needed to support the assumption that a supervisor can profit 
from the points of view, the criticism, and the suggestions of others. 
He is very likely to seek such help from his professional superiors 
and even from his colleagues. But he needs more than this; he needs 
the challenge of new points of view, the stimulus of hostile opposition. 
And this he can get by putting his problems before representative 
laymen, some in the humbler walks of life as well as those in the 
professions, explaining fully the situation without concealing the 
essential facts, and considering with open mind what they have to say. 
Of course by such procedure the supervisor can do much to educate 
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the public into understanding, sympathy, and support. But the 
purpose. here emphasized is to get new points of view, criticism, and 
novel suggestions. The supervisor should be more eager to understand 
others than to correct them; and after understanding he: will need to 
spend long hours in evaluating what he has heard and in profiting 
by what can be translated into a program for his own growth. Common 
sense about the solution of educational problems is not confined to. 
schoolmen. E 

9. The supervisor should confer frequently with teachers about his 

own problems. This means of growth is merely a subdivision of the 

' preceding one. The problems of a supervisor are not altogether un- 
known, at least in part, by the teachers. By laying them one at a time 
before the staff, in group meetings or individually, the supervisor in- 
sures that they are understood, gets information that increases his own 
understanding, improves the morale of the staff, and is likely to receive 
suggestions of value in his attempts to devise solutions. While the 
teachers are often able to give good advice by reason of their professional 
training and experience, the supervisor should recognize that they often 
are likely to have points of view similar to his own and, to some extent, 
possibly to reflect his own opinions. 

10. The supervisor should actively participate in small professional 
discussion groups. In all parts of the country there are numerous small 
voluntary groups of supervisors (e.g., principals) who meet from time 
to time, usually once a month at dinner, for informal discussion of 
problems of common interest. If such a group is not available, the 
supervisor ambitious to grow will usually have little difficulty in finding 
within driving distance others with similar aspirations and needs. The 
groups that have proved most successful usually number from a half- 
dozen to twenty-five; they make their own programs and frankly dis- 
cuss their problems, each member freely making his own contribution 
and profiting by those of his fellows. Sometimes the group observe the 
classes of a school and then discuss what they have seen. Sometimes 
they combine to make simple studies or experiments, and sometimes 
they attempt to translate general theory, especially as presented in 
national reports, into a practical program for action. Such groups offer 
a wonderful opportunity for professional growth by all members and 
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for leadership by the more competent. From them one can often learn 
much of great value for the improvement of teachers’ meetings in a 
school. 

11. The supervisor should attend professional conventions. There is 
a technique of attending conventions which is mastered and used by 
few. It is not sufficient merely to pay dues, to wear a badge, to greet old 
friends and to make new ones, to swap stories in the lobby, or even to 
occupy a seat during the proceedings. There is an art of listening criti- 
cally though with open mind, of taking notes, of reflecting on what is 
said, and of translating what is approved into a program for practice, 
immediately or later. If the programs are not helpful, there is an obliga- 
tion to use such influence as one has to make them so. There is much 
possible help from discussing with other delegates of similar interests 
what has been heard, not briefly expressing an opinion but considering 
at length the proposals and the arguments of the speakers and evaluat- 
ing them in terms of local conditions. Such extended discussions by 
small groups are highly profitable. There is much possible stimulus to ' 
growth also from exchanging experiences with colleagues, especially 
such experiences as are pertinent to the general theories presented at the 
meetings, and from visiting unusual features in schools in or near the 
city where the convention is held. j 

12. The supervisor should reflect on his own supervisory practices. 
The habit of sitting down a few minutes every day and calmly reflect- 
ing on what one has attempted, analyzing every effort and evaluating 
the mistakes as well as the successes, is highly recommended. Almost 
everyone gives to his activities a few casual thoughts of evaluation, but 
that is very different from the deliberate and unhurried analysis which 
enables one most assuredly to plan how he can do his work better in 
the future. Especially for active administrators this is difficult; they do 
not like to spare the time from "doing something." But reflection on 
what one has done is the best preparation for what one wishes to do 
better. The supervisor should make a habit of systematically putting 
himself and his program to proof as objectively as if he were an omnis- 
cient and impartial observer. 

13. The supervisor should periodically enroll for courses in higher 
institutions. The foregoing suggestions for growth lack the stimulus of 
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systematic study with others of similar interests and responsibilities and 
also lack the guidance of instructors with unusual competence in needed 
fields. It is not always easy for the supervisor, especially after years of 
successful leadership, to submit himself to the disciplines demanded of 
a student. But one significant contribution results: it gives him again, 
as nothing else can do, sympathetic understanding of the pupils in the 
school in which he serves and of the teachers whom he has taught in 
group meetings and conferences. If the courses in higher institutions 
have been well selected, they should also contribute much help for 
growth from the broader principles of education and the applications 
made by the instructor out of his store accumulated from observation, 
reading, and the experiences of former students. If the instructor can 
find time for personal conferences on the supervisor’s problems, he may 
bring a new point of view, usually related to fundamental theory, and 
often much practical help of an immediate nature. But all of his sug- 
gestions the supervisor should put to proof as if they had no official 
sanction whatever. The supervisor will profit greatly from the oppor- 
tunity afforded by courses, of learning from his fellow students, many 
of whom are widely experienced and highly successful. Courses taken 
without the compulsion of degree requirements are likely to be the most 
profitable of all. 

14. The supervisor should write for professional journals. One great 
value of setting down one’s ideas on paper is that it forces clarification 
and organization of thought as few other stimuli do. The supervisor 
who is ambitious to grow will find it of great value himself to write 
under the motivation of publication complete expositions of his best 
practices, justifying them with simply stated theory and clarifying them 
with concrete illustrations. These he can submit to the most suitable 
of the many professional journals, national or local, or to the news- 
papers of his community. He owes such contributions to the profession 
and to others who are seeking to grow, and they supply a perfectly 
proper advertisement of his own competence. But the point emphasized 
here is that writing is a potent help to growth; it motivates, it clarifies, 
it forces organization, it puts to the proof what is being done, and it 
often receives helpful criticism. The supervisor who feels that he has 
small ability in self-expression on paper should especially accept this 
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challenge. He will profit from it whether or not his first attempts result 
in publication. 

15. The supervisor should popularize his achievements. Many a per- 
son who is unusually effective in some phase of his work is reluctant 
to make it widely known lest he be criticized for self-advertising. How- 
ever, for several reasons the supervisor should make known his success- 
ful efforts. In the first place, he owes to the public a report on its in- 
vestment in money and in children. The public is interested in what is 
being accomplished, and it will be proud of anything unusual. He should 
achieve and advertise, not himself but professional successes, in order 
that he may be permitted to achieve. Every success known to others 
results in more confidence that the general program is sound, and in 
more hospitality to future unusual efforts, The supervisor owes to the 
profession reports from which others may profit. The local members 
of the profession are just as important as those farther afield. It should 
not be necessary to caution against advertising of self, which frequently 
leads to disastrous attitudes. The emphasis is on popularizing knowl- 
edge of successful practices in order that others may more easily follow. 

16. The supervisor should occasionally rate himself on a rating card. 
There are a number of rating schemes prepared for principals but 
apparently they have not had wide use. The total score of items is of 
negligible value, for unusually strong or unusually weak characteristics 
weigh far more in a total estimate than the values ever assigned them. 
But a supervisor will find it profitable periodically to rate himself for 
the purpose of evaluating his own personal and professional equipment 
and his practices. By doing so he will have brought to his mind matters 
that he may have overlooked and he will profit from considering the 
estimation of values set by others. He should not be unduly influenced, 
however, by the relative values assigned; his own ideas may be better. 
Every supervisor would do well to prepare, using what has been pub- 
lished, his own rating card, and then to use that card periodically for 
checking on his own growth and for preparing a program to strengthen 
both his good and his weak practices. 


19 See, for example, Thomas H. Briggs, “Self-Rating Scale for School Principals,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 27:49-64, Decem- 
ber, 1943; also, Dow C. Keesler, “Development of a Principal Self-Appraisal Program,” 
American School Board Journal, 113:48, September, 1946. 
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17. The supervisor should occasionally invite teachers to rate him. 
The practice of the supervisor’s rating teachers is common; the practice 
of teachers rating a supervisor is not?" However, if a supervisor sin- 
cerely wishes to learn what the teachers think of his various activities 
in supervision in order that he may know where he especially needs to 
grow in effectiveness, this practice has its possibilities. That it may have 
its dangers too is obvious. The supervisor who asks to be rated must 
steel himself against hostile criticisms as well as against lack of appre- 
ciation; and he must not bask complacently in the sunshine of approval. 
He must make clear to the teachers the purpose of asking them for a 
rating, and he would do well to work out with them a scheme of items 
on which anonymous ratings are sought. The supervisor who is eager to 
grow in his job will not be interested to identify the author of any 
rating, but he will give himself a thorough self-examination to ascertain 
judicially the causes of implied criticisms, favorable as well as deroga- 
tory, and he will set himself to make the former more justifiable and 
the latter impossible, 

18. The supervisor will from time to time assume new responsibilities. 
The easiest procedure is to continue doing acceptably what he has 
learned to do well. That does not lead to growth. Growth results from 
accepting new responsibilities or from enlarging old ones. When one 
scheme for supervision has proved successful, it will be continued and 
Promising new ones will be tried, That they may be difficult is a good 
reason for trying them, for it is by overcoming difficulties that growth is 
made necessary and is most likely to result. There are thousands of 
people who have stopped growing because they are too cautious and 
timid to undertake anything new; in a few years a habit is fixed and 
these people count less and less, both personally and professionally. 
Some new responsibilities or the Possibility of extending old respon- 
sibilities are offered by outsiders, official superiors or others, but the 
more important ones the supervisor must be alert to discover for him- 
self. Although the undertaking of responsibilities outside his field, like 
leading a drive for membership in the Red Cross, is often helpful in 


20 See James Binney, “Teachers Look at Supervisors,” Journal of Education, 132:191- 
3» October, 1949; Louisa Pike, “Teachers Speak to Their Principals," National Elementary 
Principal, 29:9-11, February, 1950; and Myrtle M. M. Gillet, “Teacher Rates Her 
Principal,” Journal of Education, 133:48~9, February, 1950. 
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demanding the exercise of latent talents, the supervisor should be on his 
guard not to let such tasks unduly interfere with his professional growth. 
He will find abundant opportunities for new responsibilities in the field 
of improving instruction. 

19. The supervisor when young should make changes in position. 
Changing from one locality to another is one of the disadvantages of 
the profession of education. Everyone likes to settle down in a con- 
genial position, to make friends, and to become a part of the com- 
munity; but more than any other profession education often requires 
a person to move to another community in order to secure the promo- 
tion that he has earned. This moving has its advantages, too, especially 
when one is young. It furnishes the challenges just set forth as con- 
ducive to growth; it enables one to leave the memory of mistakes; it 
offers opportunities to apply what he has learned by previous experi- 
ence; and it enables him to profit from another set of observed superior 
practices. The supervisor ambitious to grow in professional competence 
can sometimes afford in the early years to move to another position 
with no increase in salary chiefly for the effect it will have on his 
growth. 

20. The supervisor will continue to grow culturally. While the 
supervisor is a professional official, he is also an individual with his own 
cultural life to lead and enjoy. He should not permit his professional 
obligations to thwart that; and in order to enjoy his cultural life most 
fully, he must constantly increase his resources. The more full his cul- 
tural life, tlie more effective he can become professionally; it not only 
furnishes a relief from the steady tension of official duties, but it enables 
him as a person growing in cultural wealth to understand better the 
teachers with whom he works and the educational purposes that they 
seck to achieve with their students. Every supervisor should ride a cul- 
tural hobby, and he should constantly add new horses to his stable. 


A professional spirit on the part of a supervisor will encourage a simi- 
lar spirit on the part of those supervised —In the last analysis, the 
creative work of the supervisor will be measured by his devotion to the 
cause of education, expressed through productive scholarship and 
leadership. If his loyalty to this service controls his own activities, it will 
be found in the lives of those with whom he is associated. If he has 
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given himself willingly and wholeheartedly to a study of the meaning 
of education in our society, if he is thoroughly conversant with the con- 
tributions of science to our profession, then he may ask for a like 
consecration upon the part of his colleagues. Great leadership is depend- 
ent upon social intelligence, professional scholarship, professional in- 
sight, and professional imagination. These are granted only to those 
who value the cause they serve above everything else. The supervisor 
may hope to provoke in the lives and the work of his colleagues no 
greater understanding or enthusiasm or idealism than that which con- 
trols his own. Just as the teacher should have a technic of teaching—so 
the supervisor should have a technic of supervision.” 


A school is organized that it may be administered; it is administered 
that it may be instructed. Neither organization nor administration has 
any value in itself; indeed they have no meaning apart from facilitating 
instruction. Yet our professional literature is full of discussions and 
reports of studies of how schools should be organized and of how they 
should be administered with no reference to the educational objectives 
or to the direct means for attaining them. The junior high school move- 
ment, to give one notable illustration, failed to attain anything like its 
possibilities because the preparation for it was concerned more with 
the distribution of grades in a building, the classification and salary of 
teachers to be used, and with the records to be kept than with the expe- 
riences proper for boys and girls in the intermediate period of their 
education. There was an assumption in too many administrative quar- 
ters that the educational program would take care of itself. We have 
developed school administration to a high and laudable plane of excel- 
lence; it will not suffer by comparison with administration in business 
or industry, and it is far superior to administration in most professional 
offices and homes. But what value is there in skilled administration 
unless the educational program is worth while? It is high time that the 
whole profession recognized that the major responsibility of the super- 
visor is to lead teachers to the steady, continuous, and progressive im- 
provement of the curriculum and of the techniques of teaching 
that enable youth most assuredly and most economically to profit 
from it. 


21 The source of this quotation has unfortunately been forgotten, 
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Exercises 


1. Make a case study of successful leadership in some local industry, busi- 
ness organization, public agency, or non-school activity. What do you learn 
from this study that may be of aid in your own efforts to provide such 
leadership? 

2. List the personality traits that you think are most essential in a super- 
visor who aspires to professional leadership. Rate yourself by the list. Which 
ones do you need to strengthen? Which strong ones can you so emphasize 
by use that the weaker ones will be least harmful? 

3. In the light of your knowledge of your own professional assets and 
limitations, formulate some principles of procedure which may especially 
guide you in your efforts to provide successful leadership. 

4. In terms of your own education and present professional opportunities, 
plan a program of in-service training for yourself as supervisor which will 
contribute toward your continued professional growth. 

5. Outline in some detail the professional training that you think you still 
need. In what fields of cultural education does your own preparation need 
to be strengthened? 

6. Organize and conduct a discussion group of a problem of educational 
interest. What do you learn about yourself as a leader and participant in 
such group activity? 

7. Try to summarize succinctly what you have learned at the educational 
convention you ‘attended most recently. In what way can you use this knowl- 
edge to increase your own competence as educational leader? 

8. What new professional responsibilities have you recently undertaken? 
What were the results? What further ones do you hope to undertake and 
how can you plan so as to avoid any bad effects previously experienced? 

9. Set down in some detail what you should like to be able to do most 
efficiently as a supervisor ten years from now. How do you plan to grow 
toward this efficiency? File the statement and make a memorandum to 
evaluate yourself once a year by it. 

1o. Discuss some educational problem with several men and women who 
are not and never have been teachers. What can you learn from the expe- 
rience? 

11. How can a supervisor popularize the successes of a school or of an 
educational program and escape the criticism of self-advertising? 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER VI 


CHAPTER I V 


STAFF AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


In his position a supervisor will have relations with many people— 
individuals and groups, laymen and professional colleagues. For exam- 
ple, the superintendent is responsible to the Board of Education, and 
in the conduct of his duties normally works closely with other public 
officials, community agencies, groups of various sorts, and private citi- 
zens; professionally his closest associations are with colleagues serving 
on his own staff, with school principals, and, less directly, with mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The principal usually has no direct responsi- 
bility to the Board of Education, but normally is in contact with parents, 
community organizations, and private citizens; his direct relations with 
professional colleagues are, on the one hand, with the superintendent, 
his representatives, or other school principals and, on the other hand, 
with the teachers and supervisors serving in his own school organiza- 
tion. The “human relations” responsibilities of each supervisor vary in 
nature and extent with the precise position he occupies in the school 
or school system; “line and staff” charts marking out conventional lines 
of responsibility among educational officers are plentiful and need not 
be reproduced here. More important is a consideration of some of the 
principles upon which the staff and community relations of all super- 
visors should be based. The principles discussed in the following pages, 
though generalized, may be adapted to any specific situation. 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISION 


All Teachers Should Be Supervised. The unfortunate and incomplete 
conception of supervision as merely an aid to poor teachers in times of 
special need has greatly limited its use and effectiveness. When its pri- 
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mary purpose is conceived as stimulus to professional and personal 
growth, supervision will be recognized as important for all teachers and 
unending in its possibilities. A teacher must increase his own personal 
worth, enlarge his interest and general scholarship, widen his vision, 
broaden his culture, and acquire better individual resources. Without 
growth there is stagnation and eventually inevitable retrogression. 
"There is no such thing in a profession as reaching a standard and stay- 


‘ing there. No “standard” is satisfactory; the better the teacher, the 


greater his possible growth. “The supervisor in education must articu- 
late forces for human welfare, assisting the teacher in realizing full 
value in every iota of her training, insight, knowledge, skill, and per- 
sonality, and through such realization not only improve her service but 
increase her professional strength for even better service. The teacher 
who is effectively supervised continues her professional education.” * 

Eyen were all teachers to reach an acceptable “standard” of perform- 
ance, such standard could not remain satisfactory when changing edu- 
cational conditions bring new responsibilities and new challenges. Dur- 
ing the past generation the conception of education has broadened tre- 
mendously. No longer is it sufficient to drill youth in a body of tradi- 
tional subject matter; education today is generally recognized as con- 
cerned with the whole of every individual—the physical, aesthetic, 
social, moral, and ethical as well as the intellectual. And the idea of 
what is desirable in each of these aspects of education is also changing. 
We are developing a new psychology of learning, which has been as 
yet only in part translated into practice. And the youth now crowding 
our schools through the secondary level are a fair sample of the entire 
population, no longer highly selected on the basis of superior intellects 
or of fortunate social and economic status, but with startling ranges of 
abilities, interests, aptitudes, and needs. In the face of such facts, what 
“standard” could remain satisfactory? 

Another factor that makes supervision a necessity is the individualism 
of teachers and their satisfaction in working alone with emphasis chiefly 
on the subject to which they have been assigned. It must be recognized 
that no school can be effective unless the teachers work as members of 


1 Clyde B. Moore, “Trends and Purposes of Professional Supervision," Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 12:379-92, September, 1926. 
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a team, each contributing what is possible from his field to clearly seen 
general objectives for the attainment of which all are responsible. Youth 
cannot be effectively educated in segments, and youth need help in 
synthesizing what is learned into a philosophy of life. It is only by 
means of supervision, carefully planned, skillful, and continuous that 
teachers can be welded into a unified group and directed in cooperative 
work for a commonly perceived and approved end. 

Variation in Teachers’ Preparation. Supervision, whether conceived 
as corrective or as stimulating to growth, is necessary because of the 
variation in the training and experience of teachers. Numerous studies” 
have reported that the preparation, both general and professional, of a 
distressingly large number of teachers is entirely inadequate for the 
success of the schools in which they are employed. There is no need of 
considering averages, for the critical concern of any supervisor is with 
the individual teachers in the school for whose professional competence 
and achievement he shares responsibility, Whatever the training of the 
teachers, efficiency can be improved by supervision, which should be a 
never-ending venture in adult education. One teacher will have rich 
academic training, on which he will rely too heavily, and may be lack- 
ing in a knowledge of how to organize his materials and how to present 
them with the promise of effective learning. Another will know far too 
little of what he is expected to teach but will possess numerous technical 
skill which cannot produce results because of his lack of the raw mate- 
rials with which to work. Between these extremes there are variations 
of all kinds that challenge a supervisor to stimulate growth where it is 
most needed or most promising of fruitful results. The challenge be- 
comes greater and more pressing when teachers are of necessity as- 
signed, as frequently is the case, to fields in which they have entirely 
inadequate preparation of any kind. 

Variation in Experience. The variation in experience is equally great. 
Many schools employ as teachers young men and women who have had 
no practical experience of any kind. This is not altogether bad, for 
supervision can often be most effective before poor habits are formed 
and when the young teacher realizing his needs is genuinely receptive 


2 See, for example, the summary on “Preparation of Teachers" in Chapter V of 
The Forty-cight State School Systems, The Council of State Governments, Chicago, 1949 
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to help. Although the practice of "teaching until something else turns 
up" is being gradually replaced by an expectancy of persistence in the 
profession, thus reducing the proportion of new teachers in schools, 
those who are beginning need continuous and expert help to adjust 
them to the new environment and to enable them to start well in the 
chosen way. Supervision is also especially needed by teachers new to a 
school, whatever their previous experience. The latter may have been 
good or it may have been harmful. In the former case the supervisor 
must be careful not to impose his own ideas of procedures, which may 
be less effective with the teacher than the accustomed ones, and he may 
have to use delicate tact to make his assistance desired. When former 
experience has been bad, often because of poor supervision, the super- 
visor's task is more than usually difficult; he has to get rid of bad prac- 
tices and sometimes bad attitudes while carrying on his constructive 
program. Data on the tenure of teachers” make clear the challenge 
presented to supervision by teachers who are new in a system. 

Variation in Teaching Competence. The great range in the com- 
petence of teachers, whatever their experience, also makes its demands 
upon supervision. There is in many schools evidence of teaching re- 
markable for its consistent seeking for the broadest and highest ideals 
of education, for the ingenuity and skill in enlisting the interest of 
children, in devising appropriate instructional materials and procedures, 
and in stimulating growth toward educated maturity, But, as any ob- 
server knows, such teaching is not typical of the profession at large. A 
study, some years ago, of teachers who were reported “best” in large 
urban schools found that the great majority were pursuing the conven- 
tional method of assigning text material, explaining it, and questioning 
on it! In recent years standards of professional workmanship have 
undoubtedly risen: more teachers are experimenting with instructional 
techniques which place a premium on the development in children of 
creative interest and talent, of initiative and the power of intelligent 
self-direction. But, by and large, the criticism which is sometimes 
levelled at the aimlessness and ineffectiveness of schools, even if too 

? See Arvil S. Barr and Willard J. Brandt, “Teacher Tenure," Review of Educational 
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severe, is not entirely undeserved. As emphasized throughout this book, 
exceptionally good teachers are the most important challenge to the best 
supervisors, manifesting the largest growth under recognition, encour- 
agement, suggestion; and cooperation. But the large majority of teach- 
ers, ranging from those who do excellent mechanical work all the way 
down to absolute failures, are also challenges which supervisors must 
be prepared successfully to meet. 

Special Responsibility of Supervision for New Teachers. As previously 
noted, new teachers especially need help in adjusting themselves to their 
professional duties and responsibilities. In effecting this adjustment the 
supervisor is obliged to assist. “Upon the beginning teacher's successful 
orientation depends the pattern of conduct which will doubtless be 
established in his classroom for many years to come. Upon it hinge, 
too, the satisfaction and effectiveness not only of the teacher himself, 
but also of the pupils entrusted to his care. For satisfaction and effective- 
ness are the curiously intertwined attributes of any classroom situation 
if worthy objectives are to be attained.” 9 The supervisor must, as rap- 
idly as is feasible, attempt to ascertain the respects in which the new 
teacher is peculiarly good or promising, and to look also for weaknesses 
which need to be corrected before permanent harm is done. In their 
1932 study Johnson and Umstattd reported " that, in the judgment of 
supervisors, the problems in which beginning teachers most frequently 
require assistance are in remedial instruction, diagnostic testing and the 
use of test results, adaptation of subject matter to the needs of the indi- 
vidual, directing study and training pupils in study habits, discipline, 
and class management. Some of these problems are among the most 
important in teaching and are not, of course, peculiar to beginning 
teachers, but the latter are apt to find them especially disturbing. In 
addition the supervisor will need to be prepared to assist beginning 
teachers with special problems of personal adjustment to the school and 
perhaps to the community. 


5 Miriam B. Booth, "Helping the Beginning Teacher," Educational Administration 
and Supervision, 31:53-60, January, 1945. See also James B. Edmondson, “Assisting 
the New Teacher,” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
29:39-40, January, 1945. 

ê Palmer O. Johnson and James G. Umstattd, “Classroom Difficulties of Beginning 
Teachers," School Review, 40:682—6, November, 1932. 
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Supervision for Continuous Growth. Supervision is needed by all 
teachers, the ambitious as well as the complacent, as a stimulus to pro- 
fessional growth, which should be continuous rather than sporadic. 
Tenure laws protect the poor and the lazy teachers as well as the good, 
and, especially in large schools, to prove sufficient professional incom- 
petence to warrant dismissal is known to be difficult. There are far too 
many teachers who will make few and infrequent attempts to develop 
professionally unless they receive repeated stimulus from without, which 
has the purpose of setting up a stimulus from within. There are others 
who entered upon teaching before the present requirements were in 
effect, and others who still met the requirements without having real 
teaching competence. For these the supervisor should be a continuous 
training school. Supervision is needed, too, for the purpose of holding 
teachers to their best and of jarring them out of ruts of mediocrity or 
worse. One of the particularly bad ruts is manifested in the attitude 
that a teacher’s responsibility is merely to assign lessons from the se- 
lected text and to mark pupils on the mastery of factual material. 

Failure of Pupils Evidences Need of Supervision. The need of super- 
vision is evidenced by the failure of pupils not merely to master as- 
signed facts and principles, but also to retain them, to organize them 
with what they previously have learned, and habitually to apply them 
to life situations. The evidence of lack of mastery has been too fre- 
quently published to be repeated here. The results are much worse 
than are indicated by distributions of marks assigned after the use of 
school examinations or of standardized tests, though the percentage of 
low marks in every school is alarmingly high. Failure by a pupil is 
failure by the school, whether caused by improper classification, poor 
teaching, or failure to stimulate a pupil to call forth his best effort. 
Even though failure be considered wholly the responsibility of the 
pupil, there is little or no profit to society from the investment it has 
made, and for this the school is ultimately responsible, Less than 
mastery differs from failure only in degree. 

But the challenge to supervision is even greater than that evidenced 
by records of immediate learning. Too small an amount of what is 
mastered is retained. No person is judged efficient in this world by what 
he has once known and since forgotten. No more foolish statement was 

a 
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ever made than that “education consists of what remains when one has 
forgotten all that he has learned,” a statement based on a mediaeval 
misconception of practical psychology. Supervision is needed to help 
teachers help youth to master significant learning, to retain it, to or- 
ganize it, and to form the habit of repeatedly calling on acquired 
knowledge and skills to meet the enlarged needs of the educated per- 
son. Supervision has a responsibility also for helping teachers to provide 
instruction which is adapted not merely in method but also in content 
to the widely divergent individual differences in ability, aptitudes, in- 
terests, and probable needs. 

Supervision in Unfamiliar Fields. Superintendents and principals are 
continually in positions where they must exercise supervision in instruc- 
tional fields in which they are not themselves expert. The question 
very naturally arises whether in such situations they can make effective 
contributions as supervisors. The answer depends, of course, on what 
is meant by supervision. If it is inadequately conceived as telling a 
teacher exactly what content should be presented and what detailed 
methods should be used, the answer is an inevitable negative. That 
is not the proper concept of supervision, however. By reviewing the 
definition of supervision previously given and by considering the pur- 
poses that have been proposed, one can readily see that a supervisor 
with no knowledge whatever of a subject can render many services to 
its teacher. Moreover, there are general principles of method common 
to all subjects, and from a teacher can be obtained information regard- 
ing purposes sought and materials used in his subject field that will 
enable any skilled supervisor to make intelligent suggestions. If a teacher 
of French is intending among other things to teach pupils to pronounce 
the language correctly, it requires no unusual knowledge of the sub- 
ject to reveal that failure is inevitable when a class is silent four-fifths 
of the recitation period. There are abundant opportunities for service 
by a skilled supervisor who has no knowledge whatever of the subject 
taught. As a matter of fact, a supervisor should seldom presume on his 
own training and experience in a subject field to give detailed sugges- 
tions; his responsibilities are far larger than that and his opportunities 
for effective service can best be found in seeking more comprehensive 
purposes. 
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The Attitude of Teachers toward Supervision. The attitude of teach- 
ers toward supervision will depend upon their experiences with it and 
on their professional ambition and alertness; these in turn develop from 
a vision of the possibilities in education. Numerous studies have 
reported what teachers’ attitudes actually are, and necessarily the 
reports do not always agree. A few may be cited as illustrating what 
teachers sometimes want supervisors to do. 

In a comprehensive study based on returns from more than three- 
fourths of 963 teachers of eight departments in 33 high schools, Reavis 
reported ? the various kinds of aid which teachers desired from super- 
visors, as follows: 


PERCENTAGES OF TEACHERS DESIRING FROM SUPERVISION 
THE FOLLOWING AID (REAVIS) 


Per 
Item Cent 
- Opportunity to observe the work of superior teachers 22 


. Assistance in diagnosis of deficiencies of teaching and suggested remedies 19 
. Frequent personal conferences 14 
. Factual data regarding scientific experiments to 
. Commendation for better than average work 10 
. Frequent demonstration of good teaching 8 
. Assistance in management of problem pupils 6 
. Aid in constructing tests 6 
. Aid in preparing lesson plans 4 
. Tested formulae for meeting every kind of difficulty 3 


SOS ONDUAN 


None of the items is mentioned by more than a relatively small 
fraction of the teachers. Two-thirds of the teachers stated that they 
thought the supervision which they had was helpful; 23 per cent 
thought it not helpful; and 1x per cent made no reply to the question. 


7 The subject is a favorite in educational literature. In addition to those summarized 
in the text, a few recent articles are: James Binney, “Teachers Look at Supervision,” 
Journal of Education, 132:191-3, October, 1949; Myrtle M. M. Gillet, "Teacher Rates 
Her Principal," Journal of Education, 133:48-9, February, 1950; Howard H. Hightower, 
“How Do You Rate With Your Teachers, Mr. Principal?" Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 38:343, May, 1949; Louisa Pike, “Teachers Speak to Their Principals," 
National Elementary Principal, 29:9-11, February, 1950; and Willis Tate, "Principal, 
Can You Take Democracy?” Clearing House, 15:71-3, October, 1940. 

8 William C. Reavis, "How to Improve Supervision in Secondary Schools,” Bulletin, 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, National Education Association, 40: 305-15, 
March, 1932. 
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Following is a list of the activities that the teachers judged helpful 
and not helpful: 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSIDERED BY VARIOUS PERCENTAGES 
OF TEACHERS HELPFUL AND NOT HELPFUL (REAVIS) 


Helpful 

Per 

Item Cent 

enl I I d) E SN MN 
1. Merely confirming teachers’ ideas of merit 31 
2, Aiding teachers in acquiring better practices 23 
3. Rendering general assistance 14 
4. Aiding in diagnosing difficulties 12 
5. Aiding in preparing remedies for poor learning practices 8 
6. Aiding in classroom control 5 
7. Disapproving of practices formerly considered satisfactory 4 
8. Demonstrating good classroom practices 2 


Not Helpful 


1. Failing to reveal appreciation or interest in efforts of teachers to make professional 


improvement 27 
2. Offering suggestions regarded as invalid 2, 
3. Condemning practices considered good 17 
4. Approving practices considered poor 15 
5. Interrupting too frequently 1 
6. Criticizing with no constructive suggestions 7 


oo 


a More recently Replogle’ ascertained from over 300 teachers “repre- 
senting various forward-looking school systems in the Middle West” 
judgments as to the kinds of help they wanted most from supervisors. 
The findings are noteworthy in that they reflect the teachers’ interest 
in some of the recent and emergent trends in curriculum organization 
and method of instruction. 


TEACHERS WANT HELP IN (REPLOGLE) 


1. Improving teaching methods and techniques—how to introduce 
and teach a unit, lesson, or center-of-experience; how to plan with 
pupils; where to locate materials; what technique will work best. 

2. Utilizing some of the newly discovered principles of group dynam- 
ics—how to change the morale and behavior of groups; how to get 


? Vernon L. Replogle, “What Help Do Teachers Want?" Educational Leadership, 
7:445-9, April, 1950. 
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feeling of security and maximum participation; how to make class 
groups more productive, to reach decisions, to evaluate their own work- 
ing. 

3. Locating and utilizing community resources. 

4. Providing for individual differences in a crowded classroom—how 
to work with a small group and at the same time keep other pupils 
profitably busy, how to meet widely disparate abilities and interests in 
same class group. 

5. Handling pupil behavior, discipline cases—how to balance indi- 
vidual welfare with group welfare; how to help the individual without 
harming the group and vice-versa. 

6. Meeting needs of atypical pupils—low 1.Q., high 1.Q., physically 
handicapped. ' 

7. Caring for the needs of the emotionally maladjusted —how to be 
more than sympathetic; how to provide experiences and guidance that 
will contribute to emotional maturity. 

8. Enabling teachers to evaluate their own teaching competency— 
what makes me a good teacher; what are my teaching liabilities; what 
are my assets. 

9. Using art and music to better advantage in the regular classroom 
situation—how to utilize the the arts in general education. 

10. Relating the on-going activity (unit, center-of-experience, project) 
to the problems, concerns, and tensions of pupils—how better to meet 
needs and interests of pupils in current teaching situations. 

11. Using current teaching situation to make more understandable 
the contemporary social realities (i.e., social problems and forces which 
characterize our society)—how to translate the problems and issues of 
modern society into teachable elements. 

12. Making better use of visual aids. 

13. Locating and making available expert resources personnel as spe- 
cial problems arise—who knows the answers to our problems and how 
we get his help. 

14. Identifying and utilizing the possibilities of the current classroom 
activity (problem, unit, project, lesson) for purposes of clarifying, and 
enabling pupils better to understand democratic values, loyalties, and 
beliefs—how to enable pupils to identify, compare, and contrast authori- 
tarian versus democratic values; how to intellectualize democratic 
values, 
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15. Constructing and building teaching units on problems and topics 
not found in basic textbooks (i.e., use of leisure time; consumer educa- 
tion; understanding one's self and others; United Nations; conserva- 
tion; and making, choosing, and holding friends)—how to deviate from 
the textbook without getting lost. 


It is sometimes asserted that supervision may hamper the individual- 
ity of the teacher, preventing him from experimenting and developing 
unusual materials or methods of presentation. In his 1935 study Briggs 
reported *° that 82.3 per cent of 116 teachers replying to a questionnaire 
did not think that in their own experiences this was the case, and an 
additional 4.4 per cent stated that the ways in which they had been 
hampered were insignificant or unimportant. These figures should be 
interpreted, however, only in the light of repeated statements that 
there had been no supervision at all or that it had been of such nature 
as to have little possibility of hampering the ingenious or the irregular. 
Two quotations from letters of teachers involved in this study are 
given: 


I. 


Whether or not one's individuality is hampered depends on the super- 
vision. I think of two supervisors who were entirely different, the one 
allowing me to use my judgment on all matters, but at the same time 
keeping in close touch with what I was doing and offering construc- 
tive suggestions, the other narrowing me to details so that I felt pinned 
down and hampered in a great many things. I never knew whether by 
taking the initiative I was doing the right thing or whether the super- 
visor would object. I felt that he paid too much attention to trifles and 
this tends to narrow a teacher, certainly. 


2. 


At the beginning of my career I was subjected to rigid discipline by 
the head of my department. The man knew how to teach German and 
his results were remarkable, but he had the reputation of not being able 
to keep teachers in his department; he treated them so severely, The 
man nearly killed me with supervision, example, direction, but I owe 
everything today to him. I hated him, but "stuck" because I felt he had 


10 “Supervision in Secondary Education,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
10:80~4, October, 1935. 
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something fine. I remained with him five years, and we became fast 
friends. Today I teach according to his ideas, with some changes. He 
taught through inspiring terror; I give the boys and girls fun—and get 
just as good results as he did—using methods similar to his. No day 
goes by but that I realize what I owe to his supervision. But he nearly 
drove me mad. 


The following letters indicate at least that teachers have strong and 
effective attitudes resulting from their judgments of their principals. 


Dear ManGARET: 

It's pleasant to have the first week-end intermission for drawing a 
breath and getting ready for the serious work of the year, but it’s pleas- 
ant, too, to get back to the school. After teaching as long as I have one 
feels that somehow the children were a treasury in which one invests 
oneself year after year. The summer has given me a lot, which now I 
am eager to invest, economically and wisely, in these new youngsters— 
so young and yet so possible. 

Principals come and principals go in our schools—some for one 
reason, some for another; and this fall we have a fresh specimen paus- 
ing with us en route upward. (He told us so himself.) It’s amusing, 
even if a little difficult here and there, to recall the procession since I 
came ten years ago. First there was A, a pleasant, slap-you-on-the-back 
sort of person, whose whole notion of running a school was to jolly 
everybody into a sort of pseudo-happiness. He was "promoted" into 
business, where he is succeeding well enough. We "carried on" next 
with B, a cold-blooded executive. He didn't talk education with us 
either, but how wise he could look and how non-committal he could 
be when we went to him—until we learned better—for "advice"! But 
if he didn't talk education, he did talk—nay he preached—economy. 
Dear exuberant little Johnnie Phillips he suspended a week for throw- 
ing away a piece of chalk. After two years he became superintendent 
—naturally. Then came C. He was the tragedy of the series, a man of 
sound common sense and generous impulses, but Nature hadn't blessed 
him with early culture. He wore his school clothes to President Brad- 
ley's dinner and ate ice cream with a spoon; so of course he had to go. 
D doesn't count—at least, he didn't. De mortuis nihil. 

And now we have E. He is a trained educator, he knows the conven- 
tions of life, and he is industrious. So far, so good. But he won't last. 
With all his advantages, the poor boy has already doomed himself by 
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his patronizing airs. At the first teachers meeting he antagonized all of 
us whom he didn't amuse by his calm assumption that after our years 
of service here we knew nothing or less than nothing about our work. 
As he talked on and on I glanced about and took an inventory: Miss 
Wilkins with her refinement and tact, Mr. Frank with his imper- 
turbable calm and patience, Lucy Yancey with her tremendous energy 
and sharp tongue, Lola Bell who has nursed more discontented pupils 
back to interest and industry than the rest of us together, and so on 
through the corps. Of course the usual crop of new teachers we don't 
know as yet. But Mr. E. knows, he said he did, and he never forgot to 
imply our ignorance and incompetence. 

Then at assembly he offended half the old pupils and failed to stimu- 
late the new ones. I wonder what reports went to three hundred homes 
after that first talk, and what support he can count on. Poor boy, he's 
in bad at the start—all, or almost all, because he can't imagine how 
other people feel and think, or that they do feel and think. He's off on 
the wrong foot, and at the end of the year he'll be off on the right train. 

And finally—I mustn't bore you too long chattering about this tem- 
porary disturbance of ours—when he made his first round of "inspec- 
tion" he found nothing but faults, and he made no bones about telling 
us about them, even though the pupils heard or guessed all that he said. 
What will it profit the school if he convinces everybody, us included, 
that we are all wrong, and he is entirely right? After all that we have 
put into the school, the best we had, I have a notion it's quite as much 
ours as his anyway. 

Now, I'm through with that topic. Being human still, I had to get it 
out of my system, and it was better to write it to you than to add to the 
culminating hostility by a verbal contribution in the rest room. We'll 
get on well enough, for now each of us "antiques" will paddle her own 
canoe, while the chief might have had us all working together for a 
common good. Why couldn't the Lord combine all the virtues once in 
a while and send us a real leader! : 

Affectionately your sister, 
AGNES 
Dear GnETCHEN: 

This morning school began again. That word again, which writes 
itself in italics, marks another milestone, and I am forced to wonder 
where I am getting after these seven years of teaching. A delightful 
summer—friends, books, leisure, and now school again. The same 
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building, the same desk, the same subject, the same pupils—under dif- 
ferent names, of course. The only new thing is the principal, and he 
is dreadfully new. He is young and I feared he would do as his prede- 
cessor did two years ago, try to change everything instanter—not be- 
cause everything was wrong, but because he felt it necessary to do 
something to make us know he was on the job. 

But I must say this for our young friend, we got under way this 
morning with the minimum of confusion and loss of time. Of course 
there was at first the boisterous noise of the pupils as they came in 
bubbling with animal spirits accumulated during the summer, most of 
them ready, I dare say, to give or to accept a challenge from teachers 
and principal alike. But our young boss, instead of spending futile 
effort—trying to shut them up, gave them something to do. He had his 
plans all ready and in an hour—take it from me, as Jed would say—we 
were under way as if we'd been running a week. 

This morning he came into my room as unostentatiously as a friend, 
gave me a nod to go on, and sat quietly through the whole period. 
Think of it, a whole period with never a peep, and he a principal! But 
he seemed to know what he was looking for, and the word that he said 
as he left the room made me think he was looking for the good. 

It was the first recognition of what I’ve tried to do, the first real 
honest-to-goodness praise I've ever had. Other people have superficially 
flattered me, but this man knows good teaching, I can see that, and 
overlooking my blunders he saw into the heart of my effort. I’m for 
him—strong! And when he comes again I'm going to show him how 
really good I can be. 

And now to bed. I’m all ready for tomorrow, and—do you know?— 
I'm a little eager to get into harness again, all of us pulling together for 
the young savages that have come to us. 

Faithfully your friend, 
JANE 


Although the attitudes of teachers toward supervision here quoted 
are interesting and at the same time significant of what supervisors 
actually attempt with regard to the improvement of instruction, these 
attitudes should not be regarded as immutable. They indicate some 
of the supervisory activities that teachers want, and suggest either 
directly or by implication some of the tasks to which the supervisor 
should address himself. But in the final analysis the supervisor will 
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need to work out for himself a comprehensive program of supervision 
resting not upon teachers’ likes or dislikes but upon principles to which 
he can honestly subscribe. 

The Supervisor’s Relations with Teachers. The principles by which 
the supervisor may seek to guide his relations with teachers have in 
many places in the preceding discussion been either suggested or 
explicity stated. It may be helpful, however, here to summarize briefly 
the most important of them, repeating the stipulation that they must 
be applied in the particular manner befitting the situation in which 
the supervisor finds himself. 

1. The relations between supervisor and teachers should be as 
between professional colleagues and as between social equals. The 
best personal relations as well as the most effective results in the 
improvement of teaching and learning are secured when supervisors 
and teachers alike are motivated by an attitude of mutual respect, 
by a clear understanding of one another’s responsibilities and rights, 
a sense of ease and freedom in one another’s presence, and a sense 
of the dignity and worth of each other's position. Nothing in the 
supervisor’s position warrants an assumption of professional or social 
superiority; manifestation or even consciousness of such superiority 
makes good professional relations difficult. The best supervision is exer- 
cised in an atmosphere of genuine democracy. 

2. Supervisory responsibilities should be discharged on a professional 
rather than on a personal level. However friendly and informal the 
atmosphere, it should be clear that professional cooperation is based 
upon common ideals, clearly understood principles, and approved 
practices rather than on personal loyalty or liking. In good professional 
relations between supervisor and teachers there is room for genuine 
difference of opinion and a good deal of give-and-take, not of the 
tendentious sort but of a kind which reflects honest devotion to 
principles. 

3. Supervision should be based upon cooperative thinking and effort 
rather than on the supervisor's sole direction and authority. Few today 
regard education as the clearly understood and certain process it was 
considered to be in the days of “formal discipline”; only through coop- 
erative endeavor, the pooling of judgments, and many-sided experi- 
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mentation and evaluation can educational progress be assured. However 
rich his own background of training and experience, the supervisor 
cannot today rely solely upon his own judgment and wisdom for 
significant improvement in curriculum and teaching and learning 
practices. The supervisor’s role, rather, is to stimulate educational 
improvement, to guide, coordinate, and assist in the common efforts 
of the group. 

4. Greater progress in the improvement of education can usually be 
made by proceeding slowly on a firm basis of common good will and 
understanding than by forcing educational reforms quickly. Improve- 
ment in education cannot be a hurried affair; it usually involves 
re-examination of basic values, attitudes, and principles, and requires 
professional reorientation and retraining. However great the need may 
be for drastic change in the program of studies or in instructional 
methods, it is better to proceed by gaining the confidence and good 
will of the teaching staff and by laying the groundwork for a clear 
understanding of proposed new objectives. 

5. The supervisor should set the tone of the organization by the 
manner in which he discharges his own responsibilities. By the ener- 
getic and economic performance of his duties and by his own steady 
professional growth, the supervisor should establish a high standard 
of competence for the teaching staff and encourage emulation by others. 
Conversely, few things can so rapidly discredit him as talk about his 
background, experience, competence, etc., if he does not give evidence 
of them by his performance. 

6. The supervisor should at all times be mindful of the importance 
of good morale among the teaching staff and should so conduct himself 
as to contribute to the sense of security and professional well-being 
of his colleagues. No educational change can be an improvement if 
one of its concomitant effects is to lower teacher or pupil morale. In 
the performance of his duties as well as in his guidance of cooperative 
supervisory activities, the supervisor must be careful that the morale 
of the teaching staff is maintained or enhanced. 

7. The supervisor should consistently seek to promote good social 
and professional relations among members of the teaching staff. Con- 
tributions to harmony and good teamwork should be recognized and 
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commended, while activities disruptive of harmony, whether based on 
personal or on professional differences, should be strongly discouraged. 
There is room for the individualist and for the dissenter in the teach- 
ing community, but factionalism and narrowly sectarian spirit do not 
contribute to educational efficiency and improvement. 

8. The supervisor should provide systematic opportunity for the 
personal and professional growth of teachers. By organizing and 
administering school affairs efficiently, by relieving teachers of needless 
clerical and routine duties, by good programming and assignment of 
teaching schedules, and more important, by positive aid and encour- 
agement to individual teachers, the supervisor should foster personal 
and professional growth and development. 

g. The supervisor should seek to develop the special abilities of teach- 
ers, at the same time helping them to improve in other respects in 
which they may not be equally strong. It is discouraging for teachers 
to have their relative weaknesses invariably become the focus of super- 
visory attention. Moreover, the program of the school is likely to 
benefit most when teachers are encouraged to contribute to it the 
fruits of their special abilities and talents. 

10. The supervisor should utilize every opportunity for honest com- 
mendation of teachers’ achievement and effort. While flattery should 
be avoided and praise for small accomplishment should not be exag- 
gerated, meritorious achievement should always be commended. A con- 
sciousness of appreciation and recognition stimulates teachers as hardly 
anything else can do. 

11. The supervisor should make every effort to help teachers antici- 
pate difficulties and prevent their occurrence; once difficulties occur, 
it is the supervisor's duty to help teachers overcome them. The super- 
visor is not primarily a critic or judge; his primary duty is to improve 
instruction and, through that, learning by pupils. 

12. The supervisor should particularly aid new teachers or beginning 
teachers in their adjustment to the school and to the community. The 
school is often a terrifying place to teachers without experience and 
a confusing one to those transferred from a different environment. 
Such teachers also need help, which the supervisor can furnish directly 
or through others, in making desirable contacts in the community, 
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contacts that promote personal happiness, without which effective 
teaching is difficult. 

13. The supervisor should assume responsibility for common mistakes 
and protect teachers from criticism by the public and by others. There 
will be criticism of teachers from pupils, parents, other teachers, and 
the public, some of it of course justified. But criticism should as a rule 
be kept from the teacher and when possible it should be refuted by 
contradictory facts or tempered by publicized evidence of meritorious 
achievement. 


Exercises 


1. By what sorts of help that the supervisor is competent to provide can, 
in your judgment, all teachers profit? In what ways would you as a super- 
visor especially try to help a strong teacher? A weak teacher? A beginning 
teacher? 

2. Characterize some teacher whom you know well and, in terms of that 
teacher’s competence and needs, plan a program of supervision that you 
think would be desirable. 

3. What, in your experience, are some common mistakes that supervisors 
make in their relationships with teachers? Formulate some sound positive 
principles of supervision which, if properly applied, would obviate these 
mistakes. 

4. You are newly assigned as principal of a high school that has ten 
teachers: four new teachers, two of them inexperienced, and six who have 
served the school from three to twenty years. Of the six, Miss A, mathe- 
matics, is 58 years old; Mr. B, Latin, 47; Mrs. C, history, 34- The former 
principal has left these memoranda: "Miss A, clear in exposition, rigorous 
in drill, set in her ways. She hasn't changed in the memory of man—and 
won't. She is a good mathematics teacher if let alone. Well connected in 
town.—Mr. B, lovable and easy-going, important influence on the students, 
active in church and lodges. He teaches Latin as it was taught him a quarter 
of a century ago, venerating without loving it. He is too busy with impor- 
tant personal matters, in school and out, to read professional literature.— 
Mrs. C, a natural teacher but for family reasons limited in her formal train- 
ing. She knows the history that she teaches and believes it the most impor- 
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tant subject for influencing character. She is active in promoting civic activ- 
ities and in interesting her students in them. An eager, tireless worker." 

With. these limited data prepare a supervisory program for the first two 
weeks, "stating clearly what you would hope to accomplish. What prepara- 
tion should you make? What follow-up should you plan? State two or three 
means that you might use to influence A, B, and C. 

5. Which of the principles stated on pages 94 to 97 do you feel most 
competent to apply? Which ones would cause you most difficulty? Consider 
how, in terms of your own situation, you should plan to apply the principles 
you judge most important. 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER VI 
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STAFF AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS (Continued) 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEAGUES 


The general principles governing the supervisor's relations with 
other professional colleagues are not essentially different from the 
principles discussed in the preceding chapter. Their application, how- 
ever, may be simplified by a brief statement of the responsibilities of 
various educational officers in the school or school system so that each 
supervisor may see clearly his own position in relation to that of his 
colleagues. 

The Board of Education. If the Board of Education properly con- 
ceives its functions, it is essentially a legislative and judicial but not an 
executive body. It will elect a competent professional superintendent 
and, after considering and approving the general policies that he pro- 
poses, leave to him the responsibility for carrying them out, directly or 
through the professional staff. There is, however, very much that the 
Board can itself do in stimulating public interest in the schools, in 
marshalling public support on behalf of educational enterprises, and 

-in encouraging and supporting the superintendent in forward-looking 
educational thinking and action. In the final analysis, the Board will 

1 This is not the place to discuss in detail the work of the Board of Education. For 
further reference, see School Boards in Action, Twenty-fourth Yearbook, American 


Association of School Administrators, Washington, D.C., 1946, and Daniel R. Davies 
and Fred W. Hosler, The Challenge of School Board Membership, New York, Chartwell 


House, 1949. 
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hold the superintendent responsible for the successful execution of the 
educational policies it has adopted. 

Under such a conception, the superintendent usually should be the 
only supervisory officer having direct contact with the Board of Edu- 
cation. On special occasions, by invitation of the superintendent, a 
principal or group of principals may appear before the Board of Edu- 
cation to explain, justify, or advocate some policy or procedure; other- 
wise, contact with the Board of Education should be through the office 
‘of the superintendent. It is a breach of professional ethics and dis- 
ruptive of sound administration for principals or other staff members 
to attempt to deal directly with the Board. What is involved is not 
so much a matter of democratic process as of sound working relation- 
ships and the requisites for good administration. 

Boards of Education occasionally fail to understand that they should 
not undertake the direction of technical details of education. It is the 
superintendent’s obligation to educate the members, especially as new 
ones are inducted into office, as to what their responsibilities are, and 
to take a firm professional stand that will protect principals, supervisors, 
and teachers alike from interference in technical matters. It is not 
often that Boards of Education attempt officially to interfere with a 
principal, especially with respect to what is taught and the methods 
of instruction, but individual members not infrequently do undertake 
to exercise influence on such matters. As individuals they of course 
have no official status and certainly cannot issue orders, They should 
be listened to as any other citizens, and they should be given explana- 
tions and justifications of what is being attempted and planned, but 
they should not be allowed to exercise private influence that is not 
justified by reasons compelling to the responsible principal or super- 
visor. After any important interview with any member of the Board 
of Education a principal should report to the superintendent what has 
been said; the latter will need the information to promote wisely the 
general program of education. 

The head of a school should popularize with his staff the principle 
that the superintendent should be the official representative of the 
school system before the Board of Education. He should discourage 
staff members from going directly to members of the Board to pro- 
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mote the interests either of themselves or of the school, making clear 
that the ethics of the profession require that they work through the 
principal and through the superintendent. This principle is sometimes 
difficult to establish when teachers have easy access to Board members 
either because of long acquaintance or because of other relations. But 
its maintenance not only protects the members of the Board, but also 
in the long run does most to promote the professional status of the 
teaching profession. 

The Superintendent. The superintendent of schools is the leader and 
director of all the formal educational activities of a community and 
he is responsible directly to the Board of Education. His task is ulti- 
mately to improve instruction by teachers and thereby learning and 
growth of pupils, but the demands of the office are such that he fre- 
quently becomes so immersed in the problems of organization, admin- 
istration, and public relations that his concern with education itself is, 
or at least seems to be, occasional and remote. This tendency is unfor- 
tunate. Nowhere is far-reaching vision and educational statesmanship 
needed more than in the direction of the educational process itself, 
granting that sound fiscal management, problems of school staffing 
and school construction are extremely important. Principals, super- 
visors, and teachers, though their skill may be unquestioned, need 
all the help they can get from a superintendent with broader experience 
and larger perspective in solving perplexing problems of instruction 
and learning, in launching experiments and innovations in school 
curriculum, and in gaining the cooperation of the community in the 
conduct of worth-while educational projects.” 

The superintendent in every community, large or small, should 
accept as his first responsibility the development of an educational 
program soundly based on a sensible philosophy and sufficiently com- 
prehensive to provide educational opportunities for every child. He 


2 In this connection, see The Superintendent of Schools and His Work, Final Report 
of the Committee on Certification of Superintendents of Schools, American Association 
of School Administrators, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1940; 
Frederick E. Bolton, Thomas R. Cole, and John H. Jessup, The Beginning Superintendent, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937; Ralph V. Hunkins, Superintendent and 
School Board) A Manual of Operative School Administration, Lincoln, Neb., University 
of Nebraska, 1949; and Ward G. Reeder, School Boards and Superintendents, A Manual 
of Their Powers and Duties, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. 
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should develop this program cooperatively with all the principals and 
through them with all the teachers, primarily because the development 
of an effective educational program is so large a task as to require 
the collective use of all professional resources available, secondarily 
because in that way alone can the loyalty of the teaching staff to the 
program and therefore the success of the program be assured. The 
superintendent becomes effective in proportion as he secures such 
effective cooperation and such loyalty to the program on the part of 
the teaching staff, as he selects capable assistants giving promise of 
growth, and as he trains them for effective democratic leadership. 
This takes time; indeed, the superintendent’s task is endless. 

The most important assistant that the superintendent has for improv- 
ing education in a school is the principal who knows the local com- 
munity, the teachers, and the pupils, and who is constantly on the job. 
If the principal is not competent to improve instruction skillfully and 
continually and cannot be helped to develop competency, he should 
be replaced; if he cannot be removed, then the appointment of a special 
supervisor of instruction is justified. The principal of a school is in 
a key educational position, and a weakness in this position cannot 
be easily overcome. Fortunate in having a capable principal, the super- 
intendent who is conscientiously concerned with increasing educational 
effectiveness will see that the principal is delegated great authority, 
that he has the necessary time for supervision, that he is given adequate 
stimulation, direction, support, and help. The type of organization that 
is in effect will necessarily influence the manner in which authority 
is delegated to a principal, but there can be little argument against 
the proposition that the principal should have the prime responsibility 
for improving education in an individual school, always in consonance 
with the general program, and through the cooperative activity of 
supervisors and teachers. 

The superintendent should work cooperatively with school principals 
in effecting educational improvement, stimulating, encouraging, and 
guiding, rather than ordering and criticizing. His relationship with 
his principal and with the teachers should be based upon democratic 
principles, upon mutual respect, trust, and recognition of each other's 
responsibility. The wise superintendent will give to the principal great 
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freedom within the limits of the approved general program. He will 
hold frequent conferences to develop plans, to consider those proposed 
by the principal and the teachers, and to offer such stimulus, direction, 
encouragement, and help as he can. He will make himself easily avail- 
able, and by hospitality and helpfulness encourage the principal to seek 
his advice without embarrassment. Some have suggested that the 
superintendent draw up a detailed list of the duties that he expects 
the principal to perform, strictly delimiting these from others assigned 
to supervisors. In certain circumstances this may be wise; but as a 
rule it is much more satisfactory to have an understanding of the 
general responsibilities, and leave minor adjustments to common sense. 

'The more freedom the superintendent permits, the more careful 
he must be to observe and to evaluate the progress toward desired 
results. His attitude, however, should be that of a partner who is 
obligated to contribute toward the success of the enterprise, rather than 
that of the impersonal, objective critic. The superintendent is interested 
in ascertaining educational results in order that he may learn how more 
successful results can be assured, The best basis for judging results will 
be by keeping in continuous contact with the school, by holding fre- 
quent conferences with the principal, by attending teachers’ meetings, 
by observing classes, by talking with teachers and encouraging them 
to tell of their work and their plans but not to make critical com- 
plaints. The superintendent should be loyal to the principal; loyalty 
begets loyalty. He may occasionally use objective measures, when such 
may be found, of the effectiveness of supervision and of progress made 
toward educational goals; periodically he may require more formal 
written reports of what has been planned, what has been attempted, 
the estimated success achieved, and the problems remaining. Such 
reports are valuable for the principal in that they help him toward a 
clarification of his own mind, toward a definite judgment of achieve- 
ment, and toward planning for the future. 

The Principal? The ideal organization of a school provides that the 
principal serve as the actual head of the school, responsible directly to 


®For much more detailed discussion of this subject, sce George C. Kyte, The Prin- 
cipal at Work, New York, Ginn and Company, 1941, and Paul B. Jacobson, William C. 
Reavis, and James D. Logsdon, Duties of School Principals, Second Edition, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. 
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the superintendent, the responsible head of the school and his superior 
freedom in the exercise of responsibility for the improvement of instruc- 
tion, the principal should never forget the obligations that he owes 
the superintendent, the responsible head of the schools and his superior 
officer. The principal must be loyal and conscientious in carrying out 
not only instructions but also policies, even though he may not approve 
them all in detail. He must be generous in according credit for edu- 
cational accomplishment to the superintendent, just as he must be 
quick in sharing that credit with the teachers. He should be prompt 
in performing duties, especially those that involve others outside the 
school; a delayed report requested by the central office may make 
impossible the completion of work there considered important. He 
should manifest respect for his superior officer, and give him constant 
courtesy and cooperation. Under usual circumstances the principal 
will have as much professional freedom as he can use to promote 
educational improvement in the school of which he has charge. 

As responsible head of the school the principal must have the loyal 
cooperation of such supervisory colleagues—department heads and 
special technical advisers—as are assigned to the school organization. 
Relations between a principal and his department heads should be 
governed by a mutual recognition of common as well as distinctive 
responsibility: common responsibility for the development of a sound 
over-all educational program, good staff morale, an educational envi- 
ronment conducive to the continuous growth of teachers, and the like; 
distinctive responsibility for the improvement of instruction in the 
special areas in which each supervisor’s competence is paramount. 
While the principal should recognize clearly the primary responsibility 
of his supervisors in the special fields or functions assigned to them, 
they in turn must be mindful that their activities remain in constant 
accord with the major objectives to which the school is dedicated. It is 
difficult to try to define precisely the limits of respective responsibilities; 
together the principal and the heads of departments constitute a super- 
visory team, the activities of which should as far as possible be coor- 
dinated. More- important than the precise delimitation of functions 
is that working relationships between principals and department heads 
be based on mutual loyalty, devotion to common educational ideals, 
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principles of democratic procedure, and professional ethics. The prin- 
cipal is entitled to the loyalty of his supervisory colleagues and to their 
full cooperation even when differences of professional judgment 
prevail. Except where there has been violation of the principle of 
academic freedom or infringement of their rights as teachers or as 
individuals, department heads should not appeal directly to the super- 
intendent or to the Board of Education. 

Though there are great variations in practice, schools are frequently 
provided with special supervisors of music, art, home economics, indus- 
trial arts, or other subjects who periodically visit the schools and serve 
as technical advisers to teachers. In such cases the trend in practice, 
which is consistent also with sound principle, seems to be toward recog- 
nition of the principal as the officer responsible for the over-all super- 
visory program in the school. "The main developments in the relation 
of principal and special supervisor after 1918,” wrote Pierce,* “may 
be summarized as (1) the improvement of the techniques of coopera- 
tion between principal and special supervisor during the latter’s visit 
to schools, (2) the recognition of the fact that the principal should 
supervise the work in the special subjects, with the special teacher 
acting as the technical expert, and (3) the policy of holding the prin- 
cipal responsible for the effective use of the special teachers as expert 
advisers in supervision.” It is not desirable to reduce or supersede the 
principal’s authority by sending into a school a supervisor not directly 
responsible to him; such practice tends to impair the principal’s effec- 
tiveness and to hamper his professional growth. 

Under an organization that provides for special supervisors respon- 
sible only to the superintendent, the principal should cooperate to the 
fullest extent possible. He should encourage teachers to receive the 
special supervisor hospitably, promote cooperation between the special 
supervisor and the teachers, rearrange schedules as far as possible to 
expedite the supervisor’s work, facilitate the holding of group meetings 
and individual conferences, make available educational supplies, fur- 
nish information regarding the special needs of teachers and pupils,’ 
report the teachers’ reactions to the supervisor's efforts, and follow up 


4Paul R. Pierce, The Origin and Development of the Public School Principalship, 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 121. 
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the supervisor’s suggestions to him and to the teachers. Doing all these 
things, however, the principal should not be content to serve merely 
as assistant to the representative of the superintendent; rather, he 
should constantly endeavor to lead the special supervisor to an under- 
standing of the general educational program that is being developed 
by the school. By the nature of his selection the special supervisor 
tends to have a narrower view of education as a whole process and to 
overemphasize the field of his specialty. By encouraging the supervisor 
to participate in teachers’ conferences and in their curriculum-making 
activities, the principal can help the supervisor to gain a broader educa- 
tional perspective and thereby to enhance the value of his own special 
contribution. On the other hand, the principal can often learn much 
from the special supervisor about the educative values of the latter's 
special subject or field and about the work of other schools in relation 
to that subject. This will enable him to help other teachers, especially 
those in the more conventional fields of study, to gain an appreciation 
of some of the newer elements of the curriculum, and to correlate 
their work with greater effectiveness. 

The principal should help the special supervisor to plan his program 
in accordance with the realistic needs of the school, and the latter 
should regularly report to him both the progress he makes and the 
difficulties he encounters. The wise principal will not often make an 
assertion of his authority, but will endeavor to reach an understanding 
of the common objectives toward which the special supervisor should 
work through the subject in which he is expert. In actual practice, con- 
flicts between principal and special supervisor are not as common as 
may be supposed; in any event, personalities and professional compe- 
tence are more important than ironclad agreement on division of 
responsibility. 

It is with teachers, of course, that the principal's supervisory relation- 
ships are most continuous and most important. Much has been said on 
this subject in the previous chapter. Of all educational officers partici- 
pating in supervision, the principal is most important. He is the key 
officer of the school who by his leadership can contribute most to 
improvement of teaching and learning, in-service growth of teachers, 
and the major functions of supervision previously discussed. By these 
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contributions primarily his effectiveness as an educational leader must 
be judged. 

The Department Head The department head is a special supervis- 
ory officer directly responsible to the principal. He is an extension of the 
principal's arm as the principal is an extension of the superintendent's. 
As the department head is strong and grows in effectiveness, so the 
principal is strong and the school grows in effectiveness. In the 
supervisory program the relations that exist between the principal and 
heads of departments should in general be the relations that the prin- 
cipal wishes to exist between him and the superintendent. 

Ideally a department head should have the same general attributes 
as a principal, being professionally minded, alert, tactful, understanding 
of people, and sensitive to their problems and needs. Also he should 
have similar education, soundly based on broad general knowledge, 
special accomplishment in one or more specific fields of study, firm 
understanding of education as a social process and as a profession, 
and special training in the area or function in which he serves as 
supervisor. In schools employing the newer types of experience cur- 
ricula or integrated programs, the head of department may be charged 
with supervision of a group of teachers guiding youth through broad 
areas of experience rather than with the supervision of a single subject 
or group of subjects such as science, mathematics, or foreign languages; 
or a head of department may serve in the position of chief educational 
counselor in the school. Whatever the area of his responsibility, the 
tasks that a departmental head may perform, both as administrator 
and as supervisor, are numerous. F. W. Johnson listed? more than 
two hundred under the following heads: 


1. Assume the leadership in the organization of the department 
and in the formulation of a constructive departmental policy 

2. Assist in formulating school policies 

3. Support the policies of the school 

4. Interpret the policies of the administration to the department 


5 See also The Department Head and Instructional Improvement, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1948. 7 

9 The Administration and Supervision of the High School, New York, Ginn and Co,, 


1925. 
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5. Interpret the policies of the department to the administration 
6. Provide an efficient teaching staff 

7. Plan the program of studies 

8, Provide the materials of instruction 

9. Care for student personnel problems 

10. Support the extra-curricular activities of the school 

11. Provide for and direct the clerical work of the department 

12. Prepare departmental reports to the administration 

13. "Take care of visitors to the department 

14. Participate in professional activities 

15. Cooperate with other departments and institutions 

16. Give the department desired publicity 

17. Direct investigations in the department 

18. Care for the routine matters connected with practice teaching 

' 

There will be some dissent from the allocation of all these duties 
and especially of all the subsumed minor ones, which are not reported, 
to the department head; but the list evidences the breadth of his pos- 
sible usefulness to the school. 

Like the principal, and in the larger schools perhaps to a greater 
degree than the principal, the department head works closely with 
classroom teachers, and it is in terms of his relationship with these 
colleagues that his.effectivenss as a supervisor is evidenced. His obliga- 
tion toward them is to provide able democratic leadership in a way 
that elicits the maximum professional contribution from each teacher, 
promotes growth, and fosters team spirit and group morale. The sug- 
gestions, previously made, relative to supervisor-teacher relationships 
apply directly to him. 

One of the major responsibilities of the principal in relation to heads 
of departments is to coordinate them into a team working toward 
the same general objectives. Every head is likely to have a high regard 
for the field of his special responsibility and to tend toward an over- 
emphasis on achievement within it. The principal can effect a large 
degree of coordination by developing with the departmental heads and 
later with the faculty as a whole an educational program for the school, 
by planning with them the campaign for a given period of time so that 
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all are simultaneously attacking the same general problems or pro- 
moting the same types of activities, and by planning with each one 
individually the work that he will undertake with the teachers assigned 
to his supervision. When a teacher is working under two or more 
heads, split programs often making that temporarily necessary, the 
principal has a special challenge for coordination. Though the need is 
thus more patent, it is no more real than when teachers have unified 
programs in a single subject. The principal will from time to time 
observe classes with the department head and occasionally join with 
him in conferences with individual or groups of teachers, and he will 
by informal conversations keep in touch with his work and consider 
reports of progress. The principal cannot assign duties and then divorce 
himself from responsibility for their effective performance. He has 
constantly to guide, stimulate, encourage, coordinate, and make evalu- 
ations that indicate the next steps needing to be taken. 

The Special Supervisor. In a sense the position of the special super- 
visor is peculiarly difficult, calling for qualities of tact, patience, persist- 
ence, persuasiveness, and the ability to elicit voluntary cooperation. 
As representative of the superintendent, the special supervisor is 
responsible to him or to his agent, yet must work within the sphere 
of jurisdiction of the heads of the schools to which he is assigned. 
As staff officer, the special supervisor is a consultant or technical adviser 
who is much more often in position to “suggest” or “recommend” 
than to insist that instruction be carried out, however desirable that 
might be. Occasionally the program or point of view which he repre- 
sents may not be in accord with the educational principles or policies 
in the schools he is visiting. Nevertheless, to be effective the special 
supervisor must succeed in promoting the educational objectives and 
program with which he is concerned; he can do so only if he is pro- 
fessionally competent and possesses the qualities of mind and character 
which induce in others good will, confidence, and the desire to co- 
operate. ; 

In earlier paragraphs reference has already been made to the relation- 
ship between the principal of a school and the special supervisor. 
Ideally they should together constitute an effective team. The prin- 
cipal is the head of the school, with an over-all responsibility for 
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the welfare of pupils and teachers which is far greater than the special 
supervisor's; the latter, however, has a distinctive contribution to make 
by assisting the principal and his teachers in realizing more fully the 
educational values implicit in his subject. The principal and the special 
supervisor have an excellent opportunity to help each other. The prin- 
cipal is likely to know better the pupils, the teachers, and the character- 
istics of the neighborhood in which the school is located; he is in 
position to indicate the kinds of help that individual teachers need 
and the means which he has found most effective in making them 
receptive to what is offered. 'The special supervisor can acquaint the 
principal with promising innovations in other schools and can suggest 
ways in which his special subject can contribute to the objectives and 
program of the school. 

'The special supervisor should not challenge the authority of the 
principal in the school, nor should the two ever work at cross purposes. 
At every visit to the school the special supervisor should have a confer- 
ence with the principal, as long or as brief as necessary; he should 
invite the principal to accompany him on visits to classes and to par- 
ticipate, at least in part, in subsequent conferences with teachers. While 
the special supervisor will confer with teachers on all matters relating 
to his specialty, on all other matters, even those concerned with general 
method, he should convey his suggestions to the principal, who will 
consider the extent to which he can use them effectively at the time 
or later in his own program of supervision. On his part, the principal 
should consult the special supervisor on matters relating to his special 
field of competence, and should invite suggestions even on other 
matters of educational policy and practice, benefiting from the special 
supervisor's experience with a wider range of schools or school levels. 
If both principal and special supervisor are the right kind of super- 
visory officers, conflicts between them are not likely to occur. 

The relationship between the special supervisor and teachers should 
be conducted on the basis of mutual respect and understanding, and of 
clear realization of the teacher’s responsibility within the school organi- 
zation. A teacher should not be requested to employ procedures to the 
use of which a principal is unsympathetic; such differences should be 
resolved first with the principal of the school. Also, in view of the 
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teacher's total assignment, the special supervisor should be careful not 
to impose additional work the burden of which might prove excessive. 
The special supervisor should be mindful that his field of specialization 
is only one of several with which the teacher may, during any given 
school term, be concerned. On the other hand, there are many ways 
in which the special supervisor may be genuinely helpful to the teacher: 
the latter will especially welcome practical suggestions as to the organi- 
zation of units of instruction, the use of teaching materials and meth- 
ods, procedures in differentiating instruction according to the abilities 
and interests of pupils, and aids and devices in remedial teaching. 

In observing classes, the special supervisor is obligated to use the 
same good techniques and good manners as the principal. But because 
of his unusual competence he may properly participate more freely 
in the conduct of the class and more frequently take over the class for 
demonstration teaching. The frequency with which he does this should 
depend on the need and the readiness for help of the teacher observed. 
In addition to giving help when observation shows its need, the special 
supervisor should be available in the building at convenient hours to 
teachers who wish to bring to him the problems of which they are 
conscious. These problems may call for corrective or for promotional 
help; the ones more important in the long run are those that challenge 
the development of a long-term constructive program based on funda- 
mental principles of education. When a teacher wishes a special confer- 
ence outside the hours regularly set aside for help, it should be arranged 
for by the principal. 


RELATIONS WITH THE COMMUNITY 


Not every supervisor is also a public relations officer; by the nature 
of their responsibilities, the superintendent and, to a lesser extent, the 
principal more often deal directly with the public than does the depart- 
ment head or the special supervisor. But every supervisor is called upon 
at one time or another to work with individuals, groups, or agencies 
in the community; every supervisor must have an understanding of 
the home and community backgrounds of the children in the school 
and have frequent or occasional contact with parents; and every super- 
visor, directly or indirectly, is under obligation to help the community 
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become better informed about its schools and to enlist the support and 
cooperation of the public in the improvement of the educational 
enterprise.’ 

Relations with the Public. The schools belong to the public; the pub- 
lic supports and maintains them. It follows, therefore, that the public 
is the authority to which educators are finally accountable for the 
manner in which they discharge the trust which the public has 
assigned to them. Not in all communities, however, is the public 
equally mindful of its charge as ultimate guardian of the schools. In 
some communities influential citizens’ groups seem more concerned 
with keeping down educational costs than with their responsibility 
for helping to maintain the quality of the educational output; in other 
communities, influential groups or individuals, through pressure meth- 
ods, try to interfere in wholly unwarranted ways in matters affecting 
not educational policy but details of instruction which should be 
left to the discretion of teachers. There are many communities, how- 
ever, in which the public maintains a spirited and wholesome interest 
in the schools, giving encouragement, aid, and financial support, and 
criticism when necessary. It is the responsibility of supervisors as edu- 
cational leaders (1) to help educate the public to its true responsibilities 
to the schools and to guide it in the exercise of these responsibilities, 
(2) to keep the public continuously informed of the schools’ activities— 
their accomplishments, needs, and problems, and (3) to seek the sup- 
port and assistance of the public in promoting educational improve- 
ment and in solving specific problems in which the cooperation of 
the public can be helpful. 

Cooperation between educational leadership and the public should 
be a two-way affair. In addition to providing generous financial sup- 
port a community can be truly helpful to its schools in many ways: its 


" For further information on this subject, see Building Public Confidence in the 
Schools, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education 
Association, Washington, 1949; Community Leadership: The Superintendent Works 
with Community Leaders, American Association of School Administrators, National 
Education Association, Washington, 1950; Public Relations in Secondary Schools, Bulletin 
No. 152, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, National Education ' 
Association, February, 1948; and The Public and the Elementary School, Twenty-eighth 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary-School Principals, National Education Association, 
Washington, 1949. 
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various cultural resources can be made available and organized for 
maximum utility in facilitating instruction and improving learning; the 
intelligence, training, and experience of citizens in various walks of life, 
such as leaders in the professions, business, industry, labor, government, 
and the arts, can be drawn upon in cooperative attack upon some of the 
stubborn problems facing the school, for example, problems of pupil 
health, safety, citizenship, vocational guidance, training and placement, 
and use of leisure time; the interest and encouragement of citizens 
in the community can be used to stimulate experiments and innova- 
tions in educational practice; through the cooperation of community 
agencies improvement can be effected in the home and family life 
of pupils and in child-parent relationships. On the other hand, the 
school can contribute much to the community: the school building 
and facilities offer a natural resource for housing community functions, 
recreational activities, and adult education programs; in the teaching 
staff the community has available an intelligent and highly trained 
group of men and women who can contribute much to the advance- 
ment of community life and solution of community problems, e.g., 
by offering lectures or courses in adult education programs, partici- 
pating as members of citizens’ committees working on problems of 
juvenile delinquency, public health, housing, recreation, etc; the 
school can serve as a catalyst to bring together disparate cultural ele- 
ments in the community and thus promote better community living. 

The point is that a supervisor must regard his contacts with the 
public not merely as incidental to his other duties but as a special 
opportunity to advance both the school and the community in which 
he works. Contacts with the public must not be maintained fortuitously, 
as they occur, but must be cultivated systematically, as part of a delib- 
erate program leading toward well-defined goals. Irrespective of his 
specific function in the school or school system every supervisor can 
contribute in some way to this program. 

Ways of Working with the Public.* The creative supervisor will be 
inventive also in creating opportunities to keep the public continuously 
informed of the work of the schools and in enlisting popular interest, 
support, and assistance on behalf of educational enterprises; similarly 

? See also Chapter Il, pp. 29-31. 
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he will be alert to discover ways in which the school can be of direct 
service to the community. The following are some of the important 
ways in which wholesome, cooperative relations may be maintained: 

1. Inviting the public at stated periods to visit the schools and observe 
them in operation. “Open School Week” is far too common an insti- 
tution to require much explanation here; properly planned and con- 
ducted, it affords a good opportunity to acquaint the public with the 
school, its general program, and its unusual features. But it is not suffi- 
cient that the public merely observe the school at work; they need to 
have interpreted to them what they see. Although the principal probably 
can make the best interpretation, it would be impossible for him to 
take the necessary time if there were as many visitors as there should 
be. Consequently the principal should work out with the teachers a 
technique which they and the pupils can use. What courtesies should 
be shown to visitors? How should the questions that experience has 
shown they are likely to ask be answered? To what features of the 
school program and of the classroom activities should their attention 
be directed? And what lines should the interpretation follow? By 
developing a technique that answers such questions the teachers them- 
selves become even more conscious of the good features of the school 
program, and by using it the pupils have a valuable educative expe- 
rience. 

But occasions such as “Open School Week” are too few and far 
between to enable the schools to catch and hold the interest of the 
public. Some of the other techniques suggested below can also be useful 
here. In addition each school may be able once a month to hold a 
“social evening” when parents and the general public can be in- 
vited, features of the school program explained, and general problems 
discussed. If the visit during “Open School Week” has been successful 
in arousing interest, visitors will be willing later to attend one or more 
meetings at which they can participate in discussing what they have 
seen and the problems which the faculty present for their consideration. 
The aim of supervisors and teachers should be to instill in the public 
a strong and sustained interest in the work of the school. 

2. Publishing regularly a newsletter or bulletin summarizing the 
important happenings in the school or schools, Parents are normally 
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interested in reading the school newspaper which the children bring 
home; but there is much more information relating to the work of the 
school to which they are entitled, of a kind which may not be contained 
in the school newspaper, for example, reports of progress in eliminating 
or reducing pupil failure or delinquency, fiscal or budgetary reports, 
and problems of school administration. A newsletter emanating either 
from the office of the superintendent or from one of the schools, 
edited by a group of teachers and representing the schools in an entire 
district may become a serviceable medium of communication with the 
public. In a small community the newsletter may be distributed to all 
families; where the size of the population makes this impracticable, 
circulation may be primarily to parents, civic organizations, and inter- 
ested citizens. It goes without saying that the newsletter should never 
be used as an organ to promote the interest of a special group or to 
exert special pressures upon the community. 

3. Organizing advisory groups of citizens to cooperate on special 
projects in which the school is engaged or on special problems. Special 
advisory groups of citizens working on vocational courses, cooperative 
work-study programs, health and safety drives, projects in intercultural 
understanding, or other phases of the curriculum can be of very great 
practical assistance to schools;? the organization of such groups also 
helps to capture and hold the interest of able individuals in the com- 
munity and to focus their constructive energies upon some of the 
school's urgent problems. It is important, however, that the efforts of 
such groups not be expended upon trivial or *make work" projects, 
and that the results of their activity, directed so that it is in accord with 
sound educational philosophy, be utilized to the fullest extent possible. 

4. Inviting visitors to the school to attend special events or participate 
in special programs. The presence at social and athletic school func- 
tions of parents and nonparent members of the community serves not 
only to foster good school-community relations but also to develop 
good pupil morale ‘and school spirit. Similarly, inviting qualified lead- 
ers in the community to participate, for example, in school guidance 
programs not only contributes to good public relations but is sound 


9 Sce Helen F. Storen, Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1946. 
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educational practice: a doctor, lawyer, engineer, business man, or 
employment manager can speak far more realistically of vocational 
opportunities and requirements in his profession or field of work than 
can normally a member of the teaching staff whose fund of knowledge 
is usually acquired at second hand. The supervisor should at all times 
be alert to find occasions when the public can serve the schools and 
at the same time renew or strengthen its interest in them. 

5. Working with parent-teacher associations. ‘The PTA offers a 
valuable means of gaining public understanding and support of the 
school’s educational program; it is not always, however, a means which 
is effectively or happily employed." To weld teachers and laymen 
into a cohesive group which works together in mutual trust and under- 
standing is not easy. A successfully operating parent-teacher association 
bespeaks good leadership and the skillful use of group procedures: 
the principal of the school must guide the activities of the group 
without dominating it, and encourage the exercise of initiative and 
leadership on the part of teacher-members and of parents without 
relinquishing final responsibility for the operation of the school; 
teachers must set a good example of active and responsible participation 
by being themselves interested, receptive to new ideas, and free from 
partisan loyalties; parents must be conscientious and active in their 
participation without challenging the professional judgment of prin- 
cipal or teachers in those areas in which their judgment should be 
respected. 

At a recent meeting of the parent-teacher association in a well-to- 
do suburban community, a proposal to abolish the use of corporal 
punishment in the school was debated. The parents argued that the 
practice was outmoded in principle and should be outlawed by the 
school; one by one the teachers arose and in prepared statements 
defended the occasional use of corporal punishment as necessary and 
justifiable, arguing against the complete abolition of the practice. In 
the resulting stalemate nothing constructive was accomplished, and 
relations between parents and teachers were further strained. There 
was little of the “give-and-take” which characterizes wholesome group 


10 See the informative discussion in Wilbur A. Yauch's Improving Human Relations 
in School Administration, New York, Harper and Bros., 1949, pp. 182-87. 
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activity; one side was merely arrayed against the other. The position 
of the teachers was established in advance; they were not receptive to 
any argument offered by the parents. Perhaps the unanimity of the 
parents was equally contrived, but their position had at least the merit 
of being idealistic. Surely there must have been some teachers in the 
group who never had to resort to corporal punishment and could see 
no justification for it in principle. Yet no teacher was willing to break 
the solid front of opposition. Many a parent must have left the meeting 
with strong misgivings as to the quality of education his child was 
receiving in the school. 

The purpose in working with a parent-teacher association is to create 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence, to define clearly and honestly 
the areas in which the group may work to promote educational im- 
provement, and within these areas to proceed by the democratic method 
of free and full discussion and investigation to decisions by consensus 
or compromise. The PTA should not be used purely for social func- 
tions, nor as a pressure group, nor to “rubber-stamp” the principal's 
proposals. Some technical matters, such as fine points of curriculum 
organization and instructional technique, are not within the purview of 
the PTA’s activities; there are, however, many matters relating to the 
conduct of a school program which can profitably be brought to the 
attention of a group of intelligent and interested laymen—matters of 
school organization and administration, pupil health, morale, com- 
munity relations, curriculum, extra-curricular program, and guidance. 
Once undertaken, matters should be followed through to completion, 
with the principal offering support and encouragement and not passive 
acquiescence or obstruction. School people are often by training more 
adept in dealing with children than with adults, and care must be 
taken not to alienate the interest and good will of adults by the careless 
display of attitudes which are more appropriate with immature chil- 
dren. Adults dislike to be “talked down to” even when they are in 
need of information or guidance, and teachers sometimes tend to carry 
pedagogical attitudes beyond where they properly belong. The school 
has in the parent-teacher association a very useful agency for cooper- 
ative action on urgent problems, and needs only to develop skills in 
its proper use. 
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6. Visiting homes. Except in very small communities it is question- 
able whether the principal or supervisor can do much in the way of 
calling at the homes of pupils to discuss their work with the parents. 
There are very real values in having the teachers make such calls, in 
which they attempt not only to learn at first hand the background of 
the pupils and to gain a greater understanding of their special needs 
but also to interest parents in what the school is trying to do. No such 
call should ever be made without commendation of something about 
the pupil and an explanation of some part of the general program 
of the school. Teachers should be trained for these calls as carefully 
as they are for other professional duties. 

7. Making available the facilities of the school for community social 
functions, recreational programs, and programs of adult education. 
Much has been written in recent years concerning the function of the 
school as a community cultural center. However greatly school build- 
ings throughout the country may be in need of modernization, it is 
still true that in many communities the school building offers the best 
if not the only facilities for large group activities. Why should these 
facilities remain unused or only partly used in the afternoons and eve- 
nings when classrooms are available for adult classes in literature, 
history, music, and art, and the auditorium for larger group discus- 
sions? In making available the school's facilities to the community, 
educators not only bring the public psychologically closer to the schools 
but help to advance the intellectual and spiritual life of the community. 
Of course, the problem of school maintenance is greatly complicated 
and special funds must be allotted to take care of increased costs, but 
the returns in educational values and good will more than compensate 
for the additional trouble and expense. 

8. Utilizing the personnel resources of the school in advancing com- 
munity efforts in adult education. The school has more to offer to 
the community than the use of its facilities; it has professional man 
power, skilled in processes of imparting instruction and facilitating 
learning. This is not to suggest that teachers should perform double 
duty, participating in educational programs for both children and 
adults, nor that adult education programs should in any sense dupli- 
cate those for children. The suggestion is that individual teachers 
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possessing the inclination, time, and energy may occasionally wish to 
participate in adult education programs as organizers, discussion lead- 
ers, lecturers, performers, or demonstrators. A teacher of literature 
may have a subject—a novelist, poet, or dramatist—on which he dis- 
courses extremely well; he may be willing to offer a series of two or 
three lectures on that subject to an audience of interested adults. A 
teacher of art may be willing to give up one evening a week to instruct 
a small group of men and women in cartooning. A teacher of music 
may be interested in joining a neighborhood orchestra, or band, or 
string quartet. The principal himself may be willing to lend his skill 
in organizing or popularizing the adult education program. It need 
hardly be said that such contributions by members of the staff should 
be entirely voluntary, that no pressure of any kind be brought to bear 
to “induce” teachers to participate. Indeed, it is the supervisor’s respon- 
sibility to dissuade an already heavily burdened teacher from over- 
extending himself. But if there are teachers who are able and willing 
to join in such activities, the returns to the school, in increased interest 
and good will, will be extremely rewarding. 

9. Encouraging teachers to participate actively in social and civic 
functions of the community. By virtue of their intelligence, education, 
and professional calling, teachers should be valued members of the 
community; their usefulness should not be restricted to the confines 
of the classroom but should be made evident in all manner of com- 
munity activities—in campaigns for public improvements, for improve- 
ment in intergroup relations, in civil defense planning, and so forth. 
The prestige of the teaching profession will be enhanced and material 
benefits will accrue to the school as teachers are increasingly absorbed 
into the civic life of the community where they can serve ably. It 
would be extremely worth while for school administrators to economize 
on many time-consuming and not very important school chores in 
order to release the teachers’ time and energy for greater service to the 
community. 


* * * 


There are other ways of promoting good school-community relations, 
but enough has been said to suggest the direction that such coopera- 
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tion should take. It is not uncommon to find schools availing them- 
selves of several of the means listed above, but to find schools employing 
all or most of these means in a comprehensive, balanced, deliberate 
program of school-community relations is much more difficult. To con- 
vince schools that it is important to plan, organize, and conduct such 
a program is the task which remains. 

Principles Governing Relations with the Public. There are no special 
principles governing relations between school leaders and the public 
which have not already been expressed in earlier discussions. Sound 
principles which apply to relations with professional colleagues apply 
also to relations with the public. Perhaps a few suggestions may be 
made which point up some of the principles stated earlier: 

1. In working with the public, the supervisor must remember that 
he is not dealing with an uninformed populace to which even elemen- 
tary matters must be clearly “spelled out.” He is dealing with citizens 
many of whom have developed competence and attained positions of 
responsibility in various walks of life. They are “laymen” in the sense 
that they are not familiar with the technical aspects of educational 
problems, but among them are people of superior intelligence, educa- 
tion, and accomplishment, Such people can be quickly alienated by 
patronizing or condescending attitudes. In their relations with the 
schools, members of the community should be dealt with as equals— 
as intelligent citizens who are interested in sharing and who have a 
right to share in the problems of the school. The public is not always 
right in its views and frequently is in need of direction, but the 
public should never be “talked down to.” 

2. In dealing with the public, there should be no favoritism, There 
is always a temptation to show special courtesies to influential members 
of the community and, indeed, to take the greatest pains with those 
citizens who show a tendency to be obstructive. It is not good policy 
to alienate a friend even in order to convert a member of the opposition. 
In their relations with individuals and community groups, school 
leaders must display sincerity, frankness, fair-dealing, and scrupu- 
lous impartiality. This should be especially the case when differences 
or divisions develop in the community regarding school affairs. School 
people cannot and should not always remain neutral, but in the face 
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of any divisions that arise they must maintain integrity and a complete 
sense of fairness. 

3. To achieve the most fruitful kind of cooperation, school leaders 
should lay honestly before the public the problems that concern them 
and invite the assistance of the public in solving these problems. There 
are many problems in education which have proved stubborn and diffi- 
cult of solution; in addition, each school may have special problems 
with which the administration and the teaching staff have not been 
able to deal successfully. For example, there may be in the school 
a serious problem of maintaining discipline, involving not a few indi- 
vidual pupils but large numbers, or even the school as a whole. The 
roots of such a problem are usually not only in the activities of the 
school, but in conditions in the home and in the community. The prob- 
lem should not be regarded as pertaining solely to the principal and 
the teaching staff, but should be shared with at least that portion of 
the public which is also directly concerned, namely, the parents. At a 
parent-teacher association meeting the difficulty should be clearly pre- 
sented, and the advice and assistance of the parents solicited in plan- 
ning a corrective program. There are many instances in education 
where the intelligence and resources of the public can be used with 
profit. School people in general have been somewhat reluctant to 
admit the public into full partnership in matters which are really as 
much the public’s as the school’s concern. 

Relations with Community Agencies. In the course of daily conduct 
of school affairs supervisors are continually in contact with cooperating 
individuals and social agencies performing various functions outside 
the school—with physicians, dentists, psychologists, health clinics and 
centers, law enforcement agencies, welfare organizations, job placement 
agencies, and the like. Relations with these individuals and organiza- 
tions are professional in nature, and should be governed by professional 
considerations; the aim should be cooperation of a quality which is 
businesslike and efficient, and which inspires confidence in the school 
and its methods of procedure. The community judges the school not 
only by the reactions of the children to their school work and by the 
friendliness and sociability of the teachers but by the tone and effi- 
ciency with which the school operates as an organization. The normal 
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contacts with outside professional people and with social agencies pro- 
vide a good opportunity to demonstrate to the public how efficiently 
the school can operate, and can serve to strengthen the public’s confi- 
dence in the school. For example, careful maintenance of records 
involving cooperating outside individuals and organizations, taking 
precautionary measures to safeguard confidential information, punc- 
tuality in making and keeping appointments, systematic follow-up of 
problems referred to outside agencies, prompt and courteous response 
to requests for information—all help to create a sense of respect for and 
satisfaction in the school. Cooperation with outside agencies is primarily 
to advance the welfare of children, and the principle of efficiency 
should never be overworked so that it operates to the disadvantage 
of the child, but the school can aid itself by being punctilious regard- 
ing the manner in which this cooperation is carried on. By itself serving 
as a model, the school can also help the cooperating community agen- 
cies to achieve and maintain higher professional standards. 


Exercises 


1. In what ways have you known members of a Board of Education to 
attempt to influence the educational program of a school? What should the 
principal have done in each case? 

2. Following is the statement of the causes of a bad relationship between 
a principal and a superintendent. How might they have been prevented? 


An alert, well-trained superintendent of schools took charge of a 
system in which the high school principal had for six years under the 
preceding administration been allowed to do almost entirely as he 
thought best. (It is assumed that both men are professional in spirit 
and desirous of the best results.) The personal relations between them 
are pleasant, but not intimate. The superintendent gains the impression 
that the principal is competent in administration but educationally 
conservative, and that the high school needs a number of radical 
changes. Following are four actions that disturb the principal, as they 
occurred without previous conference with him. 

(A) The superintendent sharply criticized at a parent-teacher asso- 
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ciation meeting the work of the high school, specifying the marking 
system as highly unsatisfactory. 

(B) He gave to seventy pupils from the seventh grade a double pro- 
motion into the high school and placed over them an “adjustment 
teacher,” who was directed to report directly to him. 

(C) He frequently visited the high school classes and gave criticism 
and suggestions directly to the teachers. 

(D) After the principal, following the custom, had refused to ap- 
prove an appropriation from the treasury of the Athletic Association to 
buy sweaters for the members of a victorious football team, the superin- 
tendent promised a delegation of the players his support before the 
Board of Education to a petition that they would overrule the principal. 


3. Assuming that a personal conference was for some reason impossible, 
criticize the following letter as to its content and its tact. 


My dear Mr. Superintendent: 

During the past few months a number of incidents have occurred 
that militate against the effectiveness of the work of the school. Each 
one results, I am convinced on reflection, from a failure on your part 
and on mine to agree as to the professional relations between the super- 
intendent and the principal. Assuming this to be true, I am presenting 
what I conceive to be the principles on which such relations should be 
based, hoping that after consideration you and I may have on the matter 
a personal conference which I am sure will lead to agreement and more 
effective teamwork. 

1. The superintendent is the responsible professional head of the 
school system. It is his duty to formulate school policies and, after 
securing their approval by the Board of Education, to see that they are 
carried out. 

2. It is necessary for the best results that those who carry out the 
details of the policy should be thoroughly informed concerning it, and 
it is highly desirable, if not necessary, that the principal should be called 
on by the superintendent to cooperate in the formulation of any policy 
that concerns his school. The final decision rests with the superintend- 
ent, subject to approval by the Board of Education. It is expected that 
the principal will from time to time voluntarily propose new policies 
for consideration by the superintendent. On these the principal should 
always be given a full and appreciative hearing. 

3. The superintendent should approve the principal’s general plan, 
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amended after conference, for carrying out an adopted policy, and leave 
the details to the discretion of the principal. He should hold the prin- 
cipal responsible for results and give him directly criticism and con- 
structive suggestions for more effective achievement. 

4. The superintendent may have the right personally to administer 
any detail in the school, but it is the part of wisdom for him to work 
entirely through the principal. (Specifically: The superintendent should 
for his information visit classrooms and observe recitations, but his 
criticisms of teachers and suggestions to them should be made through 
the principal.) 

5. When an emergency makes direct personal action by the superin- 
tendent seem wise, he will report what he has done to the principal. 

Yours truly, 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


4. What modifications do you think should be made in the following 
regulations which the Board of Education subsequently passed to relieve 
the situation presented above? 


RULES GOVERNING THE PRINCIPAL OF THE SCHOOL 

(1) It is the duty of the principal to cooperate in carrying out the 
policies of the superintendent as approved by the Board of Education. 

(2) As it is necessary for the best results that those who carry out the 
details of a policy should be thoroughly informed concerning it, the 
principal should be called on by the superintendent to cooperate in the 
formation of any policy that concerns his school. The principal should 
be encouraged to suggest new policies to which full and appreciative 
consideration should be given. It is understood, however, that the final 
decision rests with the superintendent and the Board of Education. 

(3) After a general policy has been adopted, the carrying out of the 
details should be left in the hands of the principal, subject to con- 
structive criticism by the superintendent. 

(4) The principal’s contact with the Board of Education should be 
through the superintendent, the superintendent’s contact with the 
school should be through the principal. Everything pertaining to his 
school should pass through the hands of the principal. All teachers and 
other employees doing work in the school should report directly to him 
and through him to the superintendent. This provision does not imply 
that the superintendent shall not visit and inspect classes, but suggestions 
and criticisms should be made through the principal. 
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(5) It shall further be the principal’s duty to plan the program of 
studies, and to assign subjects, rooms, and hours to the teachers, sub- 
ject to the approval of the superintendent. 

(6) The principal also shall encourage as far as seems wise extra- 
curricular activities of students, and promote within reasonable bounds 
a democratic administration of the school. He shall have the veto power 
over all student organizations. 

(7) The superintendent should hold the principal responsible for 
results in the school. As these results are so vitally dependent upon the 
teachers employed, the principal should be called into consultation by 
the superintendent in the selection of new teachers, and weight should 
be given to his recommendation. It is understood, however, that the 
final decision in each case rests with the superintendent subject to ap- 
proval by the Board of Education. 

(8) As the administrative head of the school, the principal shall be 
responsible for the general discipline, and such other duties as are 
necessary to keep the school running in an effective manner. 


5. In how small a school are department heads justifiable? On what bases 
should they be selected? Set down in some detail the program that you as 
principal would use in training them. Keeping in mind someone who you 
think would make a good department head, list the major duties that you 
would assign him. 

6. What are some common causes of bad relationship between school and 
community which good school leadership can obviate? In each case indi- 
cate how the difficulty can be avoided. 

7. If you were the principal of a school, what sort of problems should you 
urge the parent-teacher association to deal with? What sort of problems 
should, in your judgment, the parent-teacher association not deal with? 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION 


Following the more extended discussion in the preceding chapters, 
this chapter seeks to summarize in concise fashion some of the more 
important principles of supervision. A brief explanation accompanies 
each statement of principle, but the reader desiring further clarification 
or additional supporting data should refer to the appropriate context 
in previous pages. 

Definition. Supervision is the systematic and continuous effort to en- 
courage and direct such self-activated growth that the teacher is increas- 
ingly more effective in contributing to the achievement of the recognized 
objectives of education with pupils under his responsibility. 

Some Negative Principles. The stated definition clearly indicates that 
the fundamental and primary objective of supervision is not, as one 
writer has stated, to help teachers solve the immediate difficulties of 
instruction. Nor is it “to cast a genial influence over his schools, but 
otherwise not to interfere with the work.” Rather, it is to help teachers 
to an appreciation of the principles of education and to the ability 
so to apply these principles that they grow in power to solve their 
own difficulties as these arise. Undoubtedly many teachers want to 
be told exactly what to do in troublesome situations, and many super- 
visors have attempted to give such help. At crucial times it will be 
necessary or at least advisable for the good of the pupils and for the 
preservation of a teacher’s prestige to make direct and specific sugges- 
tions. But such action should be recognized as palliative and of only 
temporary importance. However good it may be for the disturbing 
situation, it seldom is of permanent value, for the exact circumstances 
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are not likely to occur again, and a teacher may be led to apply the 
prescription mechanically for a disease that needs quite different treat- 
ment. The ideal is to build up such a convinced faith in sound prin- 
ciples of education and such power in applying them to solving 
problems of teaching that a teacher is progressively more able to help 
himself, What the teacher becomes able to do without assistance is the 
evidence of effective supervision. 

1. Supervision should, then, seldom if ever be arbitrary or authori- 
tative, consisting of orders or of suggestions as to procedure. If it should 
seem wise in an emergency for a supervisor to issue such orders or to 
make such suggestions, he should at the earliest opportunity explain 
the principles underlying his action and seek not only to convince 
the teacher of their soundness, but also to help him in a sufficient 
number of other applications until he has begun a habit of self-help 
by reference to fundamental principles. A suggestion or an order may 
lead to the temporary betterment of a specific practice; but true growth 
in power is possible only when the teacher acquires such understanding 
of principles and such ability to apply them at need that he grows 
from within. 

2. Supervision should not be based on the power of position or of 
personality. A teacher who follows a suggestion or a direction merely 
because it is given by an official superior stultifies his own personality 
and inhibits his own growth. He may comply because of respect or of 
fear; he may find the suggestion immediately helpful. But he is less 
likely to think for himself, to grapple with his own problems, to seek 
to find the reasons why he should teach in this way or that. He is 
more likely when another difficulty arises to run to the supervisor for 
specific help, either because he has received it before and is helplessly 
eager to receive it again, or because he fears to act independently 
without official direction. The total amount of specific assistance that a 
supervisor can give an individual teacher is small in proportion to 
the many needs. When supervision consists of specific helps, it neces- 
sarily must be inadequate; in the face of the great majority of challenges 
a teacher must inevitably make his own decisions. Without the help 
of fundamental understanding he tends either to apply a prescription 
that is not pertinent or to carry on traditionally and often ineffectually. 
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His thinking lacks the stimulus and the sanction of sound principles. 
Moreover, a supervisor should recognize that a teacher who seeks and 
follows official directions is the one most likely to switch allegiance, 
to follow blindly any suggestions made by “authorities” whether or 
not they are sound or appropriate to the situation. Continuous self- 
activated growth leading to constantly increasing power does not 
come from authoritative supervision. 

3. Supervision should never be divorced from a constant recognition 
of the goals of education, which are to be approached by means of the 
experiences that constitute the course of study. This principle is funda- 
mental. Unless the supervisor keeps it constantly in mind, admittedly 
a difficult thing to do in the face of demands for specific help, he will 
fritter away most of his strength and prove far less effective than the 
opportunities of his position demand. As emphasized again and again 
in this book, especially in the suggestions made for classroom observa- 
tions, teachers’ meetings, and supervisory conferences, the supervisor 
should have constantly in mind the goals of education and the specific 
contributions to that end that every group of experiences can make. 
He should regard them not merely as criteria of the value of the ex- 
periences provided or used by the teacher, but also as guides to adap- 
tation of both experiences and method and to the invention of better 
ones. In nothing do teachers need more help than in this. They are 
likely to give ready approval to proposed goals, but they need the 
constant influence of a supervisor to make such goals continuously 
directive of their plans and procedures day by day. 

4. Supervision should not, as a rule, be largely concerned with the 
details of subject matter or of instruction. This principle is obviously 
a corollary of the preceding ones. Details have meaning only in refer- 
ence to the whole of which they are parts. An assignment, a question, 
or a test may be good in one situation and entirely meaningless or bad 
in another. When supervision emphasizes details it usually destroys 
perspective. It should be concerned with details only to make the 
teacher constructively critical of them as contributing to larger objec- 
tives. Usually details are not in themselyes bad or good, but, rather, 
worse or better means of achieving an end! Supervision has the prime 
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responsibility of helping the teacher keep these ends constantly in mind 
and to devise more effective means of achieving them. 

5. Supervision should not be concerned only with the immediate. 
What a teacher does today has a certain significance for what he will 
do in the endless succession of tomorrows. Some details in an observed 
lesson may tempt a supervisor to emphasize them far beyond their 
importance, with results disastrous to the future growth of the teacher. 
This overemphasis may, as previously stated, destroy perspective so 
that the teacher loses sight of the goals he is seeking, or it may make 
him less hospitable to guidance into matters of paramount significance. 
What supervision does today should be in terms of a large program. 
The ultimate is more important than the immediate. Many matters 
will wisely be recorded in the supervisor's notebook, with discussion 
deferred to a more appropriate time. Some may never be discussed 
with the teacher, though they contribute to the making of the entire 
developing program for helping him to grow. The supervisor who can 
refrain from bringing to a teacher's attention criticisms and suggestions 
for which he is not ready or which may interfere at the time with his 
growth has learned much in the matter of relative values and also of 
self-control. 

6. Supervision should never be nagging. The best results from 
supervision are obtained by encouraging and directing the growth of 
powers already possessed. Inevitably, however, the supervisor will be 
called on from time to time to consider with teachers deficiencies 
in their work and how they may be repaired. When dealing with such 
matters he should be frank and straightforward, using such tact as 
the teacher’s personality and emotional state demand, and he should 
leave the impression that the criticism is merely a beginning of a 
cooperative effort to make the instruction better. But he should never 
nag, giving the suggestion that he is finding fault without the intent 
or competence to be constructively helpful, or that he is merely irri- 
tating a wound for the pleasure of so doing. Experience has shown 
that it is easy for a teacher when criticized to feel that the cautery, 
even when used with the best of intentions, is too severe. The pain, 
especially when repeated, makes it difficult for him to appreciate its 
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benevolence. A supervisor should lean backward to avoid, especially 
with sensitive teachers, the impression of nagging. 

7. Supervision should not be impatient of results. Growth takes 
time. A supervisor might profitably have some experience as a gardener 
or even a forester to appreciate that, with all the contribution possible, 

‘the maturity of an organism can never be achieved immediately. 
There are no miracles in perfecting the growth of teachers, any more 
than of vegetation. What good teaching should be may be perfectly 
understood by the supervisor and he may think that he has made the 
ideal so clear to the teacher that it should be exemplified at once, or 
at most very shortly, But it is easier to understand than it is to make 
clear to others; it is easier to clarify than it is to convince; and it is 
easier to convince than it is to secure the desired changes in practice. 
Supervision demands infinite patience, infinite forbearance, infinite 
hope. Because growth is slow, the supervisor needs to have unwavering 
faith in his mission and in his methods. Perfection he will never find, 
for as teachers grow his own ideals should advance. “Man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp.” 

Some Positive Principles. All these negative principles might be 
stated positively. But it is felt that there is a certain advantage in stating 
first some of the things that supervision should not be, in warning the 
supervisor attempting to develop his own powers of improving instruc- 
tion against what experience has shown to be not infrequent deleterious 
attitudes and activities. Following are some characteristics of good 
supervision positively stated: 

1. Supervision should be constructive and creative. Although super- 
vision must at times deal with the correction of faults incident in 
instruction, its higher mission is to guide the efforts and energies of 
teachers into activities which will promote professional and personal 
growth and utilize to the utmost their creative talents. The highest 
achievement of supervision is to liberate the constructive intelligence 
and imagination and the creative power of teachers to the end that 
the goals of education may be reached. The best supervisor is not 
necessarily the hardest working; the best supervisor is the one who is 
most successful in stimulating his colleagues to initiate and carry 
forward to completion constructive enterprises of educational value. 
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2. Supervision should be democratic. The essence of democracy is 
the realization of the worth of each individual, and of the special 
contribution to the common good which each individual is competent 
to make. Supervision should proceed on the basis of such recognition. 
Ascertaining the special strength, actual or potential, of each teacher 
should be one of the first obligations of the supervisor; helping each 
teacher to develop this strength and to use it in educationally con- 
structive ways should be another obligation. 

In its modus operandi supervision should be consistent with demo- 
cratic principles, proceeding not on the basis of authority but on the 
basis of collective thinking and group decisions. There will be times 
when decisions must be made quickly and perhaps solely by the 
supervisor, but such occasions should be exceptional. In a democratic 
setting, the supervisor operates as a leader and guide rather than 
as an authoritarian superior officer. 


In every field of life heretofore, the rule has been for a few men alone 
to catch the visions of what is to be done and then to ask other men 
blindly to further these visions. Most of the work of the world has been 
done without the workers having any clear notions as to what ultimate 
purpose their work was to subserve. Not only in manual labor is this 
true; but social and even religious ideals have been handed down to the 
majority of men as too sacred for anything except literal application. 
The equality ideal must mean this highly important thing, that every 
man shall be entitled to understand and progressively to create the ends 
for which his energy goes. 

Whatever else may be given to or done for men, they are being of- 
fered the worst indignity of all if they are left in the dark as to what 
ideal purposes their lives further; for the deadliest essence of slavery 
is the cutting off of human beings from any creative participation in 
the processes they help to promote.’ 


3. Supervision should rely upon the collective resources of the group 
rather than upon the efforts of the supervisor alone. The guidance of 
educational enterprise is much too complicated to be a one-man func- 
tion; a good supervisor utilizes the combined resources and efforts of 


1T., V, Smith, The Democratic Way of Life, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1929, pp. 104—5 and 107. 
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the group, working within the group and through it. For attainment 
of the best results he must himself be skilled in group operating 
procedures and must help his colleagues to become so skilled. Anyone 
who has observed how out of a confusion of conflicting arguments 
views are reconciled, compromises made, and eventually a consensus 
achieved, all without loss of dignity, integrity, and mutual good will, 
knows how much patience, tact, flexibility of mind, and persistence 
are required on the part not only of the leader but of all concerned. 
The good supervisor must be equally resolved (1) to work with and 
through his group of colleagues, and (2) to train himself and his col- 
leagues how to do so. 

4. Supervision should be based upon professional rather than personal 
relationships. A teacher’s first loyalty is not to his supervisor nor even 
to his school; it is to the children under his tutelage. Moreover, like 
the supervisor, the teacher is also a professional worker, possessing 
the right to make independent judgments on educational matters. 
The supervisor and the teacher should respect one another’s professional 
status, and strive to achieve accord through common acceptance of 
approved principles rather than by appeals to personal loyalty. A 
chronic nonconformist is troublesome, and should be discouraged from 
persistence in perpetual opposition; but teachers do have a right to 
differ from supervisors in matters of educational principle, and such 
differences should be respected and a reconciliation of views attempted. 
In his dealings with teachers a supervisor should be friendly and 
informal, but not paternal and never condescending. Cooperation 
which is based on mutual respect between professional colleagues is 
far more desirable than that based on personal friendship, desire to 
please, fear to displease, and the like. 

5. The ultimate concern of supervision should be to make more 
nearly possible the attainment by children of approved educational 
goals. "The fundamental purpose of supervision is through the im- 
provement of instruction to promote learning by children. It matters 
considerably what children learn. Supervision which focuses on the 
refinement of techniques of instruction, for example, on techniques of 
questioning, assignment, drill or testing, without scrutinizing also 
the ends to which instruction is directed, neglects the major portion 
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of its task. Teachers too quickly become infected with the habit of 
giving one-sided emphasis to minor details. Emphasis in supervision 
should be proportionately divided between assessment of the main 
purposes toward which instruction is directed and the improvement 
of teaching and learning. Teachers should be stimulated to continuous 
effort to bring the objectives of instruction closer to the real needs of 
living and to strive to reach these objectives through the teaching and 
learning process, as well as to improve and perfect their teaching 
techniques. 

6. Supervision should seek to promote the growth of teachers by 
developing their special strengths. If the quality of the education 
offered in the schools is continuously to improve, a corequisite condi- 
tion is the continuous growth and improvement of teachers. Such 
growth and improvement cannot be achieved through reliance on 
chance but must be fostered through systematic effort on the part of 
the supervisor. 

Fundamental to the achievement of this objective must be a willing- 
ness by the supervisor to place a much higher valuation upon develop- 
ing teacher strength than upon correcting teacher faults. Every indi- 
vidual is the sum of numerous virtues and of some defects; human 
worth is judged by the quality and intensity of the virtues rather than 
by the paucity of defects. Abundant virtues make many weaknesses 
of such insignificance that they are ignored or condoned. Perfection 
is an ideal seldom realized, even the best of men retaining some liabili- 
ties that cannot be eradicated. If one recalls those who are eminent 
in a community, he will find that they are successful for their virtues 
and that no one of them is entirely free from some defects; and it is 
so with outstanding schools and outstanding teachers. The shortcom- 
ings of teachers are seldom, except in some instances with beginners, 
the real cause of their failure to be effective. As a matter of fact, the 
making of weak assignments, faulty questioning, poor discipline, 
and the like are usually the result of lack of such positive virtues as 
understanding the meaning of education and enthusiastic acceptance 
of responsibility for teaching so as to achieve approved objectives. 
External specific assistance may lead to superficially better assignments, 
questions, and discipline; but it is likely also to conceal the real cause 
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of the difficulty, the lack of positive virtues which will make possible 
a real remedy for defective practices. It cannot be denied that some 
deficiencies in a teacher may be so serious and so disturbing that they 
need to be remedied instantly by any means possible. But such a situ- 
ation is not likely to occur frequently. 

Confucius said that “a man of noble mind seeks to perfect the good 
in others and not their evil.” This indicates ‘a principle that should 
be adopted by every supervisor: his prime business is to. find the good, 
actual or possible, in the teachers under his direction, to make possible 
its exercise with the fewest restraints, and to promote its growth. The 
competent athletic coach seeks to find the sport in which each member 
of the squad can do best; he does not concern himself with the fact 
that this lithe youngster cannot lift and throw heavy weights, but 
instead sees in him possibilities as a sprinter or a distance runner. The 
competent supervisor seeks to discover what every teacher can do best 
and he makes such assignments as are most likely to capitalize for 
success natural or acquired talents. Not only this, he helps teachers 
to grow in the exercise of their talents, knowing that when they have 
achieved outstanding success with them, their defects will be absorbed 
or can more easily be removed. And when they are ineradicable, they 
are likely to be overlooked by the eminence of their achievements. 

It is a natural human tendency for attention to be focused on defects. 
It is evidence of growth toward leadership when one can subordinate 
them and concentrate on the discovery and promotion of promising 
strengths. Let every supervisor who is ambitious to achieve the highest 
success for the school look upon the man who cannot lift his eyes 
above weaknesses and take warning from the horrible example. It 
probably is as impossible as it is undesirable not to recognize weak- 
nesses and defects; but if one learns that success is best achieved by 
the exercise of peculiar strengths he can learn to subordinate defects 
and to see them as relatively unimportant in the whole man or woman. 
He can learn, too, that growth is more important than amputation, 
and that there are few operations that he cannot wisely defer until 
the teacher gains abundant general health. All this does not mean 
that a supervisor should subordinate his judgment or cultivate insin- 
cerity—quite the contrary. He will see weaknesses, but he will see 
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strengths too; he will try to help a teacher to overcome the former 
when results are vital, chiefly by showing how they interfere with 
accomplishments that are possible and highly desirable. But if he 
concentrates on helping a teacher exercise his peculiar strengths, he 
will give evidence of growth himself toward wise and competent 
leadership. 

Concentration on helping teachers to do better the desirable things 
that they already do well or manifest most likelihood of doing better 
than others has inevitably a number of good results. In the first place, 
it tends to make happier personalities, both in the supervisor and in 
the teachers. The man who habitually looks for the bad becomes sus- 
picious, carping, and pessimistic; the man who habitually seeks to find 
the vigorous plant or the fertile seed is a happy optimist. The teacher 
who is conscious that his weaknesses are looked for by the superior who 
is responsible for his success becomes fearful, timid, lacking in self- 
confidence, and unhappy; when he knows that his supervisor is not 
only seeking to discover his ability and promise but also discriminat- 
ingly competent to do so, he is happy in his work, eager to demonstrate 
his best, receptive of suggestions, and ambitious to exert himself might- 
ily to grow on his job. Teachers do their best work in the presence of a 
supervisor who is known to be looking for the good and also competent 
to find it, There are few stimuli more potent than recognized success. 
Not only are personalities happier, but personal relations cannot fail to 
be better, Unless they are good there can be little effectiveness of 
supervision. 

Another good result of the application of this principle is that the 
greater the growth of a teacher in the exercise of his outstanding 
talents the more likely are his weaknesses to be overcome. A vigorous 
body eliminates minor diseases. The surgeon ligates a piece of healthy 
bone in a tubercular spine without troubling to scrape away the 
diseased tissues, knowing that they will be absorbed as the new bone 
grows in place. Even if the teacher who becomes highly successful in 
certain techniques of his work does not simultaneously rid himself 
of his defects of instruction, he will more readily receive and under- 
stand criticism and more easily in his acquired strength replace detailed 
poor practice with good. : 
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A supervisor, then, should be constantly on the alert, both in class- 
room observations and in conferences, to discover what each individual 
teacher does best, gives promise of doing exceptionally well, and is 
especially ambitious to do. These talents and ambitions he should make 
especial effort to help the teacher develop and to realize, knowing 
that the work of the teacher will be happier, that the results in achieve- 
ment are likely to be greater, that growth of the teacher is more 
assured, and that there is a consequent probability of notable contribu- 
tion to the effectiveness of the school. There are many means which 
the supervisor can use toward this end. As far as practicable he can 
arrange teaching schedules and special assignments to insure that 
each teacher has an opportunity to do what he is likely to do unusually 
well. There are certain duties expected of every teacher of which he 
cannot be relieved. But there are also others that can easily be assigned 
to one to perform for the group. And there are others still that can 
be made special assignments, either by additions to or by alterations 
of the normal program. Furthermore, much can be done to afford 
opportunities for growth in promising directions outside the agency of 
the school program: by encouraging teachers to pursue continued 
professional study and assisting them in planning such study, by encour- 
aging teachers to engage in carefully planned reading, in research 
and creative work, in educative travel, and in service to their fellows 
in the community. 

7. Supervision should be concerned with the personal welfare of 
teachers and with good intra-staff relations. Creative professional ac- 
tivity does not thrive in an atmosphere of insecurity, disaffection, and 
tension among colleagues. The supervisor, however desirous he may 
be of instituting educational reforms or improvements, must be cog- 
nizant of the human factors in the situation and, above all, of the state 
of group morale. Indeed, it is sometimes necessary to defer or drastically 
to revise plans for educational changes until an individual or the group 
is psychologically ready to accept them. 

Group morale is a delicate thing which can easily be disturbed by 
many conditions—personal or professional insecurity, disharmony 
within the group, overwork, poor or inadequate facilities for carrying 
on professional work, economic difficulties, tension within the commu- 
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nity or among the administrative heads of the school system, injudicious 
assignment to classes or to subjects, unfair or arbitrary actions on the 
part of the supervisor, or lack of understanding of or sympathy with 
proposed changes in the school program. The wise supervisor never 
makes an important move without considering in advance the probable 
effect on morale; he also continuously assesses the state of morale of 
his group with a view toward sustaining or improving it. When con- 
ditions adversely affecting morale are within the supervisor’s control, 
he is under obligation to change these conditions even, or perhaps 
especially, if they involve his own conception of his job. When condi- 
tions are beyond his control—as for example, when low salary schedules 
prevail—he is professionally bound to discuss the problem with his 
group and to determine in what ways, if any, improvement can be 
sought or some compensating satisfactions can be achieved. 

The supervisor must strive to promote harmonious relations among 
his colleagues not by continuous exhortation but by affording his col- 
leagues many opportunities to work together, to know each other, and 
to like each other. People who understand each other are not likely to 
be antagonistic. In any event, the supervisor must make strenuous 
efforts to eliminate group disaffection; it is better to do this by recog- 
nizing and rewarding contributions to harmony than by criticizing or 
punishing those who make no such contribution. Nevertheless, when 
one or two individuals persist in activities or attitudes disruptive of 
group unity, it may be necessary to employ punitive measures, such as 
singling out the offenders for official rebuke. This the supervisor should 
not hesitate to do if some more positive means of promoting group har- 
mony have failed. Once good group relationships have been established, 
they can be more easily maintained through satisfying group activities. 

8. Supervision should begin with conditions and practices as they are. 
However unsatisfactory these may be to the supervisor with his wide 
experience and high ideals, they exist. No locomotive ever moves a car 
until it has backed into position for the work to be done. The concep- 
tion of supervision proposed in this discussion is of course not that of 
a powerful force moving an inert mass; but the figure properly empha- 
sizes that the power of the supervisor cannot be effectively exerted until 
it recognizes and begins its influence on existing conditions and prac- 
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tices. He must study to learn what they are before he can wisely plan 
how to influence teachers for their improvement. His challenge will be 
to keep his ideals high and his faith constant while he recognizes how 
much there is to be done and how far back he must start. On the other 
hand, “We must not go too fast” not infrequently becomes a lullaby or 
a soporific to ambition, resulting in: doing nothing material at all. 

9. Supervision should be gradual, progressive, and persistent. Begin- 
ning with conditions and practices as they are and with :consideration 
of the attitudes of the teachers, supervision should attempt at once 
some simple, constructive help. When that is appreciated, there is likeli- 
hood of receptivity that invites cooperation in the solution of problems 
the teachers already recognize. In the first few weeks the supervisor 
should make it a hard and fast rule to express no adverse ctiticism. As 
a matter of fact, in almost every instance when some practice is bad, it 
is more effective for the supervisor to focus the teacher’s attention on a 
better way of procedure than on the defects of the existent one. Each 
success, however small, makes easier the next. An ambitious supervisor 
may have difficulty in restraining himself from revealing his whole pro- 
gram at once, from attempting to move too rapidly. What he does is 
significant only in terms of its success. There is no progress except by 
the teachers. He must gauge his efforts in terms of what they can 
assimilate, but he will never cease his efforts. Often he will need to 
attack the same problem again and again, adapting his methods to 
individual teachers; sometimes he may have to abandon temporarily a 
part of his program that seemed to him most promising; occasionally 
he may need to begin all over again. But he will never abandon his 
effort to help the teachers grow in their own ways. Gradually he will 
reveal higher ideals and work cooperatively with the teachers to devise 
means to progressive development appropriate for each one of them. 
The supervisor must be patient, persistent, and although always ready 
to modify it, consistently faithful to the program that he has made for 
himself. 

10. Supervision should be adapted to the capacities, attitudes, and 
even prejudices of the teachers. Just as a competent supervisor must 
recognize conditions as they are and know the prevailing practices of 
instruction, he must learn to know the teachers themselves. Some 
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already have great competence and abundant capacities; others are lim- 
ited in both respects. It isa human inclination to underrate abilities and 
to exaggerate limitations. But a continuous effort must be made to 
estimate each justly. Although supervision is likely in the long run to 
show its most effective results with the ablest teachers, it has an obliga- 
tion to all so long as they remain in the school, and it cannot be max- 
imally efficacious unless it adapts itself to the varied capacities for 
understanding, for application of principles, and for growth through 
personal effort. This means, of course, that some part of supervision 
must be highly individual. While general principles should be pre- 
sented, discussed, and accepted in group meetings, encouragement and 
help to translate these principles into practical procedures are most 
likely to be made effective by individual conferences. In these all the 
adaptations necessitated by varied capacities can be made. j 

Capacity is not the only variable in teachers, nor, perhaps, is it the 
most important, especially in the beginning of a supervisory program. 
Few teachers holding positions in a school are so lacking in capacity as 
to be unable to profit from wisely adapted supervision. Other variables 
are attitudes and prejudices. Whatever their causes they are highly im- 
portant. Whether they result from unhappy former experiences with 
supervisors, from contagion with others who have accumulated hostile 
emotions, from personal likes or dislikes, they must be learned and 
taken into account. The more unreasonable, the more likely they are 
to be hindrances to supervisory efforts. Some obstructing attitudes and 
prejudices may be attacked directly in an effort to improve, remove, or 
redirect them. But, provided they are recognized and respected for 
what they are, existing elements of the individuals to be influenced, the 
most effective means of amelioration in the long run is the conscien- 
tious and continuous carrying forward of a program for cooperative 
effort to improve education. When results are manifest, attitudes will 
become better and prejudices will be redirected toward hearty support. 

11. Supervision should be characterized by simplicity and informality. 
There is nothing important in education that cannot be expressed in 
common words; there is no true magnification of the trivial by the 
creation of involved machinery. The supervisor and the teachers have 
a common responsibility, which they can best understand when they 
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have described it in simple language. They can also best understand 
each other in all their conferences when simple language is used to 
express thought and not to conceal the ill-digested ideas of others, 
Unnecessarily technical terms may be impressive to the ignorant, but 
they usually obstruct or confuse communication. When insincerely used, 
they cause a loss of confidence and even ridicule. 

Not only should supervision be simple in its conception and in its 
expression; it should for the most part be informal too. Of course it 
will use formal meetings of the teachers, especially for presenting and 
developing general principles and for agreeing on major policies and 
programs; but even they should be called and conducted with a mini- 
mum of ceremony. By far the larger part of supervision will be carried 
on subsequently with individual teachers, sometimes in conferences 
following one or more observations and often in brief conversations in 
a classroom, in a corridor, on the street, or in a home. The more produc- 
tive and satisfying the supervision, it may safely be said, the less the 
formality. That kind will be carried on best when two people interested 
to achieve commonly approved aims sit down together to plan cooper- 
atively the best means of success. 

12. Supervision should use only the simplest of machinery. A super- 
visor’s business is too important to be cumbered with formalities that 
prevent the rapid development of the cooperative spirit necessary when 
a group of people sharing a recognized responsibility set themselves to 
chart paths to improvement. Observation visits should be informal—at 
least, they should soon become so; teachers’ meetings should have an 
atmosphere that permits and encourages everyone to participate actively; 
and individual conferences should usually be like an extended conver- 
sation between two friends who are interested in finding and in solving 
their common problems, Formality is often an attempt to conceal a lack 
of confidence in one's competency or to make what powers one pos- 
sesses seem greater than they really are. 

13. Supervision should be cumulative in its results. The solution of 
any problem in teaching should be considered as more than the re- 
moval of a specific difficulty or the improvement of a specific practice. 
It is a contribution to the whole program of supervision, which looks 
toward the steady and continuous growth of each and every teacher. 
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This the supervisor has to keep constantly in mind, both in selecting 
the problems for attack and in relating the results to the chart of 
growth. The teachers themselves should from time to time be made 
aware of the cumulative results of the efforts that they and the super- 
yisor have cooperatively put forth. A realization of progress toward a 
series of goals that make up the large objective of education, which 
presumably they have gradually come to appreciate and approve, gives 
confidence and stimulus to increased and more intelligent activity. 
Supervision, then, should be concerned with detailed units only as they 
are made to contribute to the major program of teacher growth. Each 
accomplishment cumulates a unified constantly progressing whole. 

14. Supervision should be objective and rigorous in self-evaluation? 
Teachers are made, not born, and so are supervisors. Like the teacher, 
the supervisor has an obligation to grow and to develop not only in the 
performance of his job but also in stature as an educational leader and 
as a person. How else can a supervisor assure his own steady develop- 
ment and growth in power to influence favorably the colleagues under 
his professional charge unless he is continuously sensitive to the need 
of evaluating his progress and achievement and regularly pauses to 
do so? 

There are many ways, both formal and informal, of evaluating one’s 
growth in supervisory capacity and achievement. For example, having 
formulated for himself a program of in-service education and having 
made progress in the program, the supervisor may with some confidence 
assume that some growth has taken place. But what sort of growth? 
The supervisor may have planned for himself a program of extensive 
reading in his field, of advanced courses to be completed, of schools to 
be visited, of workshops to be organized and conducted, of research to 
be undertaken either alone or in cooperation with others, of educational 
reconstruction in his school or school system. If that has been the case, 
to what extent has the projected activity been completed? What has 
been learned in the process? What remains to be done? In what ways 
should future activities be different so that the supervisor's personal and 
professional development may be a balanced one? Should emphasis in 


2 This topic will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter X, “Providing for Evalua- 
tion.” 
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the future be centered on scholarly achievement, on contacts with 
people, on enrichment of background, on new developments within the 
school itself? These and other questions crowd each other and irre- 
sistibly call for answers as soon as the supervisor begins to take stock 
of his progress in the program of professional growth he has mapped 
out for himself. The answers provide at least a rough means of esti- 
mating progress. 

More direct criteria of success or failure are to be found in the edu- 
cational accomplishment of the children in the school, in the in-service 
growth of teachers, in the morale of the teaching staff, in the nature 
and extent of school-community cooperation, in the intellectual climate 
of the school—in short, in everything with which supervision is in some 
way concerned. To accomplish the evaluation a variety of instruments 
and means may be used—self-rating charts, questionnaires inviting 
candid estimates by teachers as to the value of help received from super- 
vision, samplings of parent and community opinion as to the progress 
made by the school, objective appraisals as to the worth of class observa- 
tions, individual conferences with teachers, staff meetings and the like, 
and many other devices. A good supervisor will want to know how well 
he is succeeding in discharging his chief responsibilities. In choosing 
the precise instruments of evaluation he will want to be certain that 
they furnish reliable information, are in accord with the best ethics of 
the profession, and help to further the ends toward which supervision 
is aimed. 


Exercises 


1. Do you accept the definition of supervision given in this chapter? If 
not, what modifications of it should you like to make? 

2. Using the definition of supervision that you approve, set down what it 
seems to you it indicates for a supervisor to do and to refrain from doing. 
Compare your list with the principles presented in this chapter. 

3. Recall from your experience the violations by supervisors of the stated 
principles and tell what the effects were on you. 

4. What difficulties do you anticipate in attempting to apply the advocated 
principles of supervision? How do you plan to overcome each one? 
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5. To facilitate your own thorough thinking, set down in writing pre- 
cisely what you believe democracy implies for supervision. Indicate what 
each item implies for your procedure as a supervisor in some definite situa- 
tion. 

6. Consider thoroughly all the arguments for and against attempting to 
improve teachers by concentrating on their promising assets rather than on 
the removal of their defects. Recall several teachers whom you know well 
and decide what the alternative that you accept would lead you to plan to do 
to promote their growth in effectiveness. 

7. What are the important characteristics of the best and of the poorest 
teachers that you know? Which ones most account for the true successes and 
the real failures of these teachers? Which ones have done most to promote 
or to inhibit growth? 

8. Having in mind several individual teachers that you know well, 
imagine what effects on each one would result from a supervisor's using or 
violating the 14 principles presented in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 
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THE ULTIMATE BASIS 
OE, SUPERVISION 


Supervision is a means to an end—the end of improving instruction 
and thereby helping children to achieve a better education. 'The super- 
visory process is a means of stimulating and helping teachers to do 
better the professional job in which they are engaged. Unless the super- 
visor himself is*cognizant of the major purposes of instruction, unless 
he himself is imbued with a philosophy of education which directs or 
influences his every effort, his supervision is likely to be superficial and 
mechanical; it may concern itself with details of instruction such as 
clearness of presentation, the number and distribution of questions, the 
length or intensity of drill, or the objective measurement of subject- 
matter learning, without directing the attention of teachers or pupils to 
the ends that education should consistently seek. The supervisor must 
concern himself not only with the techniques of instruction and learn- 
ing, but also with the ends; indeed, a very considerable part of his task 
is to help teachers to bridge the gap which so often exists in their minds 
between philosophy of education, the stated objectives of instruction in 
their subjects, and the instructional procedures which they employ. 

In this chapter an attempt will be made to deal with some funda- 
mental concepts in education and to define the broad function of the 
School, all of which necessarily concern the supervisor. The chapters 
which follow in this section of the book will seek to relate these con- 
cepts to the immediate tasks facing the supervisor in planning, organ- 
izing, and evaluating a supervisory program. 
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DEFINING EDUCATION 


A Philosophy of Education Is a Philosophy of Life. Superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors in general are of necessity practical people: 
their continuous day-to-day activities involve attention to a multiplicity 
of practical matters, the resolution of practical sdifficulties, and the 
never-ending compromise essential for converting plans into realities. 
By occupation if not by temperament they are likely to be somewhat 
impatient with educational generalities, even if the pressure of their 
duties were to leave them with sufficient time and energy (which it 
seldom does) for reflection on such matters. They are content to relin- 
quish educational theorizing to university professors. Yet the educa- 
tional process which supervisors guide or influence and with which they 
are constantly involved is invariably an implementation of a philosophy 
of education, and by what they intend to do in the educational process 
supervisors inevitably ally themselves with one philosophy or another. 

A philosophy of education should never be an academic abstraction 
remote from life; it should always rest upon a conception of society and 
of the Good Life, and always reflect a code of values by which, for 
better or. worse, men may live." That is why a communist or fascist 
philosophy of education can never be the same as a democratic philos- 
ophy, and why, even in a democracy, the values implicit in an educa- 
tional philosophy must be carefully examined to ascertain whether they 
are consistent with the ideals and ways of democracy. Does a given 
philosophy idealize the efficient man or the reflective man, the self- 
indulgent or the austere, the “outgoing” person or the reserved, the 
enthusiast for the “welfare state” or the proponent of “rugged individ- 
ualism”? These are questions which inescapably are involved in any 
philosophy of education and with which supervisors inescapably must 
concern themselves, 

Consequently when a supervisor wishes to know when a lesson or a 
unit of study is good, he must at once raise the question “good for 
what?” If his philosophy has approved “efficient democratic citizen- 
ship” or any similar objective as the end that education should seek, he 


1 See Joseph Justman, Theories of Secondary Education in the United States, New 
York, Teachers College Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 1940, pp. 10-12. 
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will need to ask how every detail directly or indirectly contributes to 
it. The chief reason why philosophies of education have had so little 
apparent effect on teaching procedures is that teachers often cannot 
realize the relationship of what they can do in one or more les- 
son periods to the general objectives contained in the philosophy. 
"Teachers approve wholeheartedly "efficient democratic citizenship" as 
an ultimate objective of education, but they do not know how to make 
English composition or literature, mathematics or science, foreign lan- 
guages or history, music or art contribute most effectively to it. As a 
matter of fact, they forget the ultimate objective in their conscientious 
effort to use skillfully "accustomed means. They fail to remember that 
no means—i.e., techniques of instruction—are good except as they 
contribute to the ultimate objective that should be sought. The chief 
responsibility of supervision is to see that teachers understand and 
accept the best possible ultimate objectives and then that they select 
and consistently use the means that most assuredly contribute to them. 

Teachers ordinarily are not much concerned with the larger implica- 
tions of educational philosophy nor with the interpretation of ultimate 
educational objectives, although recent studies show a greater tendency 
for such concern than existed formerly? As a rule they are more con- 
cerned with immediate classroom problems of a practical nature, and 
the help they seek and expect from the supervisor relates to such prob- 
lems. Supervisors have themselves contributed to this attitude by placing 
untoward emphasis, in their criticism of observed lessons, on rather 
minute details of classroom procedure and not on the major educa- 
tional purposes toward which teaching should be directed. But super- 
visors and teachers are not wholly to be blamed: it cannot be denied 
that much of the educational philosophy as presented in professional 
literature and discussions is abstruse, wordy and unclear, and seems 
remote from the realities of everyday classroom activity. Improvement, 
when it comes, must be effected along two lines: first, there must be 
clearer formulations of educational purposes and objectives which are 
sound and possible of attainment, and, second, supervisors and teachers 


2 Compare the results of recent studies such as Replogle's (previously cited in Chap- 
ter IV, pages 88 to 9o and Wallace's (cited by Lloyd S. Michael in “Orienting New Teach- 
ers," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 34:72-8, Decem- 
ber r950) with earlier studies such as Johnson and Umstattd’s (cited in Chapter IV, 
Page 84). 
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must become convinced that their major efforts need to be directed 
toward the attainment by pupils of these larger purposes and goals 
rather than toward the refinement of technical details of instruction. 


A Good Definition of Education Helps. 


“Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to go from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,” said the 
Cat. 

“I don’t much care where—” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said the Cat. 

“—so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an explanation. 

“Oh, you're sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you only walk long 
enough." 3 


Many a practical educator has been in the state of mind that confused 
Alice. Although busied with carrying on the practices that tradition 
had handed on to him, he has sought to learn the direction in which 
he ought to go. The Cat's answers are perfectly logical, and unfortu- 
nately they have been satisfying to those who, not truly professional 
educators, were concerned only to "give satisfaction" from day to day, 
sure of getting “somewhere,” though that indefinite destination might 
be bad, or not so good as it might be, for individual pupils or for the 
public that supports the schools. 

The only sound and continuously helpful guide to the road of prog- 
ress is a good definition of education that fits in with a good philosophy 
of life. It is not possible in a book of this nature to enter upon a pro- 
longed discussion of the philosophy of a democratic society or upon the 
consequent philosophy of education that it requires. Every supervisor, 
however, and every teacher needs to be sure that he has clarified in his 
own mind the major ideals of the society in which he lives and upon 
the basis of that has formulated for himself, using whatever aids are 
available, a philosophy of education that is appropriate. This undertak- 
ing is so difficult that it is too frequently rejected or prematurely aban- 
doned. But those who are ambitious to be educational leaders must 
accept it, and persist in their efforts to understand the ideals of demo- 
cratic society and to develop gradually but surely an education that is 


3 Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland. 
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suitable and effective. John Dewey says* that “a first-rate test of the 
value of any philosophy which is offered is: does it end in conclusions 
which when they are referred back to ordinary life-experiences and 
their predicaments, render them more significant, more luminous to us, 
and make our dealings with them more fruitful?” 

It is also essential that a leader clarify his mind as to the meaning of 
education. It is astounding to find on inquiry that many supervisors as 
well as teachers of long experience have never taken the trouble to 
formulate a satisfactory definition of education or to use it constantly 
and consistently in planning and in carrying on their work. Definitions 
are frequently slogans to be quoted but not looked to as directives of 
procedures. Workers in the field too often look on definitions of educa- 
tion as the concern of “authorities,” remote and mysterious persons who 
are presumed to have labored up Sinai and whose pronouncements are 
therefore not to be questioned. 

Requisites of a Good Definition of Education. Even a superficial ex- 
amination of the definitions of education proposed by “authorities,” 
however, will reveal that they are in many respects contradictory. When 
“authorities” disagree, whither shall one who is sincerely seeking help 
turn? Perhaps the greatest weakness in our education today is the 
reluctance of educators to think for themselves and to accept responsi- 
bility for acting on conclusions that their own thinking indicates as 
sound. Authorities can at best only propose definitions of education. 
From them every educator can select what appeals to him as acceptable 
and eventually develop a definition of his own that will prove helpful. 
A good definition must satisfy the following requisites. 

It must be clear. There has been considerable ridicule from time to 
time of the language used in educational writings, one critic calling it 
“pedaguese.” It is true that there is a necessity for a certain amount of 
technical diction in discussion of technical matters, but a definition of 
education requires no language that cannot be readily understood by 
the reader who is supposed to use it. It may safely be asserted that every- 
thing of importance in the general field of education can be stated so 
simply that any layman can understand it. Often—usually, in fact— 
high-sounding or invented terms merely conceal incomplete thinking. 

4 Experience and Nature, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 1929, p. 7. 
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Certainly if they are not understood they are of no help to one who is 
seeking help. If a reader cannot after reasonable effort ascertain clearly 
what the author means, he is justified in abandoning his writings. An 
author without readers will not long continue publication. 

Difficulty in reading educational literature is caused quite as much by 
figurative and involved language as by the use of technical terms. When 
one reads that “What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to 
the human soul,” he may be impressed by the diction, but he learns 
nothing that is sound. The sculptor has in his mind an image which he 
attempts to express in the insensate marble; his success depends entirely 
on his own skill conditioned by the material with which he has to work. 
The educator has in mind an ideal also, but it is generally accepted that 
the child and his parents, to say nothing of society, have a right to ideals 
of their own, ideals that in the long run are more potent than the 
teacher’s. The teacher may on one day build up here and tear down 
there, but he often finds on a later day that other forces stronger than 
his have negated his work. Education is of necessity a cooperative enter- 
prise. Similarly the definition by Pestalozzi quoted in the Exercises 
accompanying this chapter is impressive in its figure, and it emphasizes 
the sound point of continuous growth of nature, but it is doubtful if it 
is clear enough to help anyone plan his teaching better. 

The very first demand, then, upon a definition of education is that it 
be clear. Educators should cease to be reverential of what they cannot 
understand. They should realize that if an author does not make him- 
self clear, the fault is his own. He may or may not have something 
worth saying; he may or may not have thought his idea through so 
that it is clear in his own mind. But the certainty is that he has not suc- 
ceeded in his intention of saying something so that it has meaning and 
therefore potential influence on the reader. If educators will have the 
courage to assert that what they do not understand has no value to 
them, if they will cease quoting with reverence mysterious jargon, and 
if they will demand from educational literature a clarity that indicates 
what action should follow, the progress of education will be more as- 
sured than it now is. 

It must be sound. A definition must be sound first of all with regard 
to the ideals of the society that supports it. This assertion emphasizes 
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the necessity of educators understanding the ideals of society and of 
believing in them. No one in this country could approve a definition 
which indicates that education should furnish opportunities to only one 
class of youth, whether they be the rich or the poor, the urban or the 
rural, those unusually gifted for learning abstractions or those with a 
bent toward utilitarian values. No one in a democracy could approve a 
definition which implies that education is for the purpose of developing 
implicit, automatic, and thoughtless obedience to authority. Any pro- 
posed definition of education should be carefully scrutinized in terms 
of the ideals of the supporting. society, ideals which often are much 
higher than the common practices, and in terms of the consequent 
philosophy of education. 

A definition should be sound also with regard to modern psychology. 
A professor of education, formerly a college president, wrote: “It has 
been well said that an educated man has a sharp axe in his hand, and 
an uneducated man a dull one. I should say that the purpose of a college 
education is to sharpen the axe to its keenest edge.” His conception was 
based on the assumption that there is a general power which can be 
developed so that it is effective for any and all uses. This is the old 
assumption of general powers in the human intellect which has been 
discredited by modern psychology. We are no longer permitted to be- 
lieve that there is an automatic and inevitable transfer of learning in 
one field to certain use in others; we must assume that although some 
transfer of skills based on concepts of a general principle is possible, the 
most economical means of learning anything is in the situation in 
which it is to be used. One can in the same length of time achieve 
much more in spelling English words by studying them than by study- 
ing foreign languages; one can learn better to act in modern politics by 
studying the problems of democracy than by knowing all the history 
of ancient peoples. Modern psychology has also discredited the old but 
still persistent belief that there is value in “discipline,” defined as doing 
that which is difficult and disagreeable but otherwise useless. And mod- 
ern psychology has learned much concerning the dynamics of human 
growth and development which should be implicit in any definition 
of education. 

It must be comprehensive. The early idea of education in this coun- 
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try, an idea still persisting in many minds, was that it should be con- 
cerned merely with the training of the intellect. The modern idea is 
that education is concerned with the development of the whole individ- 
ual. It is still concerned with the intellect, of course, but also with 
health, human relations, political attitudes, ethical character, and 
aesthetic development. The definition of education as signifying “the 
mastery of certain sequences of important ideas to such a point that 
insights resulting therefrom shall be trustworthy and convincing to 
their possessor,” may be sound as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. The definition that “education means the universal distribu- 
tion of extant knowledge” besides lacking in any indication of relative 
values and being impossible of achievement, limits education to the pos- 
session of knowledge, which certainly is inadequate alone for the 
rounded development of men and women. 

It must not be thought that the emphasis on comprehensiveness re- 
lieves education from responsibility for imparting knowledge and for 
developing so far as it can habits of logical thinking. These are still of 
high importance, but the possession of encyclopaedic knowledge and an 
ability to think after the pattern of a syllogism, which no one possesses 
as a habit, would not be sufficient to produce a person educated in the 
modern sense of the word. To participate happily and successfully in 
the society in which he is to live he must get much more from educa- 
tion. He should have education for health, for getting on with other 
people, for recognizing and performing satisfactorily all of the duties 
that fall to him, for developing character, which is the sum of his emo- 
tionalized attitudes. A definition of education should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to include the development of the whole of every indi- 
vidual. 

It must be adaptable. Any good definition of education must be 
adaptable to all situations. It must indicate the goals for dull pupils as 
well as for those who are gifted, for pupils in rural communities as well 
as for those in a metropolis, for pupils in Arizona as well as in Massa- 
chusetts, for pupils in abnormal circumstances as well as for those who i 
are typical in our society. Not infrequently definitions have been formu- 


5 See Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, and Joseph Justman, Secondary Education, 
Revised Edition, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. 261—309. 
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lated that apply only to certain types of pupils, notably those who are 
ambitious for academic advancement. It is doubtless highly desirable 
that education shall “powerfully inculcate the views of life and the 
demands on life that are appropriate to maturity and that are indeed 
the specific marks, the outward and visible signs, of the inward and 
spiritual grace of maturity.” But the kinds of maturity possible for one 
group of pupils in a normal environment are utterly impossible for 
others with different natural gifts who live in unfavorable conditions. 

A serious defect in our educational practices is that there has been a 
large degree of imitation by schools in small and rural communities of 
the programs developed for large cities. Granted that these are suitable 
for metropolitan youth, although the concession is made only for the 
sake of argument, it cannot be seriously contended that they are alto- 
gether the best for youth who have different surroundings, who lack 
the advantages of adequate libraries, museums, the opera, varied indus- 
tries, and the like. The curriculum of the early Latin Grammar Schools 
was based on a definition of education that looked toward the prepara- 
tion of leaders in the simple government of the time and in the church. 
Although it was entirely inadequate even for that purpose, its influence 
has senselessly persisted to the present time because it is easier to imitate 
than to adapt or to create. We still wish education to prepare leaders for 
society, and we wish it to do far more; but the demands of society have 
changed, and for the purpose of preparing leaders the curriculum and 
the methods must change too. 

The best definition of education, then, is one that would have been 
soundly directive in the early days of our country and is equally sound 
in its direction today. It should be helpful in a primitive society and in 
the complex interrelated civilization of the present. When the United 
States sent educators to reorganize the schools of Puerto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands after these countries were taken over from Spain, 
they should have carried with them a definition of education that 
would have led them to develop a program adapted to the needs and 
the possibilities of the people. Instead, lacking such a definition, they to 
a considerable extent attempted to imitate the curriculum of our coun- 
try. However suitable “Snowbound” may be for teaching in New 
England, it can hardly be justified for San Juan or Manila. The Rosen- 
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wald Commission that set up a program for education in Samoa labored 
under no such handicap of imitation. It had a concept of education that 
forced it to study the people, to ascertain their needs, to estimate 
their possibilities, and to propose a program adapted to the existing 
conditions. 

In selecting a definition, then, that will sensibly guide teachers in de- 
veloping an educational program suitable to the community, the super- 
visor will look for one that is adaptable to the circumstances, whatever 
they may be, in which he has to work. This is not to say that the school 
should not attempt to improve these circumstances, but neither should 
it helplessly rely on' imitation of curricula and methods developed in 
other places, perhaps very different. When a teacher once complained 
that his pupils were no good because they gave no evidence of apprecia- 
tion of the course of study and the methods that he was using or of 
profiting from them, although this course had been successful in a cul- 
tured suburban community, he was reminded by his supervisor that his 
pupils were the only children that the people had who paid his salary. 
It was his business to use a definition of education that would lead him 
to adapt both course of study and methods to their capacities, aptitudes, 
interests, and probable needs. 

It must be pragmatic. The philosophy of pragmatism, initiated by 
Peirce and developed by William James and John Dewey, holds that 
nothing has any meaning unless it makes a difference. A pragmatic defi- 
nition of education, therefore, is one which suggests a program of 
action. It is astounding to find many educators who look on definitions 
as politicians so frequently regard their “platforms,” something to talk 
about and subsequently to neglect. 

In planning to lead teachers in a continuous improvement of educa- 
tion, a supervisor needs to find or to develop a definition that invites 
action and then day in and day out to urge that the indicated action be 
performed. It is so much easier to continue old habits, to teach: what 
one is accustomed to teach and in ways that one was taught, that the 
habit of using a pragmatic definition is difficult to establish. Relatively 
few people unaided ever learn to use definitions or principles when 
planning what they will do. It is one of the chief responsibilities of a 


® See "A New School in American Samoa,” Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, 1932. 
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supervisor to see that teachers keep the approved definition constantly 
in mind and that they use it to evaluate what they have done and to 
plan what they will do. The supervisor can make no greater contribu- 
tion to professional growth in service than by continually attempting 
this. By developing the habit of using a definition as an impelling direc- 
tor of action teachers become independent and soundly creative. 

It must indicate what is possible. A definition like the one by Ward 
quoted earlier, “Education means the universal distribution of extant 
knowledge,” is not only lacking in comprehensiveness but also in possi- 
bility. No teacher can hope to impart to all of his pupils any consider- 
able part of the knowledge that exists in the world. If the challenge to 
accept this definition is put upon him, the result is confusion and dis- 
couragement. Realizing that he cannot succeed in the requirement, he 
has no indication of what part of extant knowledge he should attempt 
to teach. 

Similarly Milton's famous definition,” which has been quoted with 
approval by many leaders in education who are overimpressed by its 
grandiose comprehensiveness, is utterly lacking in helpfulness because 
it proposes an impossible task. It cannot be saved by the qualifying 
adjectives “complete” and “generous.” No person in modern times 
could ever be expected to perform-in any manner all the offices, public 
and private, of peace or of war, to say nothing of performing them 
“justly, skillfully, and magnanimously.” The idea of a soldier's thrust- 
ing a bayonet into the bowels of his enemy magnanimously indicates 
how incompletely the author or those who quote the definition have 
thought through its meaning. Confronted by the definition, what will 
a teacher do? He himself has learned to perform but few of the offices 
of peace and fewer of those of war; he has neither competence nor 
hope to make his pupils better at the time than he is himself; and he 
will despair of leading them to attain a spirit of justness, skill, and 
magnanimity in most of what they can learn. The result is that he is 
helped by the definition precisely not at all. Because of the impossi- 
bility of the indicated task, he does nothing that is different from tradi- 
tional practice. If he quotes the definition as his ideal and then makes 
no changes in his conventional procedure, he is committing the cardi- 


7 See the appended Exercises. 
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nal sin of self-deception, which is more fatal than an attempt to deceive 
others. 

While it is true that a definition of education should indicate an ideal 
higher than conyentional procedures, it should not be set so high that it 
is impossible either of attainment or of approximation. The ideal defi- 
nition, like the Golden Rule of the New Testament, will reveal a 
continuously receding goal: the farther one advances, the higher it 
becomes. “Man’s reach should exceed his grasp”; he should always per- 
ceive a goal just a little in advance of what he can achieve. But if it is so 
far in advance that the immediate tasks seem futile, the result will be 
discouragement rather than stimulus, The approved definition should 
indicate something that can be done with success immediately and then 
be used as an advance station toward the goal that is still perceived as 
realizable under existing conditions. 


DEFINITION OF EDUCATION PROPOSED 


It is not enough to indicate in a general way the conditions which a 
good definition of education must meet, and to exhort the responsible 
supervisor to attempt such definition for himself. In the final analysis, 
a useful, working definition must be one which the supervisor clearly 
understands, has examined critically by applying criteria similar to 
those stated above, and has found possible to approve. Such a definition 
should preferably be formulated by the supervisor himself, out of his 
own study and understanding of the composition and ideals of Ameri- 
can society, the basic values postulated in various philosophies of educa- 
tion, and the psychological insights and principles which seem sound. 
But a creative undertaking of this sort is extremely difficult and time- 
consuming; a supervisor, however well-intentioned, occupied as he and 
his teaching colleagues are with matters of great immediate urgency, 
may reject this assignment as impracticable for himself and his col- 
leagues or may continually defer initiating it. In the circumstances, it 
may be helpful to propose for the consideration of the supervisor a defi- 
nition of education, already formulated, which seems to satisfy the 
criteria suggested, and to urge him and his colleagues to study the pro- 
posed definition, to examine it critically, to modify it as seems necessary, 
and, if acceptable as proposed or as modified, to use it. 
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The proposed definition of education is not offered as an “authori- 
tarian” statement. In the first place, the supervisor must satisfy himself 
that, except in the realm of factual educational science, there are very 
few “authoritarian” dicta in education. Upon even moderately careful 
inspection it is found that “authorities” are inclined to disagree, and that 
some judgment must be made among them as to which “authority” is 
most acceptable. In the second place, conditions differ from community 
to community, from school to school, from room to room, and from 
day to day so that what might seem wise in theory for general practice 
would obviously need to be modified for each peculiar situation. As a 
matter of fact, the same procedures under varied conditions would pro- 
duce different results. The same reactions are not expected when sul- 
phuric acid combines with different bases. And, finally, working under 
orders given from without never results in the inner growth of power 
that is recognized as necessary for professional competence. The idea of 
direction of education by “authorities” is not only bad; it is also im- 
practicable. Supervision must work toward fostering understandings 
that will provide the inner drive as well as the direction of education. 

The following definition of education, in two parts, the second sup- 
plementing the first, is offered in the hope that it will furnish the super- 
visor and his teachers with a starting point for the consideration of 
basic educational purposes and objectives so that they may define and 
clarify for themselves an acceptable direction of education. 


The “Golden Rule” of Education, Part I. The first duty of the school 
is to teach pupils to do better the desirable things that they will do 
anyway. 

This statement, composed only of words in the common vocabulary, 
seems at first reading entirely clear. It may even lack the impressiveness 
it might have if expressed in more technical and difficult phrases. But 
experience has shown that only a reader with the habit of thinking for 
himself is able immediately to see its implications. At this point one 
must stop and decide what are the questions that he must ask himself 
before proceeding to act under its direction. 

I. What will pupils do? The first question of course is: What are 
the youth who are to be educated likely to do in the immediate or re- 
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mote future? Confronting this question the average teacher, habituated 
to following conventional practices and accustomed to seeking direction 
from others, shrinks from the responsibility of prophecy: And yet some- 
one must prophesy. As a matter of fact, every teacher every day does 
assume that the pupils under his care will read, will use certain princi- 
ples of science and of society, will need very definite skills in mathe- 
matics, will have certain social relations and responsibilities, and the 
like. Teachers should recognize that they are already making assump- 
tions daily as to the future activities of their pupils and they should 
continue to make them with wide-open eyes, conscious of the need in 
terms of a general program of education. 

The best means of foretelling what any given group of pupils will 
do in the future is to consider, first, what they are doing at the present, 
and, second, what the adults such as they are likely to become are 
now doing. The future should mean the next hour and the next day 
as well as the years of maturity. Although one can expect a certain 
degree of error in making such prophecy, it is not likely to be as 
large as that made by remote “authorities” who are not familiar with 
the individual pupils and with the environment in which they live. 
It can be assumed with great confidence that any group of youth in a 
secondary school will read newspapers, in varying degrees participate 
in community citizenship, marry and be given in marriage, drive 
automobiles, and work for a living, to list only obvious answers to 
the question under consideration, What newspapers they will read and 
how they will read them, what sorts of local problems of citizenship 
they will be confronted with and how they are likely to act in relation 
to them, and the like can be guessed with less certainty, but the teach- 
ers who know the community are likely to have a better notion than 
anyone at a distance can possibly have. 

Of course there may be great changes, bringing new conditions that 
invalidate many guesses as to the future. The effects of the invention 
and popularization of the automobile, airplane, moving picture, radio 
and television, for instance, could not have been foretold by the schools 
of a generation ago, nor could the migration of certain boys and girls 
to communities with environments of greater or lesser richness of 
opportunity, Unexpected changes occur in every area of living—in 
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work, recreation, domestic and community life, government, and 
international relations. 

The possibility or even the certainty of such unpredictable changes 
does not relieve those with responsibility from the obligation to prepare 
as wisely as they can for what may reasonably be expected. When 
unusual changes come, adjustment must be made in light of the 
new conditions. It is far better to prepare for what may reasonably 
be expected than for what there is every evidence to think is not likely 
to occur. In few communities do people continue to read for pleasure 
the "classic" literature taught in many schools; a very small number 
of adults use the mathematics contained in most high-school curricula; 
the great majority of men and women never open again a book 
written in the foreign language that they were permitted or encouraged 
to study for two or more years. Experience did not justify an expec- 
tation that they would continue to do what they were taught to do. 
'The schools taught them largely because they were not willing to 
assume responsibility for discerning on the basis of observation of 
evolving practice what the youth were most likely to do. 

There has been manifest a distinct tendency during recent years to 
prepare children and youth for what it seems likely they will do. An 
increasing number of school programs concern themselves with prob- 
lems of physical and mental health, home and community living, 
vocation, recreation, intelligent consumership, and preparation for 
world citizenship. Fewer programs than formerly include subjects 
organized and presented in logical sequence, that is, to be studied 
and mastered for their own sake. Introductory lessons in modern 
foreign languages formerly were based on the exercise of grammatical 
rules and principles; today the emphasis is increasingly on those 
elements of language study which are likely to have functional value. 
The tendency is toward preparing youth to do better what they 
are likely to do, but the consequent changes in the curriculum and in 
the methods of its presentation are only in their beginning. Much 
more needs to be done before education can yield the returns of which 
it is really capable. 

Scientific studies of social trends have already contributed something 
to establish a reasonable basis upon which educational programs may 
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be built; 8 they can contribute much more if they are undertaken with 
clearer purpose and intensification. Progress will be assured and accel- 
erated when supervisors and teachers in schools, conscious of the 
relative uselessness of many conventional topics, refuse any longer 
to teach them, and boldly attempt to address themselves to the active 
and probable needs of pupils as these needs emerge in daily living. 

II. What is desirable? The second question to be asked by one who 
attempts to use the proposed concept of education as directive of action 
is: Which of the things that these students are likely to do are desir- 
able? Again the average teacher hesitates to express a judgment since 
definite and generally approved criteria are lacking. Faced with a list 
of probable activities, such as planning a business trip by railroad, 
attending a symphony concert, selecting and arranging furniture for 
a living room, and deciding on a candidate to support for a political 
office, one may very properly recognize that he does not know with 
finality which activity is the most and which the least important, even 
for a well-known individual at a given time. But someone has to decide 
on relative values before a curriculum or a course of study can be made. 
Someone has to decide in the “activity schools” which experiences are 
most promising of growth for the pupils. And the “someone” who 
makes the decision frequently knows less about the community, the 
pupils, and the probable activities of the future than do the teachers 
who are hesitant to express their judgments. 

In the daily classroom procedures teachers manifest no reluctance 
to pass judgment as to relative worths, Continually they are saying, 
“This is a better form,” “I think this is a better way,” and “Do this 
now; you can do that which is less important at your leisure.” It is the 
very essence of good teaching to make judgments of relative values 
and to teach pupils how to make them. There is general agreement 
that youth should learn to take responsibility for thinking for them- 

8 The classic study on this subject is Recent Social Trends in the United States, Report 
of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co, 1933; see also the reports of the United States National Resources Committee, 
Technological Trends and National Policy: Including the Social Implications of New 
Inventions (1937), The Problems of a Changing Population (1938), and The Structure 
of the American Economy (1939), Washington, United States Government Printing 


Office. For some of the educational implications, see the reports of the Educational 
Policies Commission listed in the chapter bibliography. 
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selves and thus for coming to sound conclusions about the worth 
of the tasks that they may undertake. There should be equally general 
agreement that teachers should assume responsibility for judging the 
worth of the educative experiences proposed, by them or by others, for 
youth to have. 

It is not assumed that the judgments of teachers will be infallible 
or that they will always be in agreement even in the same situations. 
Neither are the judgments of expert curriculum makers or of textbook 
writers always in agreement even in the same situations. As a matter 
of fact, by the very nature of things there can be no absolute and final 
judgment of values, One activity may have high value in one situation 
at one time for one person and a low value in another situation or at 
another time or for another person. The assumption that values are 
permanent has done ineffable harm to education. Would it not be 
safer for teachers to extend with confidence their practice of passing 
judgment on daily classroom procedures to evaluating units of instruc- 
tion and learning experiences that are proposed for the education of 
the youth entrusted to them? If growth by teachers in professional 
competence is an objective of supervision, as it assuredly is, then the 
supervisor should encourage teachers, both as individuals and as groups, 
to make judgments of relative values and to stand for them cour- 
ageously until they are proved to be wrong. 

Of course many teachers when confronted with the responsibility will 
be inclined to give undue weight to what is traditional. Not being 
accustomed to making decisions of their own in the larger matters of 
the educational program, they will assume, sometimes without reason, 
that “authority” somewhere in the past has approved some customary 
unit of education and that it is therefore eternally good. It should be 
obvious after a moment's thought that such is not the case. The ability 
to read Latin was an essential for scholars at a time when all erudition 
was recorded in that language; but conditions have changed. Knowl- 
edge of technical grammar was essential when all students studied 
foreign languages primarily as a mental discipline; but almost none do 
this today in the better schools. Every person who intends to be a sur- 
veyor (and others who plan to enter upon similar professions, of course) 
must know trigonometry; but in a public high school the number of 
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prospective civil engineers is small and the fascinating subject has less 
general value than it was formerly assumed to have. The reasons that 
influenced “authorities” in making decisions as to values should be con- 
sidered by teachers when they are confronted with responsibility for 
judging what should be taught to the pupils entrusted to them tor edu- 
cation, and these reasons should be supplemented by others that are 
contemporary and local. 

There are criteria that every judge of values should use. Some of the 
criteria are objective, that is, they may be applied without regard to a 
person’s special preferences, biases, and attitudes; others are subjective. 
It is helpful, for example, to apply with reference to any contemplated 
unit of learning an objective criterion such as frequency. Other things 
being equal, a life activity of the greatest frequency should receive 
the highest educational priority: learning how to take precautionary 
measures and thus avoid a common head cold is more important than 
knowing how to safeguard against a rare jungle fever; knowing how 
to read a newspaper is more important than understanding Burke’s 
Speech on Conciliation; appreciation of artistic merit in furnishing and 
decorating a home is more important than appreciation of a great 
painting which is rarely seen. Another such criterion is cruciality. 
Some needs which occur only occasionally are of major importance 
because of the disastrous effects which follow when they cannot be 
satisfied. A person should know how to swim, how to choose a voca- 
tion, how to choose a mate for marriage, how to make investments, 
and what to do in the event of disaster by fire, floods, or an atom 
bomb. This criterion, too, must be used in determining the curriculum 
of the schools, A third criterion is generality. Ideally education should 
be adapted to the specific abilities, capacities, and probable needs of 
youth; but actually programs of education must be applicable to as 
large a group as possible. Although in mass instruction many adapta- 
tions are made by ingenious means for individuals, economy demands 
a large amount of planning for classes as groups. And for groups the 
more generally important knowledge and skills and aptitudes are 
likely to be, the more important they are as objectives in the curriculum. 
It is evident that such topics as “sharing happily in local community 
life,” “listening appreciatively to good music over the radio,” “under- 
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standing how to budget one’s income,” and “how to use a public 
library” are more important than topics like “the succession of Mero- 
vingian kings” or “the graphic method of solving equations with two 
unknowns.” The former group obviously have more general value than 
the latter; more of the pupils will assuredly need and use the knowl- 
edge that a study of them will impart. 

The subjective criteria are of necessity more difficult to apply, but 
it is as impossible to avoid using them in education as it is in other 
kinds of life experience. Subjective criteria such as educational worth, 
social or cultural importance, literary, artistic, or intellectual merit, 
and consistency with democratic ideals will at all times be used in 
conjunction with the objective criteria, and sometimes strongly modify 
the latter. Children must be taught how to read a newspaper; but it 
is educationally more worthy to teach them how to read a good news- 
paper than a cheap tabloid. There are many experiences that are 
frequent and also general, but which are barren of educational out- 
comes or which have outcomes which are temporary or trivial. It is 
obvious without argument that learning which will continue, usually 
with increasing effectiveness, to give lasting satisfactions is more 
important than that which is transient in value. The study of literary 
classics, though sometimes for various reasons not so successful as it 
should be, is more important than the study of short stories in current 
magazines, for the former when well selected and skillfully taught 
result not only in a technique of pleasurable reading but also in a body 
of knowledge which experience has shown is of permanent value. 
Who can recall two short stories that he read a year ago in the popular 
magazines? And who having once known them will ever forget 
Becky Sharp, Silas Marner, Macbeth, Hepzibah Pyncheon, or Words- 
worth’s sonnet “It is a beauteous evening, calm and free”? 

It is more important to learn of the development of democracy 
in the United States than to memorize the details of the battles in 
the War of 1812. It is more important to remember the principles of 
science, such as that nothing is uncaused and that inheritance follows 
certain general principles, than to master a table of valences or to 
be able to diagram the digestive system of bufo Americanus. It is more 
important to know and to appreciate the symphonies of Beethoven, . 
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the sculpture of Michelangelo, and the architecture of the Parthenon 
than the tunes of the “Hit Parade” of the week, the sand figures on the 
beach at Atlantic City, or the newest fad in architecture. The reason 
obviously is that some knowledge because of its permanent value 
contributes toward the educational development of the individual, 
an understanding of our civilization, society, and the ideals of democ- 
racy, while other knowledge contributes little which is positive, lasting, 
or of educational significance. 

With these four criteria, then, objective as well as subjective, a super- 
visor can develop in a group of teachers not only a greater amount of 
competence to judge the values of what is in the curriculum or of what 
may be proposed for it, but also respect for their own judgments and 
courage to act on them. The judgments of others who are more learned 
or more experienced should be approved only when supporting reasons 
are convincing. Often, perhaps usually, they are sound; but their 
chief value is to suggest what has not been considered, and by their 
justifying reasons to indicate how other topics and experiences may 
be evaluated. Teachers who learn to judge relative values for themselves 
and to follow their judgments courageously, even to the point of a 
violent break with tradition, are on the way to professional growth. 
Those who shrink from the responsibility, who depend on “authorities” 
(whose weight usually increases with the distance from the activity) 
and who flinch from teaching what their intelligence indicates as 
best can never be more than artisans in the profession. 

III. How to do better. The third question to ask in using the stated 
concept of education is: How can I teach these youth to do the desirable 
things that they will do anyway better than they would without instruc- 
tion? Anyone competent to be a teacher can give an answer to the 
question. The more competent the teacher, the better the answer. 
It involves, of course, an ideal of how the activity should be performed 
and skill in the techniques of instruction. First, for example, the 
teacher must decide how newspapers ought to be read, how measure- 
ments ought to be made, how convincing talks should be prepared and 
delivered, how one should protect himself from contracting contagious 
diseases, or how one should select and wear suitable and becoming 
clothes; and then he must arrange the promising learning situation 
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and devise the techniques that will develop the proper reactions, includ- 
ing knowledge, skills, attitudes, and habits. This question will seem 
an easier one for teachers and supervisors to answer than the two 
preceding. 


The “Golden Rule" of Education, Part II. Another duty of the school 
is to reveal higher activities and to make them both desired and maxi- 
mally possible. 


This supplements the first statement given on page 161 and together 
with it constitutes the “Golden Rule of Education,” which guides but 
does not restrict teachers who are ready to assume responsibility for 
a share in developing an educational program in which they believe 
and to which therefore they can devote themselves with wholehearted 
enthusiasm. The second part of the “Golden Rule” assumes that the 
school has attempted to teach pupils to do better the desirable things 
that they will do anyway. But its application should not await the com- 
pletion of the first challenge. The two should be attempted to a large 
extent simultaneously, emphasis on the second increasing with the 
development of the pupils. There are some commonly performed activi- 
ties that are never done perfectly and habitually, at least during school 
life, and there are others in which perfection is more readily attained, 
or at least satisfactorily approximated. But the possibilities in the field 
of those things which will not be done without such revelation that 
makes them desired are unlimited. As power is gained in doing the 
common things well, there is increased opportunity for learning to 
want and to accomplish better ones. 

I. What are higher activities? The first question to be asked when 
attempting to use this second and supplementary statement is, of 
course: What are higher activities? The word “higher” implies that 
from the point of view of the teacher they are desirable. What are 
higher types of music than people will listen to without instruction? 
What are higher and better ways of enjoying it? It is assumed that 
most people will listen to simple popular music with a sensuous enjoy- 
ment of rhythm, melody, and perhaps harmony, and that the first effort 
of the school will be to lead them to do this better. But there is a world 
of wealth in music that has been revealed only in part, if at all, to the 
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uninstructed. There are the quartettes of Haydn, the symphonies of 
Beethoven and Brahms, the chamber music of Schumann and Schu- 
bert and Mozart, the sonatas of Chopin, the concertos of Sibelius, the 
oratorios of Bach and Handel, and the operas of Verdi and Wagner. 
They are not in the common experience, nor can they be appreciated 
by naive listening. They have to be introduced to youth, and in such a 
way that they seem desirable; appreciation of the techniques of music 
is not possible without instruction, nor can appreciation of the sensuous 
phases. or of the connotative richness be full without the leadership 
of one who himself knows its enjoyment and can share it with others. 

Decision on what are higher activities—in citizenship and commu- 
nity life, in healthful living, recreational enjoyment, reading, self- 
expression, intellectual use of leisure, family living—makes the same 
demands as selecting what are desirable among the common experi- 
ences of life. Someone must apply criteria that appeal to him as 
sensible and decide what are the higher activities that seem desirable 
for youth to experience successfully. And from the list of higher 
activities he must select those that he thinks are relatively richest in 
possibilities for the pupils to be profited. Existing curricula are full 
of learning experiences that have been considered higher. Each one 
of them should be considered without prejudice by the teachers who 
are responsible for the local educative program, who know the pupils 
and their environment, and who are willing to venture from their 
knowledge a judgment as to what is most likely to be maximally 
profitable and possible. Not only this, teachers should be alert to supple- 
ment existing curricula and courses of study with addition of their own. 

IN THE CONVENTIONAL CURRICULUM. Ideally it may be desirable to 
select higher activities regardless of their relationship to organized 
courses of study. But practically it may be assumed that for some time 
to come instruction in most schools will be organized in such subjects 
as English, the social studies, science, mathematics, music, and the like. 
Therefore the responsible teachers of such subjects may well begin 
by asking what are the desirable and possible activities in them. What 
are higher types of literature than people unguided will read? And 
what are better and more effective ways of reading them for enjoyment 
and profit? What are the higher principles of science and how best 
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can they be mastered and made desired for the satisfaction of human 
wants? What are the duties and privileges of a citizen that he will 
neither appreciate nor successfully experience without instruction? 
It is by carefully and continually considering such questions that 
teachers will develop a list of higher activities from which they may 
select with an eye to relative values and to possibilities of attainment 
in making courses of study that contribute most assuredly to the 
growth of youth beyond the experiences that without instruction they 
normally would have. Thus the world is opened and growth into a 
greater share in its richness is made possible 

IN THE NEW CURRICULUM. "Teachers who are ambitious to extend 
the curriculum beyond conventional subjects and perhaps to abolish 
the latter altogether, as some "progressive schools" have done, may 
supplement the procedure just stated by listing from their observations 
and from reference to their ideals higher activities of all kinds regard- 
less of their relations to such subjects as chemistry, industrial arts, or 
French. They will be helped by selecting a small number of people 
whom they consider exceptionally successful in living and listing 
their characteristic activities. This one is rich in intellectual interests, 
that in the success of his civic leadership; this one is ingenious in 
organization, that in carrying on social conversation on high levels 
of interest and profit; this one reads newspapers so that he carries 
in his mind a continuity of development of the most valuable items, 
that one has learned how to make and to keep friends; this one has 
with small resources brought up a family that is a credit to him and 
an inestimable asset to society, that one has succeeded in building 
up a successful business because it supplies public needs and satisfies 
it requirements. An analysis of the activities of citizens who are suc- 
cessful in many phases of life will result in rich suggestions for the 
new curriculum. 

The more numerous the novel suggestions are and the more they 
diverge from the usual topics of instruction, the greater the responsibil- 
ity of teachers for selecting what should be taught and for developing 
suitable teaching units and methods. Some of them can be incorporated 
into existing courses of study for their enrichment or for their improve- 
ment by the displacement of less valuable materials. Others will 
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indicate the need of new units of instruction of varying lengths. Schools 
have been hitherto hampered by the notion that every unit of learning 
must somehow be incorporated into a “subject.” In the program of the 
future we may look for at least a part of the program to be composed 
of units of learning which are important in themselves regardless of 
whether they can be made to fit into a “subject.” It is not too much 
to suggest that some provision can now be made for units that do not 
exactly fit in with courses as ordinarily organized; perhaps they can 
be cared for in home-room periods or in the activity program. But with 
increasing maturity pupils appreciate and apparently profit from a 
certain amount of related continuity in their studies. In such novel 
units teachers will have the greatest freedom for the expression of 
their ingenuity and for consequent development of professional spirit 
and competence which will eventually modify the school curriculum 
and replace it with a better one. 

Il. How make higher activities desired? Schools on the whole, and 
particularly the secondary schools, have been more successful in pre- 
senting higher activities than in making them desired by the pupils. 
As a matter of fact, many schools have manifested the attitude that 
it is not their responsibility to make higher activities desired. “Here,” 
they say, “is higher mathematics” or science or what not. “We know 
that it is good for you. Learn it.” The inevitable result is usually a 
lack of motivation, which makes learning difficult, and an inclination 
to pursue the study no further when compulsion ceases. The fact 
that fewer than one-fifth of pupils pursue the study of foreign lan- 
guages beyond a required two years and that there is small election in 
college of subjects the value of which has been “revealed” in secondary 
schools should be convincing evidence that it is not sufficient for teach- 
ers merely to present activities that they consider “higher.” Pupils must 
appreciate their values and thus come to desire them. 

The second question to be asked, therefore, after such higher 
activities have been selected as promise the largest contribution to 
the growth of the pupils is: How can they be made desired? The first 
answer is that they must be desired by the teachers themselves as highly 
important and even essential in their own lives. The contagion of 
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enthusiasm is probably the most important means of stimulating 
interest. Everyone recognizes his indebtedness to some teacher who 
was so irradiated by conviction that what he taught was essential 
to effective living and to the joys of intellectual activity that his students 
could not fail to share something of the enthusiasm even before they 
fully understood the inherent and the possible values in it. As a matter 
of fact, teachers merely by their enthusiasm have not infrequently 
succeeded in stimulating young people to study assiduously topics and 
even subjects that have relatively little of real general or lasting values. 
On occasion their pupils have persisted long in the pursuit of such 
subjects, having developed intellectual interests that grow into scholarly 
activities and satisfactions. 

Enthusiasm for what he teaches is highly desirable in every teacher. 
Without it he can become at best a skillful technician, clear in exposi- 
tion and vigorous in drill, but lacking that divine spark which inflames 
others to emulation and to persisting activity. The aim of the old edu- 
cational discipline, which still persists in the minds of many as an ideal 
not for themselves but for youth, is to learn to do difficult and disagree- 
able things cheerfully and well not because of appreciated values but 
merely because “they have to be done.” Nobody ever learned this; no 
intelligent adult ever continues without compulsion to try to acquire 
a habit the value of which he does not recognize. Democracy does not 
want citizens who will stupidly follow direction without curiosity as to 
the worth of the objective. This is what communism and fascism may 
want, but not democracy. 

It is true that many pupils learn to continue at difficult, disagreeable, 
and to them apparently useless tasks, but they stultify themselves in 
order to acquire something extrinsic that they want—the privilege of 
remaining in school, escape from censure or the gaining of approba- 
tion, or admission to college, where they often placidly continue unedu- 
cative tasks so that they may be stamped with a degree. There should 
be a law prohibiting the misbranding of educational products, as there 
is of foods and medicines. The success of such discipline is not trans- 
ferable. After years of doing the difficult and the disagreeable under 
compulsion in school, every intelligent person immediately ceases to do 
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it when he becomes his own director. All that remains is an intention 
of making similar requirements of his own children. This does not 
reflect credit on the human intellect. 

True enthusiasm is the result of the conviction that something satis- 
fies one’s needs. The best means, therefore, for a teacher to use in 
making educative experiences desired by pupils is to reveal how they 
contribute to the satisfaction of present needs or to the probable de- 
mands of the future. These satisfactions may be of many kinds, rang- 
ing from those that are entirely utilitarian to those that are purely 
idealistic but no less truly real. The satisfaction of demands of the 
intellect for successful activity is one of the most potent. It manifests 
itself in a great range, from the transient pleasure in guessing riddles 
and solving puzzles to the persisting pleasures of scholarly activity. It 
has a justification in itself, but it is even more valuable when accom- 
panied by the satisfaction of other wants as well. The satisfactions that 
result from using the intellect to work an “original” in geometry or to 
translate a difficult passage in Caesar are not to be deprecated; but an 
equal intellectual satisfaction may result from success in solving a 
problem that also contributes otherwise to individual or group happi- 
ness. 

The “progressive” in education sometimes goes to the mistaken and 
uneconomic extreme of assuming that no values should be emphasized 
except those that are immediate. In infancy attention and interest may 
not extend beyond a bright object dangled before the eyes; but an 
evidence of maturity is the increasing span of attention and interest. 
Adolescence still demands a certain amount of satisfaction of immediate 
needs, but it is also learning and should be helped to learn that there 
is less enduring satisfaction from attending to many immediate wants 
than from preparing for some future ones that are within the range of 
appreciation as highly important. This is probably what discipline in 
its best sense means. The desirable planning of activities can come only 
from a discriminating appreciation of relative values, future as well as 
present. But honest work and material growth begin in an understand- 
ing of the values that are possible to one in any conceived activity. 
Pupils should propose tasks for themselves in terms of felt needs or they 
should understand, approve, and adopt as their own the tasks proposed 
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by their teachers because they promise to satisfy their important and 
appreciated needs. 

What is desired by pupils will stimulate them to intelligent effort; if 
it is sufficiently desired, the effort will be persistent also. The desirability 
should be recognized as inherent in the activity or as leading to further 
activity of real and permanent value to the individual and to society. 
It should be as little as possible extrinsic, although generally speaking 
it is better to acquire desirable information and skills by extrinsic means 
than not to acquire them at all. But the best beginning is in understand- 
ing of assured or probable values; and these should be kept prominently 
to the fore as the work progresses. l 

Not only will appreciation of values result in more intelligent work, 
but it will result in persistence, not merely in school but afterward. The 
success of education cannot be measured by tests of what youth knows 
and feels and can do at term-end; it must manifest itself by what the 
individual does in life outside the school. Though the failure of schools 
“to impart knowledge” so that pupils attain respectable standards has 
been widely criticized, it is small in comparison with their failure to 
make what they do teach so desired that pupils continue to pursue 
knowledge and to use it for more effective living. Most of the conven- 
tional curriculum has in it more values than have been realized pre- 
cisely because the schools have not assumed the responsibility of making 
its values understood and the experiences desired by the students to be 
educated. 

Ill. How make higher activities maximally possible? This can be 
answered by teachers who know or can learn the techniques of their 
craft, If pupils begin with an appreciation of the real need for what 
they are learning, they can be helped to persist in their studies, to master 
them, and to apply them in real life situations. Teachers, in other 
words, must help pupils to “follow through” in their studies. Mastery 
of what is learned is essential, but ability to derive enjoyment and satis- 
faction by utilizing what has been learned in one’s daily living is also 
essential. The challenge to teachers is cooperatively with their pupils 
to select experiences that promise desirable outcomes, to help pupils to 
become convinced of the real values of these experiences, to employ 
techniques of instruction that facilitate learning, to help pupils recog- 
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nize the progress they are making and the satisfaction that is derived 
from the opportunity to apply what has been learned in the improve- 
ment of one’s living. It is not sufficient to state at the beginning of a 
whole curriculum, a course, or even a unit of instruction, that it will 
lead to such and such successes. Such objectives either should be stated 
or, better still, developed out of an existing situation so that pupils 
accept and approve them; then promising procedures should be agreed 
on; and when successes on the road to the ultimate goals are achieved 
they should be recognized and enjoyed, thus stimulating to further 
effort and progress. 


These two statements of a definition of education are proposed as a 
“Golden Rule” to assist teachers and supervisors who wish guidance in 
thinking for themselves about what should be taught and, as later 
suggested, about the methods to be used. These statements do not indi- 
cate precisely what schools should do; instead, they place on teachers 
responsibility for examining and approving or rejecting certain basic 
premises of educational philosophy and for selecting the experiences and 
devising the techniques that make the desired educational goals prob- 
able of achievement. They demand the acceptance of responsibility, 
independent thought, ingenuity, courage, and persisting action. Unlike 
decisive “authority,” they stimulate professional growth through the 
exercise of independent judgment. 

The “Golden Rule of Education” may not prove satisfactory to all 
who wish help. To some it will not seem sufficiently definite; for rea- 
sons already given it is not intended to be definite or conclusive. To 
some it will not sufficiently indicate the type of social order to which 
education should contribute; indeed, this definition of education does 
not subsume any particular type of social order, although it is clearly 
recognized that a formulation of social values and ideals must be made 
by supervisors and teachers conjointly with any definition of education. 
If it does not prove helpful, it should not be used; but some similar con- 
cept of education that is simple, clear, sound, comprehensive, adaptable, 
pragmatic, and indicative of what is possible is necessary for everyone 
who aspires to grow in professional thinking that leads to professional 
competence. The leader in any field must think for himself. And to 
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think for himself a supervisor or a teacher needs a definition of educa- 
tion. He will use the one proposed or he will devise one himself that 
to him is more satisfactory. 


Exercises 


1. Try to recall one or more occasions when a supervisor attempted to 
help you improve your teaching by making reference to ultimate objectives. 
Account for the success or the lack of it. 

2. In your own teaching, are you always aware of the real educational 
objectives underlying a unit of instruction? Analyze a recent lesson or unit 
of study you have taught to see whether it was sufficiently influenced by 
awareness of educational objectives. 

3. Consider as many of the following definitions of education as you feel 
it is profitable for you to do, evaluating each one by the criteria proposed. 


(1) Education should help each individual to attain the highest 
degree of happiness by living a,virtuous life as a citizen of a vir- 
tuous state.—Aristotle. 

(2) The aim of education is training for manhood and woman- 
hood, for usefulness and happiness rather than for rank or station. 
—Comenius. 

(3) A knowledge of the world and the capacity effectively to deal 
with it—Locke. 

(4) The object of education is preparation for more effective serv- 
ice in state and church.—Luther. 

(5) I call a complete and generous education that which fits a 
man to pérform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices 
both public and private of peace and war.—Milton. 

(6) To offer to all individuals of the human race the means of 
providing for their needs, of assuring their welfare, of knowing and 
exercising their rights, of understanding and fulfilling their obliga- 
tions —Condorcet. 

(7) To assure each one the facility of perfecting his skill, or ren- 
dering himself capable of the social functions to which he has the 
right to be called, of developing to the fullest extent those talents 
with which nature has endowed him; and thereby to establish 
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among all citizens an actual equality, thus rendering real the polit- 
ical equality recognized by the law.—Condorcet. 

(8) The end of education is triple: (1) to develop the mental 
faculties, (2) to communicate knowledge, and (3) to mould char- 
acter.—Thiry. 

(9) The end of education is to train away all impediment, and to 
leave only pure power.—Emerson. 

(10) Education is the process by which individual man elevates 
himself to the species.—Rosenkranz. 

(11) The idea of what is true merit should also be often pre- 
sented to youth, explained and impressed on their minds, consisting 
in an inclination, joined with an ability, to serve mankind, one's 
country, friends, and family; which ability is, with the blessing of 
God, to be acquired or greatly increased by true learning; and 
should indeed, be the great aim and end of all learning.—Franklin. 

(12) Sound education stands before me symbolized by a tree 
planted near fertilizing waters. A little seed, which contains the de- 
sign of the tree, its form and proportions, is placed in the soil. See 
how it germinates and expands into trunk, branches, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit! The whole tree is an uninterrupted chain of organic parts, 
the plan of which existed in its seed and root. Man is similar to the 
tree,—Pestalozzi. 

(13) Education is the process by which the individual comes into 
continually increasing possession of himself and his powers through 
continually increased participation in the race achievement.—Pes- 
talozzi. 

(14) The purpose of education is to train children, not with ref- 
erence to their success in the present state of society, but to a better 
possible state, in accordance with an ideal conception of humanity. 
—Kant, 

(15) Education is an attempt on the part of the adult members 
of a human society to shape the development of the coming 
generation in accordance with its own ideals of life.—James 
Welton. 

(16) Education aims to make possible an efficient social life in 
the environment which society now provides and, also, to furnish 
the desire and the means for the gradual improvement of that 
environment.—A Philosophy of Secondary Education in New Jersey. 

(17) Education is primarily a process of transmission of the old, 
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not, as so many enthusiasts have supposed, a way of creating the 
new.—Margaret Mead. 

(18) Education is the instruction of intellect in the laws of na- 
ture; under which name I include, not merely things and their 
forces but men and their ways; and the fashioning of the affections 
and the will into an earnest and living desire to move in harmony 
with their laws—Huxley. 

(19) The aim of education... is... the development of a 
desire to find values.—Aloys Fischer. 

(20) Education is a conscious or voluntary evolution —Davidson. 

(21) Education is influence exercised by adult generations on 
those who are not yet mature for social life, Its aim is to develop 
in the child a certain number of physical, intellectual, and moral 
qualities which are expected of him both by political society collec- 
tively and by the particular environment in which he is destined to 
live as an individual.—Durkheim. 

(22) To enable every human being to obtain personal cultivation, 
to share to the fullest in all the things that give value to human life. 
—Krupskaya. 

(23) The main goal of education is realizing the values of living. 
The social goal is some form of democracy. The individual goal is 
the cultivation of personality in the physical and social medium. 
—H. H. Horne. 

(24) Education may be defined as a process of the continuous 
reconstruction of experience with the purpose of widening and 
deepening its social content, while at the same time the individual 
gains control of the methods involved.—John Dewey. 

(25) Education is life.—John Dewey. (See his supplement to this 
statement on page 51 of his How We Think, Second Edition.) ' 

(26) The proper education of today is a preparation for the duties 
and responsibilities of life.—C. M. Woodward. 

(27) "Those studies (Latin, Greek, and mathematics), then, in a 
word, were regarded as formative because they are maturing, be- 
cause they powerfully inculcate the views of life and the demands 
on life that are appropriate to maturity and that are indeed the 
specific marks, the outward and visible signs, of the inward and 
spiritual grace of maturity. And now we are in a position to observe 
that the establishment of these views and the direction of those de- 
mands is what is traditionally meant, and what we citizens of the 
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republic of letters now mean, by the word education;—. . . 
—Albert J. Nock 

(28) Education is the effort to supplement and to correct the 
casual experiences of life with other experiences, so planned and 
proportioned that together they will to the fullest possible extent 
bring about the actual development of the latent values of human 
personality.—Arthur E. Morgan. 

(29) The work of education is to make changes in human minds 
and bodies.—E. L. Thorndike. 

(30) The ultimate aim of education is to realize a condition in 
which human wants must be fully satisfied . . . To change a want 
is to make the most fundamental of possible changes. Once a want is 
changed, all sorts of subordinate changes in thought, feeling, and 
action occur as a result . . . Each individual will secure the fullest 
realization of his wants when,they harmonize with and facilitate 
the fulfillment of the wants ki mankind as a whole.—Thorndike 
and Gates. 

(31) His [the teacher's] position is strictly that of a conveyor of 
knowledge—moral and intellectual—to a yet unoccupied and grow- 
ing mind.—Mansfield. 

(32) Education represents the continuing intellectual and spir- 
itual growth of the individual.—John C. Merriam. 

(33) Education is the process designed to help a human being to 
appreciate God, to know himself, and to understand the spirit of 
the age in which he lives so that he can live in, serve, and act with 
and on the community in which his lot is cast—Auckland Geddes. 

(34) ... Education in a democracy, both within and without 
the school, should develop in each individual the knowledge, inter- 
ests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself and society toward ever nobler 
ends.—Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 

(35) Education in all its aspects has to do with giving direction 
to the development of the skill, technical knowledge, and social 
understanding by which the individual grows physically, occupa- 
tionally, socially, culturally, and ethically, Every effective program 
of education, then, should be measured in terms of desirable growth 
and development—Some Philosophic Considerations Basic to Cur- 
riculum Making, California State Department of Education. 
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(36) Education enables the individual to function effectively in 
the interest of individual and social well-being.—Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee on Guiding Principles of Education. 

(37) The aim of education is life enrichment through participa- 
tion in a democratic social order.—A Program for Teaching Science, 
Thirty-first Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education. 

(38) Education is an effect which comes from experiences oper- 
ating as causes.—A Program for Teaching Science, Thirty-first 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education. 


4. Profiting by your study of the definitions proposed by others and 
using the criteria that have been discussed, prepare a definition that is satis- 
factory to you. 

5. Apply your own definition of education to the following topics and 
decide whether or not a consideration gf them should properly find a place 
in the curriculum of some elementary or secondary school with which you 
are familiar. 

(a) Social conversation 

(b) Enjoyment of radio and television av 
(c) Selecting a physician 

(d) Local architecture 

(e) Modern miracles 

(f) The beliefs of some religious denomination 
(g) Chain stores 

(h) Funeral customs 

(i) The physiology of the frog 

(j) Life insurance 

(k) The symphonies of Beethoven 

(1) Newspaper reading 

(m) Mathematical puzzles 

(n) The court of Louis XIV 

(o) How to enjoy travel abroad 

6. In your own terms, criticize the *Golden Rule" as a sound, workable 
definition of education. What changes in this definition should you suggest? 

7. What are ten of the important activities which the youth of your 
community are now engaged in and which are neglected in the school 
curriculum? Are they satisfactorily performed? Is it probable that agencies 
other than the school will teach youth to do them satisfactorily? 
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8. Give several instances of teaching—formally or informally, in school 
or out—that revealed and made desired higher activities that would other- 
wise have been neglected in youth. What can you learn from them that is 
significant for the improvement of the formal educational program? 

g. What does the “Golden Rule” suggest as to methods of teaching 
which might be employed with boys or girls? 

10. In what practical ways, if any, has this chapter been helpful to you 
as a supervisor? Are you convinced that the substance of this chapter is 
directly relevant to the tasks which you perform daily? Explain. 
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CHAPTER VI. II 


PLANNING FOR SUPERVISION 


THE SUPERVISOR'S RESPONSIBILITY IN PLANNING 


In any field of activity planning is essential for effectiveness. In games, 
in politics, and in industrial management those who succeed most sig- 
nificantly are notable for the care with which they plan beforehand for 
what they do. Blindly following traditional routines or attempting to 
meet difficulties as they arise inevitably leads either to defeat or to a 
limitation of achievement which in comparison with possibilities must 
be called failure. 

Supervision, which is for the primary purpose of stimulating and 
directing teachers in growth toward the ability to effect the more as- 
sured and expeditious accomplishment of the goals of education, is 
obviously far too important not to be planned with all the care and skill 
that the responsible agent has or can acquire. Without planning, a 
Supervisor will fritter away his time and his energies in patching up 
observed weakness and consequently fail to build comprehensively and 
constructively. Even after all possible patching the educational structure 
may be far from adequate. Without a plan the supervisor has no point 
of departure and no destination; he cannot know the direction in which 
he should proceed or when he has been successful. Without a plan he 
confuses those with whom he works and inevitably fails to secure the 
maximum of their intelligent cooperation. Planning is essential to give 
direction to supervisory efforts, to insure that the Program is compre- 
hensive and coordinated, to effect the cooperation of the teachers, and to 
indicate measures of progress toward success. 
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No Standard Plan Possible. Obviously if supervision is for the pur- 
pose of improving the work of the teachers in a given community or 
school, there can be no standard plan; a new one must not only be 
made for each situation but also continually adapted to manifested 
changes of all kinds. Therefore supervisors who seek to find in the col- 
lected data regarding supervisory practices a ready-made program for 
themselves are doomed to disappointment; all they can reasonably hope 
to get will be suggestions out of which they can begin to make or 
improve a program suited to the peculiar demands and opportunities 
of the schools in which they are to work. 

Planning Must Be Creative. Supervision cannot be carried on in ac- 
cordance with any set formula: each school situation offers its own spe- 
cial circumstances and problems which must be taken into account in 
planning a supervisory program intelligently. Educational improvement 
in any given school must be planned in terms of the characteristics and 
needs of the children, the objectives of the school, the prevailing pro- 
gram of study, the capabilities and receptiveness of the teaching staff, 
the financial resources available for educational improvement, support 
from the community, and various other considerations. In the light of 
these, a plan of supervision must be devised which is in accord with 
basic educational values and which is realistically possible of attainment. 
Such a plan does not suggest itself nor does it come ready-made; in fact, 
planning a supervisory program is one of the most critical tasks facing 
the supervisor. It requires time, effort, vision, and ingenuity. Given a 
particular school situation, toward which problem should the super- 
visor's attention primarily and most energetically be directed—improve- 
ment of the school program, enrichment of learning experiences for 
bright children, training teachers in the use of newer instructional 
techniques, personal and professional growth of teachers and improve- 
ment of teachers’ morale, strengthening school-community relations, or 
any of the other problems which challenge a supervisor’s attention? No 
supervisor has yet succeeded in assuming at one time all these respon- 
sibilities and discharging them well. The special matters which he 
selects for emphasis must be determined by the special conditions of the 
school situation. This requires an original, creative approach in plan- 
ning. ; 
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Having, with the help of his teaching colleagues, determined the 
principal objectives of the supervisory program, the supervisor must 
also with their cooperation decide on the means by which these objec- 
tives can be attained. What supervisory procedures may be employed? 
To what extent are the teachers willing to assume leadership in the 
conduct of various phases of the program? In what way can individ- 
uals or groups in the community help or resources within the commu- 
nity be utilized? These and other questions can be answered only after 
Cooperative study and deliberation, after careful sifting of the facts and 
weighing of alternatives. The supervisor will necessarily draw upon his 
own and the previous experience of his colleagues, but the approach to 
planning must be fresh, vigorous, and creative. Many a supervisor 
has been defeated by attempting to meet new challenges with old 
methods. 

Planning Must Be Comprehensive. It is impossible to attain all of the 
important objectives of supervision through any one program; certain 
objectives must necessarily be selected for emphasis in any school term 
or year. Nevertheless, in planning the supervisor should have before 
him the large view of what is being attempted; each term, each year 
should see gradual progress toward the major educational goals which 
have been established. In order that this may happen, he should have a 
clear realization of long-term objectives, The supervisor who does not 
first take pains to clarify with his teachers the educational ideals which 
are to be sought will wage a losing fight, often retreating when to 
advance is not only desirable but entirely possible. To be practically 
successful a supervisor must first be theoretically sound, clarifying for 
himself and for the teachers an educational philosophy upon which 
educational practice may be based. 

Supervision can best be begun with attention to those phases that 
promise most immediate and obvious results, Every success makes pos- 
sible the undertaking of more ambitious projects with appreciative co- 
Operation on the part of the teachers. The supervisor will do well, too, 
to begin with those phases of supervision in which he feels most com- 
petent to give assistance. Whatever he plans beforehand, he should be 
ready to modify his plan in order to give immediate help to urgent need 
or to seize upon an important opportunity that manifests itself in the 
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teachers’ work. Probably one major phase of supervision should be 
attempted at a time, and after that has been developed to a reasonable 
degree of success it can be supplemented by the introduction of another, 
either closely related or materially different. No supervisory activity 
once undertaken will ever be completed; it should continue as a part 
of the developing repertoire. No immediate detailed demands for help 
should be permitted, however, to defer for long the consideration of the 
meaning of education and the special functions of the school. Each 
phase of supervision attempted should fit into the long-range program 
which has been planned in the light of the educational purposes which 
the school is intended to serve. Supervision must necessarily proceed 
by piecemeal progression but, in the long run, the program must have 
unity and continuity and must move consistently toward fundamental 
objectives. 

Planning Should Be Cooperative. Supervision is no longer a one-man 
affair; the change from individual to group activity in supervision has 
been dictated not only by the trend toward educational democracy but 
also by the requirements for practical effectiveness. When supervision 
meant merely or largely “inspection of teaching efficiency” and when 
the principal method of supervision was observation of teaching or 
class performance, planning a supervisory program was relatively sim- 
ple and within the capacity of one able, energetic person. But supervi- 
sion as conceived today is a complex undertaking, and a program of 
supervision reaches out in many directions. Not only is the supervisor to 
a unique extent dependent upon the good will and support of his teach- 
ing colleagues (as well as children, parents, and citizens in the com- 
munity), but planning a comprehensive supervisory program is a task 
often beyond one man’s capacity and intellectual resources, Take, for 
example, an objective of supervision such as the reorganization of 
studies from a conventional subject-matter arrangement to an experi- 
ence or activity curriculum; or the improvement of instructional proce- 
dures, changing from traditional recitation patterns to newer methods 
emphasizing pupil initiative, socialized study, and creative activities. 
The implementation of either of these objectives through a program of 
supervision would involve cooperative planning as well as cooperative 
execution. ` 
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The supervisor as planner is a leader and guide in cooperative group 
thinking, and not a one-man brain trust. He should take the initiative in 
advancing proposals, but he should also stimulate others to do so and 
be prepared to pool his ideas with those of others in the group. It is far 
wiser to compromise upon a less idealistic or ambitious program of 
supervision which is understood and accepted by one’s co-workers than 
to insist upon a program which is more satisfactory to the supervisor 
personally but which does not enjoy common approval. Of course, the 
supervisor must know his colleagues and assess them fairly; teachers as 
other people are sometimes affected by inertia and disinclined to ven- 
ture upon anything new, untried, or energy-consuming. The super- 
visor is bound not to surrender his responsibilities in the face of such 
inertia but to try to stimulate his colleagues into productive ac- 
tivity. In justice to teachers it should be stated that they are usually 
more than willing to join in creative activity if they are convinced that 
the supervisor is competent, sound in his thinking, and fair in his 
dealings. 

Planning Should Be Tentative. The supervisory plan cannot at any 
time be complete; it should never be frozen. To be sound a plan of 
supervision must be ever flexible and permissive of change as the need 
for change becomes evident. New circumstances develop, unanticipated 
complications appear, procedures prove in the course of experience to 
be impracticable—these and other occurrences make difficult or unde- 
sirable unvaried adherence to the details of a previously planned course 
of action. For example the community may not be ready to approve 
curricular changes that have been tentatively planned; such changes 
should not continue to be advocated in the face of school or community 
Opposition, but supervisory strategy should be shifted so as to clarify 
for the teachers or the community the need for these changes, gain the 
needed approval, and work out a more effective method of approach. 
The wise supervisor does not persist in a priori assumptions and doc- 
trinaire principles which do not work in practice. This is not to say 
that sound objectives and principles of supervision should be abandoned 
in favor of opportunistic practices, but that supervision must at all 
times be cognizant of the complexity of the problem of effecting educa- 
tional improvement and that supervisory programs, if they are to be 
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effective, must be adaptable to new conditions and pressures as they 
arise. 

Actually the supervisor who is mindful that educational improvement 
is a complex affair involving not only improvement of classroom in- 
struction but many other matters, and that responsibility for supervision 
is really a shared responsibility in which teachers and public participate, 
will not have much difficulty in reconciling himself to the need for 
keeping the supervisory program flexible and adaptable to emergent 
needs. It is only the one-man supervisor, already a sort of anachronism 
in modern education, who will feel frustrated when his cherished plans, 
in spite of persistent effort, do not work and changes in these plans 
prove to be necessary. 

Planning Must Be Continuous. From all of the foregoing it follows 
that planning in supervision, as in instruction, must be continuous. 
Long-term planning is ‘necessary and desirable but such planning 
should be made broad and flexible to permit of elaboration of details 
as the program of supervision proceeds. The wise supervisor will not be 
misled into preparing a detailed blueprint of supervisory objectives and 
procedures and thereafter focusing attention on execution alone. He 
and his teachers will continue to develop the tentative plans initially 
made, amplifying and revising these plans as seems necessary. New sit- 
uations arising in the school demand new plans, or adjustments in plans 
previously made. The safest course is to proceed carefully along lines 
tentatively outlined, but continuously to assess the developing situation 
in order to meet new contingencies. The supervisor must be ready to 
engage in continuous planning as he is ready to engage in continuous 
execution of his supervisory tasks. 


FACTORS IN THE PREPARATION 
OF A SUPERVISORY PLAN 


Some of the factors discussed below are of common concern to every 
supervisor in the preparation of his program; others vary in pertinence 
according to the nature of the supervisory position. Thus, for example, 
detailed knowledge of the educational needs of children in a particular 
school is of more immediate concern to the principal of that school. 
than to the superintendent. In terms of his own situation each super- 
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visor should judge each factor and appropriately take it into account in 
preparing his supervisory program. 

1. Clear vision of fundamental educational goals. Supervision is 
fundamentally concerned not with mechanics of instruction but with 
the improvement of education of children; to the elaboration of this 
principle the whole of the preceding chapter was devoted. The first 
essential in preparing a supervisory plan is a vision of what education 
ought to be. The broader and clearer the vision of education, the more 
important the function of supervision will be and the more definitely it 
can be planned for. “What should the educational objectives of this 
school program be?” is the question which underlies every compre- 
hensive supervisory program; only by answering this question to their 
common satisfaction can the supervisor and the teachers proceed safely 
and knowingly to plan a program of supervision. Of course there are 
differences in professional judgment as to what the ultimate objectives 
of education should be; such differences, provided they result from 
realistic, informed, and fair-minded thinking, are permissible. No one 
knows the right answer, and perhaps there is no one right answer. The 
supervisor and his colleagues must reach some understanding as to 
which educational objectives are acceptable, allowing for some variation 
in detail or degree of emphasis or even in substance. Any vision of edu- 
cation will afford some direction; as the vision develops and broadens 
it will be more and more helpful and cogent. As teachers share this 
vision they will be increasingly emancipated from the deadening drudg- 
ery of traditional routines. A vision of educational goals promotes both 
supervisor and teachers along the road to professional growth and 
independence. 

2. Knowledge of possible educative experiences for pupils. The term 
“educative experiences” is used instead of “curriculum” or “courses of 
study” because the latter are so likely to suggest restriction to conven- 
tional subject-matter arrangements. Every supervisor must have some 
insight into the values of possible learning experiences that will enable 
all pupils to grow and to develop toward intelligent and wholesome 
maturity. An effective supervisory program often includes basic cur- 
riculum reconstruction or curricular enrichment or provision of 
educational experience to meet the special needs of gifted children or 
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intellectually retarded children, and a supervisor must be prepared to 
contribute constructive leadership in solving these problems. Not every 
plan of supervision must of necessity call for drastic curriculum rebuild- 
ing but nearly every plan will in some way call for improvement of the 
learning experiences of all children in the school. 

It cannot be expected that a supervisor should be expert in every area 
of educational experience which can conceivably contribute to the 
attainment of desired educational objectives. But the supervisor should 
be alert to the need for curricular thinking, should stimulate such 
thinking among his colleagues, and himself be clear as to criteria by 
which potentially educative experiences can be selected and effectively 
organized within the school program. Moreover, he should be receptive 
to suggestions of novel experiences proposed by teachers or by educa- 
tional theorists, and alert to observe desirable activities in the life of the 
community to discover experiences which can be introduced into the 
life of the school. All proposals should be evaluated in terms of the 
objectives of education which have been judged desirable and accept- 
able, 

3. Knowledge of good teaching. Improved teaching is every super- 
visor’s chief concern; ultimately every plan of supervision must concern 
itself with helping teachers to grow in teaching effectiveness. The super- 
visor must himself be a good teacher and a student of good teaching. 
It is essential that he know the principles of good instruction and that 
he be constantly eager to add to his knowledge by observation, read- 
ing, practice, and learning from his teachers. It is not likely that any 
supervisor will know all the special methods that prove effective, or 
even that he will be cognizant of all that is best in general methods. 
But he is not likely to be effective as a supervisor unless he knows the 
fundamental principles of good teaching, which he will apply along 
with his understanding of the educational process to evaluating all that 
he observes or that is proposed. Repeated visits to classes will enable 
him to cumulate a mass of highly valuable knowledge concerning con- 
crete procedures in teaching. If he makes a practice of recording those 
that find approval by fundamental principles, it will not be long before 
he can draw from his store concrete illustrations for help in a large 
variety of situations. 
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The supervisor not only must know good teaching but he must be 
“good teaching minded.” The improvement of the learning situation 
in the classroom is the focus of all of the supervisor’s activities—whether 
he is a superintendent selecting new teachers or a principal organizing 
professional discussion groups of teachers or arranging for inter-class or 
inter-school visiting. The supervisor must be alert to relate every phase 
of his program—whether in-service training of teachers, observation of 
classes, or organized curriculum rebuilding activities—to improvement 
of the central teaching and learning process. No plan of supervision can 
be considered adequate unless both the supervisor and the supervised 
see clearly its contributions to improved teaching. 

4. Knowledge of the community. A plan of educational supervision 
which seems good “on paper” sometimes fails to achieve results because 
of the opposition to it of hostile forces in the community; many a plan 
which has achieved fair results could have been greatly strengthened if 
potentially favorable community influences had been marshalled to its 
support. A superintendent or school principal who operates without 
knowledge of the community or sensitiveness to the dominant forces 
within it operates blindly. Whatever important objectives of supervision 
may be sought—the introduction into a school of more “progressive” 
methods of instruction, an experiment in sex education, a program 
fostering inter-cultural understanding, the development of a cooperative 
work-study project—no plan of supervision can progress very far with- 
out realistic assessment of the community's readiness to receive, to sup- 
port, or to oppose. 

It is not necessary that a supervisor be a trained sociologist in order 
to be able methodically to study and “size up” his community; con- 
sciousness of the importance of knowing the community, keen and 
sensitive intelligence, and a fair amount of common sense are sufficient 
equipment. The question which he must ask himself is, “What knowl- 
edge concerning this community will probably be important in condi- 
tioning the educational program and therefore in influencing the plan 
of supervision to be formulated?” In one situation the cultural compo- 
sition of the community and the consequent dominant ideals, attitudes, 
and mores may be of paramount influence; in another, the economic 
situation and the competing economic forces; in still another, the pres- 
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ence in the community of a group eager to accept, support, and partici- 
pate in educational reforms. 

The intention is not to suggest that, in the interest of courting com- 
munity favor, the supervisor should be ever ready to trim his sails to the 
right wind. A good supervisor is an educational leader and as such is 
prepared, when necessary, to resist popular pressures against innova- 
tions which he is convinced are sound and necessary. At times it may 
be wise to shift or revise a plan of action, aiming first, by persuasive 
argument and marshalling of objective evidence, to convert the com- 
munity from an attitude of indifference or hostility toward sympathetic 
acceptance of educational change; conceivably at times it may be neces- 
sary to postpone initiating proposed reforms or even, in order to avert 
total failure, to abandon them altogether. But more important to the 
supervisor are the positive values of knowing the community and draw- 
ing it into partnership in plans for effecting educational improvement. 
A supervisor who knows the community (as well as the school, the 
teachers, and the pupils) is sure of his ground; he can proceed intelli- 
gently, knowing better what to include in his supervisory program and 
hotw to carry it out. ; 

By systematic observation and study the supervisor can learn the local 
conditions, problems, and available opportunities that should influence 
the educational experiences to be provided. This statement often made 
does not, however, lose sight of the fact that there are probably far 
more likenesses between any two communities in our country than there 
are differences, and that the great majority of educational needs of 
youth are therefore common to all communities. But it is in the ability 
to discern the special needs of children and to provide effectively for 
these as well as for the common needs that the merit of a supervisor 
frequently lies. The most important factor to be known in a community 
is, of course, the children's parents and their homes. Directly by his 
personal activities and through the concerted efforts of the teachers 
under his leadership the supervisor should know the home environment 
of the pupils, the parents’ attitudes toward education and toward the 
school in particular, their ambitions for their children, their ability and 
willingness to help the boys and girls toward a realization of their own 
aspirations, what they want from the school, what they like, and what 
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they criticize adversely. All of this knowledge can be effectively used in ' 
preparing and in modifying the supervisory program. 

Attitudes of parents and of citizens in general toward proposed edu- 
cational changes can be modified, and serious efforts should be made to 
effect such modification when it is desirable. Many parents have unwise 
ambitions for their children; sometimes parents know little about the 
program of a modern school or its underlying principles. Often teachers 
oppose a change in the school program on the grounds that the parents 
will not approve or permit it. Faced with this objection one principal 
personally visited 92 families, explained changes that he would like to 
make in the school program, and secured approval from all but two of 
them. When the changed attitude was reported in a meeting of the 
parent-teacher association, he had no difficulty in gaining approval 
through the superintendent from the Board of Education, and the fac- 
ulty without further objection undertook to make the new program a 
success. 

5. Knowledge of the pupils. In making a supervisory program it is 
fatal to assume that adjustment must be made to a mythical average or 
typical pupil. If anything is universally accepted by modern theory, it 
is that education must be adapted to individual pupils, each one with 
his unique combination of characteristics, some of them varying from 
year to year and even from day to day. Consequently in preparing a 
supervisory program a person must know as much as possible about 
pupils and he must continually seek, directly and also through the 
teachers, to know more. The effort will be never-ending, and it should 
be exerted in accord with a systematic plan which insures that no im- 
portant characteristics are overlooked. 

In any reasonably up-to-date school much valuable information will 
have been recorded on a record card that cumulates information pro- 
gressively from entrance. Standard forms for such records are well 
known and widely used.! On them will be recorded such important 
information as age, intellectual capacity as indicated by test scores, 


* See Handbook of Cumulative Records, A Report of the National Committee on 
Cumulative Records, United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 5, Washington, 
D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1944; also, David Segel, Nature and 
Use of the Cumulative Record, United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 3, 
Washington, D.C., United States Government Printing Office, 1938. 
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educational achievement in specific school studies, special difficulties 
encountered and interests revealed, scores on standard tests of apti- 
tude, achievement, and personality, health data, and the like. There is 
a strong tendency to supplement the standard records with anecdotes 
which reveal much that is or may become significant about the pupil’s 
attitudes and character traits. Every supervisor should study the records 
of children’s educational progress in school. Only in this way can he 
really know the educational characteristics and needs of his school pop- 
ulation and properly provide for them in his program. 

Data other than those which usually appear on the standard cumula- 
tive record card will also be needed. No pupil can be understood with- 
out knowledge of his environment, especially of his home. What are its 
cultural advantages and deficiencies? Is a foreign language spoken 
there? What understanding of the pupil and sympathy with him do the 
parents have? What are their attitudes toward the school, its parts as 
well as its whole? What are their ambitions for their child? Does the 
home afford a quiet place for study? Does it provide a library of books 
and magazines, newspapers, and other materials of educative poten- 
tialities? Does it encourage hobbies and provide for their continuance 
and extension? These and other similar questions about every child's 
environment need to be answered before the supervisor can adequately 
plan to lead teachers into providing better education for him. 

Studies, directed by the superintendent, director of instruction, or the 
school principal, should be made looking toward discovery of character- 
istic attitudes and problems of youth in various age groups, and of the 
special educational needs which can be ascertained from them. The de- 
sired information should also include pupils’ interests and curiosities, 
both being not only indicative of possibilities for profitable extension 
and direction, but also a means of motivating other activities. To under- 
stand a pupil the school should know his extra-curricular activities in the 
school and what he does in them, his recreational and social activities 
outside the school, and his work experiences. Many pupils are required 
to do work, either at home or for others, with or without pay, to such 
an extent that there is serious interference with their studies. Very sel- 
dom does anyone make systematic effort to see that the work experi- 
ences become educative, as the school can do without undue effort if it 
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knows what the duties and requirements are. By interpretation to the 
pupils they can usually be made educative in themselves; they can be 
correlated with school studies; and they can be used as powerful moti- 
vations. 

Studies should also be undertaken to reveal study and classroom 
activities, deficiencies, and promising successes. Diagnostic tests will 
frequently indicate the causes of ineffective study, some of the most 
common of which are poor or misunderstood assignments, a lack of 
necessary fundamental knowledge or skills, an inadequate place or 
insufficient time for study, and an inability to read adequately. Class- 
room activities that should be noted and explained are such as the extent 
of interest and participation in various subjects of study and learning 
experiences, the special abilities manifested, traits of character revealed, 
and notable progress made. Any supervisor can add to this list other 
items, a knowledge of which is desirable or essential when preparing 
a program to improve the effectiveness of instruction. 

All such data concerning pupils need to be assembled and compiled 
in ways that will be practically useful to supervisors and teachers. It is 
not sufficient to collect raw data, to combine them into tables with 
medians and measures of dispersal. All raw data need to be interpreted 
in the light of everything else known about the pupils and the school. 
Then the supervisor can get for himself and give to the teachers an 
understanding of the needs of children so that an effective cooperative 
plan can be developed for the types of education suited to their interests, 
capacities, aptitudes, and needs, both immediate and probably assured 
in the future. 

6. Knowledge of the teachers. The teachers are the supervisor's asso- 
ciates in planning and executing the supervisory program and the 
agents through. whom the improvement of education of children is 
effected. A successful supervisory program cannot be prepared unless 
the supervisor knows intimately the individual teachers with whom 
he is working—their professional competence, special strengths and 
weaknesses, attitudes toward their job, and readiness to assume new 
educational responsibilities. In the conduct of his duties the supervisor 
has, of course, many opportunities to obtain the information he needs 
regarding his teachers as professional co-workers; in his continuous 
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supervisory planning he has but to use this information skillfully, offer- 
ing challenges that will be accepted, determining goals that can be 
reached, and strengthening the group’s unity and teamwork. The fact 
that supervisors who are thoroughly experienced in a particular school 
situation sometimes seem to work without reference to the real capa- 
bilities, limitations, and professional attitudes of the teachers is attrib- 
utable more to an erroneous, authoritarian concept of supervision which 
they may hold than to real ignorance of the pertinent information con- 
cerning their colleagues. 

The supervisor who is new in the school is of course at a temporary 
disadvantage. Doubtless he will find on file records of information con- 
cerning the teachers—their age, academic and professional preparation, 
and previous experience. But for teachers who have been long in service 
the data on early preparation will be entirely inadequate: the critical 
information needed is how these teachers have grown and what are 


“their knowledge of the facts and of principles of education, their atti- 


tudes, and their teaching practices. There is much more needed infor- 
mation about these teachers that is not on record. The supervisor will 
want to know, for example, the extent to which each teacher has con- 
tinued his education—by further formal study, the nature of which 
should be learned, or by informal study motivated by interest and by an 
impelling desire to grow in competent effectiveness. Several cities re- 
quire periodic reports of “alertness” as evidenced by study, travel, and 
the like; but the supervisor will need to go beyond the record and learn 
what the effects are, whether that which has been learned is being trans- 
lated into improved teaching. Merely having studied or traveled is not 
sufficient, He will doubtless find many means of increasing the use of 
what has been learned if he knows just what that is. 

The supervisor will want to know, too, something of each teacher's 
interests and activities that are not required by the school. The interests 
that occupy a teacher's leisure time and that lead into hobbies, intellec- 
tual as well as other kinds, reveal not only much of the real person but 
also opportunities for capitalization for the improvement of teaching. 
The direction, especially that which is sel£-initiated, of extra-curricular 
activities and the social and other contacts of the teacher in the com- 
munity should be known, for they often reveal a fertile field for super- 
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vision leading to enriched instruction. The teachers who by nature are 
most interested in the personal difficulties, problems, and ambitions of 
pupils should be sought, since they are in position to contribute most to 
the preparation of an intelligent program of supervision. 

Probably the most important single piece of information that the 
supervisor will need to have concerns each teacher's attitudes toward 
life, toward his fellow teachers, toward teaching, toward his work in 
the school, toward the pupils, and toward supervision and other means 
of professional growth. If these attitudes are bad, attempts at supervi- 
sion will start under a serious handicap. The sooner supervision can 
help the teacher to some definite, even to some spectacular success, 
which should be judiciously advertised, the more likely an improvement 
in receptivity to other help. A supervisor seeking information about 
attitudes will do well to be on his guard against believing or even listen- 
ing to gossip, however soundly based it may be. It will be much better 
to enter upon his supervisory program with an assumption that all 
attitudes are good or, at worst, neutral, and then to make such adjust- 
ments as may seem necessary by revealed hostility or skepticism. When 
a person is helped to succeed, his attitude toward the one who helps 
him and to his whole environment is likely to become better. Closely 
related to attitudes are personal peculiarities—such as timidity, fear, 
pride, aloofness, and independence—that need to be known and taken 
into consideration. Teachers who are ambitious, open-minded, receptive 
of help, and eager to experiment along suggested lines are the super- 
visor’s most fertile opportunity. 

In order to plan the supervisory program intelligently the supervisor 
will want to know how successful each teacher has been and is. He can 
learn much from studying the past records of success and failure of 
pupils, not only in the teacher’s own classes but subsequently in ad- 
vanced classes in the same subject. Even the percentage of his pupils 
who are made to care enough for a subject to elect advanced courses is 
revealing. The supervisor should also utilize standard achievement tests 
and diagnostic tests, administered by teachers under his direction, to 
reveal the specific mastery and deficiencies of pupils. A study of the 
results will often yield highly valuable information as to where super- 
visory help is most needed or promises to yield the greatest returns. But 
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nothing will take the place of the essentials: continued careful, first- 
hand observation of the teacher’s work directly with pupils and subse- 
quent conferences in which the teacher is both permitted and encour- 
aged to discuss his own procedures, difficulties, and plans for the future. 
In both observation and conference the supervisor should be especially 
on the lookout for the activities that the teacher shows promise of doing 
exceptionally well. 

To secure all or most of this information about teachers is not a 
short-term task. The supervisor who is familiar with his school situation 
can continue with ever-increasing assurance to engage in cooperative 
planning of basic measures for educational improvement. The super- 
visor who is new in a school must proceed more slowly with plans for 
basic educational change. A capable leader will lead only where others 
are willing and able to follow; theoretically sound plans have sometimes 
failed of realization because teachers were not professionally prepared 
to carry them out or were not convinced that the objectives were desir- 
able. It is far better to move slowly, carefully estimating the situation 
and realistically grasping its possibilities than to move quickly but with- 
out careful consideration of the human element. 

This is not the counsel of pessimism or of professional timidity. 
There is very much that a new supervisor can do in the way of imme- 
diate improvement without endangering his long-term usefulness. His 
very presence in the school will serve to put the teachers on their mettle 
and to induce them to do their best; he can take advantage of this spirit 
to encourage teachers to apply themselves with renewed vigor to their 
professional duties, to stimulate the more energetic among them to 
undertake innovations which they have long wished to try, to assist the 
younger teachers, to investigate and remove causes of complaint and 
disaffection, to strengthen feelings of security and promote good group 
cooperation. These are by no means minor achievements. More basic 
educational improvement can be attempted as soon as mutual confi- 
dence has been gained, good working relationships established, and 
supervisor and teachers have come to know each other. 

7. Knowledge of physical resources available. Good supervisory plan- 
ning involves not only consideration of educational principles and of 
the human elements in the situation—children, teachers, parents, and 
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the general community—but also precise knowledge of the physical 
resources which are available for the achievement of the educational 
tasks. Good school programs require for their execution adequate school 
buildings, sufficient play and recreation space, libraries, workshops, 
laboratories, special rooms of various sorts, proper classroom furnish- 
ings, books and instructional materials, visual aids and equipment, and 
other kinds of facilities, equipment, and supplies. The availability of 
necessary physical resources or the likelihood of securing additional 
resources as needed will at all times condition the extent to which basic 
educational improvements can be undertaken and the speed with which 
they can be carried out. In very many communities throughout the 
nation school buildings are inadequate and school facilities, equipment, 
and supplies insufficient for educational needs; in almost every school 
it is easy to enumerate a long list of physical limitations which seri- 
ously restrict the possibilities of educational accomplishment. These 
limitations mus: be reckoned with. 

The supervisor must not plan his program without realistic aware- 
ness of what is available and what is lacking with respect to physical 
resources. Of course, under his stimulus and direction a concerted effort 
must be made to win from the public in the community adequate 
financial support to provide new school construction, repairs, replace- 
ment of worn-out equipment, and new facilities, equipment and educa- 
tional materials. But not in every case will the supervisor succeed in 
obtaining all that is needed to carry out an ideal program; the super- 
visory plan, therefore, must be realistically geared to what is available 
or obtainable. 

Insufficiency of physical resources is not always an insuperable edu- 
cational handicap; to the creative supervisor it sometimes is a challenge 
and an opportunity. When thus challenged supervisors have sometimes 
displayed an ingenuity, a complete account of which would stimulate 
everyone who is irked by similar limitations. Thus Principal Boyden of 
the Deerfield Academy in Massachusetts, without facilities for teaching 
home economics in the school, once organized a program of home 
economics instruction centering around the home and the use of the 
mothers as teachers. The competent supervisor, while making every 
effort to obtain better educational facilities, leads the teachers to make 
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the best of what they have, and to improvise wherever possible; only 
when the school has made the most of the physical resources which it 
has does it deserve to get improvements. 

8. The time factor. Basic educational improvement is not a short- 
term affair; any student of educational history knows that sound prin- 
ciples and practices in use today have been a long time in the making. 
In determining the objectives of his supervisory program the supervisor 
must also correctly gauge the period of time that would be needed to 
achieve the objectives. The more fundamental or far-reaching the 
change, the more time will be required to prepare the teachers, gain 
the understanding and support of the community, and orient the pupils 
to new standards, principles, and procedures. A fundamental curricu- 
lum reorganization in the junior high school, for example, cannot 
usually be accomplished in one year; a more limited program of 
remedial instruction can, however, usually be organized and introduced 
within that period of time. The supervisor must not make the mistake 
either of ignoring the time factor or of setting a “target date” which 
allows too little time for effecting desired changes. 

There are some things in any school situation to which a supervisor 
can immediately address himself and with respect to which improve- 
ments can be quickly made: better programming, more equitable dis- 
tribution of professional assignments, guiding teachers in the more 
effective use of instructional materials, correcting faults in the technique 
of instruction, helping in the adjustment of new teachers, and so forth. 
The larger reforms, especially those involving basic educational philos- 
ophy and principles, require more time. The preparation of a tentative 
calendar or schedule of educational improvement should be an intrinsic 
feature of supervisory planning; this calendar should be realistically 
determined in the light of the objectives desired, the conditions favor- 
ing their attainment, and the limiting factors. Having formulated an 
appropriate timetable, clearly tentative and subject to such modifications 
as circumstances make necessary, a supervisor is in better position to 
ful&ll his own and the teachers’ expectations and is spared the frustra- 
tion which comes from unfulfilled promise. ; 

g. Provision for evaluation? No supervisory program is complete 


2 This topic is more fully discussed in Chapter X. 
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without provision for definite and systematic evaluation. As soon as the 
supervisor and his teachers have formulated the educational goals 
which become the objectives of the supervisory program, they must ask 
themselves in what ways satisfactory progress toward these goals can be 
ascertained; otherwise there is no assurance that their activity will be 
productive of the results they hope to obtain. There are many means of 
evaluation, in varying degrees formal and informal, and these will be 
discussed in a separate chapter; at this point it may suffice to state that 
various means of evaluation are available and should be utilized, from 
standardized tests of achievement administered to pupils to informal 
comments about the program solicited from pupils, parents, and even 
the general public. Evaluation should not be an end or terminal 
activity but should be concurrent with the development of the program 
itself; it should not be extrinsic to the program of supervision or 
instruction but an integral part of the process, a kind of continuous 
inventory of results in the light of which the on-going program of 
education may be continued as planned or modified as necessary. It 
is not too much to say that nothing should be attempted which cannot 
in some degree be evaluated, whether objectively or by pooling per- 
sonal judgments. The supervisor must become as conscious of the 
importance of evaluation as he is of any of the other important factors 
in supervisory planning discussed in preceding pages. 


WHY SUPERVISORS SOMETIMES 
DO NOT PLAN PROGRAMS 


It is an evident fact in many schools or school systems that no com- 
prehensive, coherent plan of supervision seems to be followed: a large 
number of discrete supervisory activities may be in progress, but 
together they do not seem to add up to any kind of unified program 
with clear and consistent objectives. There are reasons for these in- 
stances of failure to plan. There is much in the structure of the super- 
visor’s job which makes difficult the systematic allotment and utiliza- 
tion of a portion of his time for planning. Planning requires time for 
individual reflection, for unhurried guidance of group deliberation. 
In the performance of his job a supervisor is subject to many pressures 
which may not leave much time and energy for reflection on basic 
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educational problems and for deliberative professional discussion; 
teachers are often similarly affected. It is necessary to know in advance 
how to avoid or reduce some of these pressures so that the supervisor 
can address himself properly to what is after all his major task—the 
improvement of the education of youth. No significant educational 
improvement can be effected without adequate planning. 

Pressure of Current Problems. The supervisor's job is residual: there 
is no blueprint which outlines precisely and completely the duties of 
the supervisor—all of them. It falls to the supervisor to take care of 
matters which arise responsibility for which is not elsewhere assigned— 
dealing with special pupils’, teachers’, or community problems as they 
develop, adjusting special teaching or learning difficulties, interviewing 
parents or other members of the community, preparing reports, answer- 
ing correspondence, organizing meetings, and so forth. The supervisor 
is expected to be a man of all trades and a “trouble shooter”; if con- 
scientious, he tries to live up to these expectations. But the supervisor is 
also informed, as he is frequently in these pages, that he is primarily 
an educational leader—a prime mover in the ever-continuing effort 
to achieve educational improvement. Often he must wonder how, even 
with the most loyal cooperation from his colleagues, he can manage 
this substantial assignment along with the routine chores, and still find 
the time and the energy to live and to develop as a person. It is indeed 
true that perhaps more is expected of a supervisor than one person, 
even if he is a good manager and knows how to share and delegate 
responsibility, can really be asked to do. 

The organization of educational supervision has not kept pace with 
the growth in complexity of institutional education; it is only recently 
that such specialists as directors of curriculum, supervisors of guidance 
activities, coordinators of home-school-community relations, and the 
like have developed in the larger school systems. Until more adequate 
provision for educational supervision becomes a general feature of 
organized education throughout the country, the supervisor must 
do the best he can in the circumstances. But if he is determined to 
discharge his responsibility as educational planner, he must be equally 
resolute (almost ruthless) in his determination to delegate to others 
responsibility for the performance of various lesser tasks which would 
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otherwise consume his attention. One qualified person on the staff 
may be assigned the responsibility for dealing with pupil program 
difficulties, another for working out an equitable program of teaching 
assignments, another for coordinating school-community activities, 
still another for arranging social functions. The practice of using fac- 
ulty committees to share in directing a school’s program may also 
be utilized, provided it is wisely directed. The good supervisor must be 
a good organizer and executive, otherwise he will be overwhelmed 
by the multitude of duties which descend upon him. He must be per- 
sistent in his determination to allocate for himself adequate time for 
participating in educational planning as well as for observing and 
evaluating the over-all operation of the educational program. 

Demands of Administration. Traditionally administration and su- 
pervision have gone hand in hand, and perhaps they are not separable. 
Every supervisor, regardless of his own precise place in the school or 
school system, is responsible for some administration incidental to 
his supervisory function. Yet a distinction needs to be made between 
assuming responsibility for broad administrative policy and execution 
of administrative details; while the supervisor, to the extent that it 
falls within his province, cannot safely delegate the first, he can and 
should delegate the other. The supervisor who undertakes for himself 
the execution of menial tasks of administration cannot possible find 
time and energy for the more important responsibilities of educational 
leadership; the latter is too rare and too precious to be expended in 
the performance of clerical tasks. The school or school system which 
through niggardliness forces its educational leadership to do an unto- 
ward share of routine administrative or clerical work is practicing no 
economy, but indulging in waste. The sooner the public becomes con- 
vinced of this fact, the sooner will society begin to realize more sub- 
stantial returns from its investment in education. 

What is true in this respect for supervisors holds also for teachers. 
If teachers are to participate effectively in educational planning and if 
they are to concentrate, through instruction, upon the attainment of 
important educational goals, they too must not be burdened with an 
excessive load of minor administrative and clerical duties. Nothing in 
education is;more important that the process of teaching and learning, 
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and the on-going process of planning which is necessary to keep teach- 
ing and learning vital and fruitful; the supervisor must make every 
effort to assure that teachers are not distracted from their primary 
function by a heavy load of subordinate responsibilities. In sharing 
his supervisory tasks with the teachers the supervisor must be careful 
that an even balance of work-load is maintained, that no teacher is 
charged with too many responsibilities. Teachers selected to perform 
delegated administrative duties should be correspondingly compen- 
sated through relief from other normal duties—home-room assign- 
ments, supervision of study rooms, assembly programs, or other extra- 
curricular activities. Nothing is accomplished by merely transferring 
the administrative burden from the supervisor to the teachers; in gen- 
eral, that administration is best which makes it easier for teachers to 
carry out their teaching mission. 

Indifference. It is probably true that in some cases failure to plan 
adequately for supervision is due to indifference. A smooth surface 
operation of a school or school system is sometimes misleading: it 
suggests efficient accomplishment where actually inertia prevails. Super- 
visors are occasionally lulled into a false sense of security by the 
absence of major educational disturbance, and are content to solve 
their small problems as they arise day by day. Such a concept of 
supervision is far from salutary. Any supervisor who takes the trouble 
to probe beneath the surface can very quickly discover that his school 
is accomplishing far less than it might. The success of educational 
enterprise should not be estimated basically by the surface appearance 
of a school’s operation but rather in terms of the substantial returns, 
in the form of genuine improvements, which the school is making to 
society. By such a criterion most schools are accomplishing far less 
than they should. As a matter of fact, the supervisor who does not 
plan his work systematically is not likely to have a very good notion 
of what his school is or is not accomplishing. 

No school can afford to have a supervisor who is indifferent to 
the need for supervisory planning: the supervisor's role in education 
is of far too great strategic importance to allow that. It is true that the 
practiced, superficially efficient supervisor can accomplish something, 
even without advance planning—adjust a misunderstanding between 
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a teacher and a pupil or a teacher and a parent, help orient a newcomer 
to the school, transmit directives from headquarters, correct some com- 
mon faults in teaching, administer routine activities, and keep the 
clerical house in order. But the large objectives of supervision—long- 
range improvement of the educational process, systematic improvement 
of instruction, continuous teacher growth and development, sound 
school-community relations—if they are to ‘be achieved at all, must 
be systematically planned. Indifference to the need for such planning 
on the part of the supervisor is a bar to educational progress. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR SAVING TIME 


For the hard-pressed supervisor, especially the school principal who 
must combine a good deal of administration along with his super- 
visory duties, the following practical suggestions are offered for finding 
an increased amount of time for supervision: 

1. In the first place, before school begins the supervisor should make 
a schedule that provides time specifically for supervision. He should 
post it in a conspicuous place in his office and not only respect it him- 
self but have others respect it. If a supervisor is scheduled to teach 
a class at a given hour, he will usually find it possible to drop other 
matters that are demanding his attention or to defer them to a later 
period. Is supervision any the less important than teaching? Is it not 
more important to help teachers so that they may be more effective 
for all their pupils than it is to help a single class in a single period? 
There is no expectation of the impossible ideal that a schedule for 
supervision can be kept absolutely inviolate. But it will strengthen a 
supervisor. to do on time what he has recognized as of paramount 
importance. When teachers know the schedule and appreciate what 
is done in the reserved time, they will increasingly respect it and make 
fewer demands that will result in its violation. 

2. An apparently trivial but actually an important suggestion is that 
the supervisor leave an absolutely clean desk when he quits his office 
at the end of every day. Everyone is familiar with the desk top piled 
high with miscellaneous materials, but few are aware of the nervous 
tension jt engenders. The owner may “know where every paper and 
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book is” and he may have plans for using them all, but when he enters 
his office in the morning he is faced with the miscellany that he knows 
he cannot get at—immediately, if ever. He is handicapped at the start 
by a challenge that he cannot meet, by confusion, and by a sense of 
futility. His first task with the fresh strength that should be devoted 
to better things is the menial job of clearing away a space in which 
to work, Each paper that he picks up diverts his attention from what 
he has intended to do. The cluttered desk dictates to him; he is no 
longer master of the situation. It is worth remembering that the most 
efficient executives in business always have a clean desk. They get 
whatever they need for the work in hand, and when that is finished 
the desk is clean again and they can decide what to take up next. 

What shall one do at the end of the day with what is on the desk 
and unattended to? The answer is easy: it doesn’t much matter so 
long as it is got off the top of the desk! It may be filed, put in a drawer 
out of sight, or piled on another desk, whence any of it may be 
recovered at need. Most of it will never be used; it might as well go 
into the wastepaper basket at once as eventually. If it is piled away, 
inevitably there will come a time, perhaps on a Sunday or a holiday, 
which should be better used, when the harassed owner cleans house 
and recklessly throws away the accumulations that he knows he will 
never use. A little judgment of values day by day would diminish 
the periodic housecleaning. The more orderly a man is, the more 
matters he is likely to attend to. But the best result of taking the 
advice here offered is that a man can dictate to himself every morn- 
ing what he will undertake; his judgment is undisturbed by the 
challenge of material disorder. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
a rolltop desk with pigeonholes for filing is almost as bad as a littered 
fla-top desk. The disturbing and challenging materials still clamor 
for attention, Whoever saw a set of pigeonholes that were not stuffed 
with a long-neglected miscellany which will never be used? If one 
hasn't the courage to give away a roll-top desk to a person against 
whom he has a grudge, he should at least have a small table at which 
to do his effective work. 

3. Every supervisor should learn to work expeditiously. As Buddha 
said, “If anything is to be done, let it be done vigorously.” One advan- 
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tage of having a schedule is that one learns to appreciate the necessity 
of doing a piece of work on time. Most people fall into the habit of 
giving to many jobs more time than they need and far more than they 
deserve. Everyone should learn to estimate quickly whenever a new 
matter comes up approximately how much time should be given to it, 
and then he should attempt to dispose of it without apparent haste in 
the time allotted. An appreciation of relative values is a tremendous 
timesaver. 

Anyone can learn to work expeditiously when he works alone; com- 
plication arises when other people are involved, people who have not 
learned expeditiously to get through the matter in hand so that they 
can get on to another and who for various reasons estimate it as of 
more importance than it actually may be. When other people come to 
him with their problems a supervisor should listen attentively, only 
interrupting to ask such questions as are necessary, until they begin to 
repeat, as sooner or later most of them do, or to add irrelevant details. 
He should then summarize the problem to assure the caller that he 
understands it thoroughly, and either give his decision or state what he 
will do to arrive at one. Most conferences extend to unnecessarily waste- 
ful lengths. Of course there are occasions when a supervisor must for 
purposes of diplomacy give more time to a conference than it actually 
deserves. But ordinarily he can bring one to a satisfactory and speedier 
close than. would be possible without learning to be expeditious. 

A supervisor should learn, too, not to worry about a decision after 
he has made it. Most problems have several solutions that are good, 
rather than one good and all the others bad. It is wiser to make 
promptly a decision that is fairly satisfactory and go on to the next one 
than to take an inordinate amount of time coming to a conclusion that 
may not be materially better. And unless there are strong reasons for 
reopening the matter, one should stick to a decision that is not bad and 
thus save time for more important matters. Reflection on a group of 
decisions for profitably learning what to do in the future is of course 
wise, but not futile worry about what has been done. William Gillette 
once gave this good advice, "Don't do anything until you do it; and 
having done it, stop doing it" Expedition can save a lot of time for 
supervision. 
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4. Especially can one learn to save time in performing necessary rou- 
tine. Even the layout of the office can often be improved so as to make 
for economy. Carefully prepared forms will economically take care of 
many recurrent matters. A supervisor should jot down in a notebook 
as they occur to him memoranda of things that he wants to do and 
then provide for them in his schedule rather than attempt to do each 
one at once. 

5. Every supervisor should have adequate clerical service to take care 
of matters that do not require his professional attention. The clerical 
tasks which are involved in administration should be performed by 
clerical helpers and not by the supervisor himself. Whatever the strin- 
gency of the budget, it is possible to make a convincing argument to 
one’s superiors for clerical aid that is badly needed; supervisors are the 
relatively higher paid employees of the schools, and their time and 
energy should not be expended in performing routine tasks. 

Adequate help does not insure supervision, but it does make it pos- 
sible. In one large secondary school the principal had four assistants 
and a head clerk with four subordinates. Their duties were meticulously 
listed in a book—answering the telephone, responsibility for the lunch- 
room, the keys, conduct in the corridors, absence and tardiness, sched- 
ule making, the record system, and the like, down to the last detail; but 
not one single item pertained to the improvement of instruction, To 
insure that the clerical service is effective the supervisor must give pre- 
liminary training or see that it is given. He has a moral obligation to 
use the time freed to him by utilizing it for the more important respon- 
sibilities of his position. 

6. As earlier indicated, a supervisor can save time for supervision by 
wisely delegating some of his duties to teachers and even to pupils. 
A few of these duties can be formally assigned to teachers as part of 
their scheduled activities. In most schools selected teachers can quite 
satisfactorily take care in their homerooms of absence, tardiness, and 
minor matters of discipline. In almost every school there are one or 
more teachers who because of their professional ambition, their interest, 
or the prestige that it would give them are eager to take over some of 
the duties ordinarily performed by the supervisor. Care should be taken 
that the teachers who are thus used do not feel that they are being 
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imposed upon, that they appreciate the uses the supervisor makes of 
the time saved for him, and that they be adequately helped to perform 
the assigned duties satisfactorily. They should be given authority along 
with every responsibility and generous credit for their successes. Of 
course the supervisor must exercise oversight and assume final respon- 
sibility for any mistakes that they may make. 

The use of pupils to take care of certain routine and clerical matters 
will save some time that the supervisor may use in supervision, and it 
may be justified on this basis. Its fundamental justification, however, 
should be in the educative values to the pupils themselves of the tasks 
that they are set to perform, and both they and their parents should 
have an understanding of this fact. The assumption of responsibility in 
the school and learning to carry obligations successfully under direction 
will undoubtedly prove of significant educational value, preparing for 
the demands of life outside the school. The increase of esprit de corps 
as a result of accepted responsibility and service is an important result. 

7. A supervisor is not likely to find time to plan and carry out sig- 
nificant programs of supervision if he is lacking in confidence of his 
ability to do so with effectiveness. A person always finds time, whatever 
the other demands on him, to do what he can do well. When he is 
doubtful of his own competence to supervise, he can without difficulty 
find an unending succession of reasons why he does not undertake it. 
When a supervisor spends his time patrolling the corridors, keeping 
order in a study hall, filing records, or being social he unconsciously 
advertises that he thinks himself a competent policeman, clerk, or host. 
Unless he is willing to expend effort to learn his major supervisory 
responsibilities, the supervisor abdicates as a professional educational 
leader. The person with the qualifications to rise to a supervisory posi- 
tion can learn how to supervise if he is ambitious and conscientious 
to attempt it. 


Exercises 


r, What are the values of cooperative program planning? What are the 
practical pitfalls to be avoided? 
2. In a school which has long been accustomed to supervision of the one- 
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man type, what motivations could be employed to induce interest in cooper- 
ative planning for educational improvement? Suggest ways in which you 
would try to stimulate such interest. 

3. Indicate some practical ways of enlisting community cooperation in 
planning a program of educational supervision. 

4. In your own school experience, what have been the chief causes of 
failure to undertake, plan, and execute a thoroughgoing program of educa- 
tional supervision? If you were a supervisor desirous of undertaking such a 
program, how should you cope with some of these factors? 

5. In terms of the school situation which you know best, outline a plan 
for a program of supervision designed to effect a number of needed educa- 
tional improvements. 

6. In order that this plan might be effective, what pertinent information 
would you need to have concerning (a) the teachers, (b) the children in the 
school, and (c) the community in which the school is situated? 

7. Check the plan you have outlined against plans prepared by others in 
your study group in order to determine (a) what, if any, steps in planning 
your program you have overlooked, and (b) in what ways your planning 
could have been improved. 

8. For your own guidance, write out fully the ideals you have for teaching 
the children in your school. File this statement away and from time to time 
consult it for two purposes: (a) to refresh your memory and to renew your 
faith, and (b) to see how much you are growing. 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER IX 


CHAPTER TX 


ORGANIZING THE 
SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 


What a Program involves "A group of unrelated supervisory activi- 
ties do not constitute a program. In every school system and in every 
school supervisors commonly observe lessons and evaluate teaching, 
conduct teachers" meetings, and engage in other forms of supervisory 
activity; but these activities are not necessarily bound together by com- 
mon purpose or relationship. By definition, a program has purpose and 
organization; the component activities of a program must bear relation- 
ship to one another, and together must point toward defined, consistent 
objectives. The supervisor and his colleagues must be clear as to what 
they are trying to achieve, and the means they employ must have been 
chosen with a view toward their appropriateness to achieving the desired 
ends. A supervisory activity such as observation of classroom teaching 
is not an end in itself, but merely one means of promoting improve- 
ment of instruction in a situation where the aims of “improved instruc- 
tion” are clear or in process of being clarified. Teachers’ meetings are 
little more than routine gatherings concerned with the exchange of 
educational news unless they are inspired by the recognition of a defi- 
nite purpose and form part of a broader pattern of meaningful activity. 
Few teachers have failed to notice the difference in the spirit and accom- 
plishment of a staff meeting constituting an integral feature of an 
educational program and one which is held merely to fulfill the de- 
mands of the school calendar. 

Throughout this book it has been emphasized repeatedly that the func- 
tion of supervision is the improvement of education, whether through 
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improvement of classroom performance by teachers, of learning expe- 
riences shared by pupils, of school morale, or of school-community 
relationships. A program of supervision is in effect a program of educa- 
tional improvement. Rarely is it concerned with the improvement of 
the mechanics of teaching only; rarely is the effect of the program lim- 
ited to supervisor and teachers alone. Even a supervisory program aim- 
ing to improve techniques of classroom instruction will necessarily 
affect the learning experiences of pupils, influence to some degree the 
attainment of the goals of education, draw some reaction from parents 
and influence their attitude toward the school, and reach into the com- 
munity as the public is asked to support the supervisory program by 
providing additional personnel, equipment, or materials of instruction. 
The more ambitious the supervisory program, the more educative is its 
potential effect and the larger the number of people involved—pupils, 
parents, and the general public as well as teachers and supervisor. 

Basic Questions to Be Answered. The chief questions that a super- 
visor will need to ask himself in any school situation are: (1) What 
needs to be done in order to improve the education provided by this 
school or group of schools? (2) To what extent can the supervisor 
through his own and the cooperative efforts of his colleagues contribute 
to this improvement? (3) What means of supervision are likely to be 
successful? 

The first question, as has been indicated, cannot usually be answered 
in terms of improved techniques of teaching alone. Prior survey of the 
educational situation may reveal more fundamental weaknesses than 
faulty instructional procedures: lack of clear educational objectives or 
emphasis upon the wrong objectives, low morale of the teaching staff 
caused by inadequate. salaries, insecurity, excessive restrictions on 
personal life, lack of leadership, demoralization within the com- 
munity owing to widespread unemployment, social tensions, mis- 
government, or other causes. Faulty instruction in the school may be 
a symptom of general educational deterioration rather than a basic 
cause. The supervisor must properly estimate the situation and deter- 
mine what is needed to effect educational improvement. 

Some of the needs thus revealed may be beyond the control of the 
school and the power of the supervisor to satisfy. By skillful and vigor- 
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ous exercise of civic leadership a supervisor and his colleagues may 
influence a community to deal more forcefully with some of its pressing 
social problems; but the supervisor cannot compel a community to do 
so, nor can he delay his efforts at educational improvement until the 
fundamental social causes of the school’s difficulty have been removed. 
Similarly, education may be badly handicapped by the inability of the 
local community or the state to furnish adequate funds to build good 
schools, staff them with well-trained teachers, and maintain them prop- 
erly; the supervisor cannot build his supervisory program on the unsup- 
ported assumption that adequate funds will suddenly be forthcoming. 
The second question, then, becomes very important: “To what extent 
can the supervisor through his own and the cooperative efforts of his 
colleagues contribute towar educational improvement?” Fortunately 
in most cases it will be found that they can do much. While vigorous 
professional leadership in the school cannot alone overcome the educa- 
tional handicaps imposed by social and economic problems outside the 
school, it can and should address itself to important immediate prob- 
lems which can be resolved. Dispirited teachers can be heartened, edu- 
cational objectives can be collectively re-examined, and sounder or more 
feasible objectives formulated, a loosely organized program of studies 
can be tightened, barren units of learning can be eliminated and more 
promising learning experiences introduced, and instructional proce- 
dures can be modernized. Perhaps such changes may not suffice to pro- 
duce the whole of the needed reform, but they should serve to effect 
significant educational improvement. 

The third question: “What means of supervision are likely to be 
successful?” must be answered in the light of the educational goals 
established, the readiness of the teachers to accept the goals and work 
for their attainment, and the willingness of the community to receive 
and support educational changes. Of the means of educational super- 
vision available, there is an almost infinite variety; the creative super- 
visor will continually be adapting old and tested means and devising 
new ones. À program of exchange classroom visits by teachers, carried 
out in a spirit of friendly professional interest and mutual desire to 
learn, may become a stimulating experience productive of excellent re- 
sults. A series of professional conferences on the problems of the school, 
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held during school hours with all teachers participating, may more than 
repay the effort invested. Even the conventional method of classroom 
observation by the supervisor may be used to instil or revive in teachers 
a spirit of self-confidence and an enthusiasm for further personal and 
professional development. No means of supervision can be determined 
or judged independently of the purpose it is intended fo serve in a 
particular situation; but the conscientious supervisor may be assured 
that he is not likely to exhaust all the possible ways of exercising super- 
vision which are open to him. 


1. ESTIMATING THE SITUATION 


The first step in organizing a program of supervision is to estimate 
properly the educational needs of the situation. To do so it is necessary, 
as has been stated earlier, to know the pertinent facts regarding the 
school and its program, the pupils—their backgrounds, accomplish- 
ments, interests, and needs—the teaching personnel, the community, 
its dominant characteristics, attitudes, problems, and the resources it has 
available for education. The supervisor working in a familiar situation 
is, of course, constantly adding to his store of information and checking 
and revising his estimate of the situation; his program of supervision is 
apt to be sounder because it is based upon more certain information. 
‘The new supervisor, prior to initiating any substantial program of edu- 
cational improvement, must obtain the needed information upon which 
an estimate can be based. 

Though there is much to be learned, the new supervisor cannot delay 
entering upon his supervisory duties until he has completed an exhaus- 
tive study of the facts; there is a period during which he is both learn- 
ing his principal job and performing the more routine day-to-day duties 
associated with it. This initial period of learning need not be a source 
of concern to the new supervisor; in many ways he can be helpful to 
his colleagues even while he is learning, and his competence will be 
determined not by the speed with which he initiates changes but by the 
manner in which he builds solidly upon newly acquired knowledge of 
the situation. Of course the new supervisor cannot delay too long plan- 
ning his major supervisory effort: teachers will be looking forward to 
some evidences of leadership and they must not be disappointed. But 
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the supervisor who exercises professional self-discipline, patience, and 
good sense at the beginning will find his efforts well rewarded. The 
person who inaugurates a program before he has properly learned the 
educational needs of the situation almost always meets with disappoint- 
ment and sometimes with disaster. 

A question naturally arises to what extent the new supervisor may 
rely upon his teachers or other colleagues in gaining a true picture of 
the situation. To some extent he can: by talking with his colleagues as 
well as with pupils, parents, and informed members of the community 
he can gain a good deal of information. But much he must obtain for 
himself—by observing pupils and teachers in the classroom, studying 
records and reports, and by first-hand contacts. His thinking should 
not be governed by gossip or rumors which reach him or by superficial 
impressions quickly obtained, nor should he be excessively influenced 
by what others say. The responsibility for effecting educational im- 
provement is primarily his, and he must be certain that he is on sure 
ground before proceeding. As soon as he is himself aware of the educa- 
tional needs of the situation, he can more confidently confer with his 
colleagues, comparing his estimate with theirs, gaining or revising ideas, 
and preparing the way for cooperative planning. 


2. PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


Plans must fit situations, and rarely is it possible to produce a ready- 
made plan which is precisely suited to the school situation in which the 
supervisor finds himsel£. For psychological reasons as well as to assure 
sounder educational policy, planning should be a cooperative enterprise. 
Having studied the situation and estimated its needs, the supervisor 
should organize his staff for planning. A superintendent of schools, 
except in a very large city, may well organize his school principals as a 
planning group and, working through them, stimulate staff supervisors 
and teachers to contribute ideas for a program of educational improve- 
ment, A school principal preparing a supervisory program for his school 
should utilize the teachers on his staff as a planning group. Proposals 
for educational improvement should come often from classroom 
teachers; all proposals, however, should be weighed and tested against 
the common judgment of the group, and should be accepted by all or 
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by the very large majority before they are put into effect. The more 
basic the proposed changes, the more important it is to have general 
approval. Proposals should rarely be adopted merely by a vote of the 
majority as against a strong dissenting minority. It is far better to com- 
promise somewhat with the ideal and have promise of success than to 
persist in the face of honest opposition and run a greater risk of ulti- 
mate failure. 

The program planning procedure is itself important. Teachers do 
not have limitless time and energy to expend in cooperative planning 
of the supervisory program, over and above their daily classroom 
responsibilities. One or two general conferences may suffice for discus- 
sion of the general objectives of the program, following which teachers 
may organize in smaller committees to develop specific features of the 
plan. The supervisor should initiate the planning, guide it, and coordi- 
nate the contributions to it. A brief outline of his own proposals may 
suffice to center the discussion at the beginning, and brief summaries 
of the proceedings during every group meeting may serve to keep the 
discussion from wandering. The planning phase of the supervisory pro- 
gram should deal with ends and means, and should not become in- 
volved in details of procedure. “What needs to be done to improve the 
education provided by this school for its children?” “To what extent 
can we by our concerted efforts meet these needs?” “What means shall 
be employed?” These three questions have been previously discussed, 
and they are pertinent here. : 

Of course no supervisory plan can hope to provide for all educational 
needs at any one time. Those needs must be singled out which are 
most basic or most immediate, and which can be dealt with effectively. 
In one school it may be appropriate to set up as the first objective of the 
supervisory program a sounder formulation of educational goals; in 
another school, the vitalization of the school curriculum; in a third, 
the modernization of teaching methods. It must be remembered that 
supervision is a long-term ongoing process, that over a period of years 
a truly comprehensive program can be developed; it is not to a school’s 
advantage to have a complete new program of educational reform ini- 
tiated every few years. Usually a supervisory program will have more 
than one objective, but the total number of objectives at any given time 
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should be limited and the objectives should be related. It is safe to say 
that a plan for continuous in-service education of teachers should be 
included as a feature of every program. 

The program thus planned must necessarily be tentative. Planning 
will continue; it will not cease when the development phase is begun. 
Not too much time, therefore, should be spent on the initial planning. 
By no means should planning be continued to the point where bicker- 
ing begins over details. The interest of teachers should be aroused, not 
exhausted. It is better to promise less and achieve more than to formu- 
late an ambitious program which may not be fully carried out. The 
supervisor’s skill as a professional leader will be challenged throughout 
the program planning phase—his common sense, tact, and personal 
influence with colleagues, as well as his knowledge of the field of edu- 
cation. 


3. PREPARING THE WAY 


Whether this step precedes, accompanies, or follows closely the plan- 
ning phase of the supervisory program is not important. But in every 
case careful preparation must be made before educational changes of 
any consequence can be undertaken. In part this preparation consists in 
creating—in teachers, pupils, parents, the general community, as well 
as in one's professional superiors—a mood or mind-set which will be 
receptive of new developments. No supervisory program looking to- 
ward major educational improvement should be begun until the 
teachers are psychologically ready, until they understand what is being 
proposed and at least substantially approve. Educational reform should 
not be forced unless the supervisor is willing to run the risk of serious 
failure; to have promise of success he will need to enjoy the confidence 
of his teachers, their good will, and wholehearted support. Accordingly 
it is necessary to stimulate discussion of the program, to invite criticism, 
and to meet objections squarely. Teachers do not like to leave familiar 
ground for excursion into new and unknown territory; they do not like 
to run the risk of having weaknesses exposed or inadequacies revealed. 
The supervisor must convince every teacher that there is a place for 
him in the new program, that the program will gain in strength from 
the special contribution which each teacher is capable of making. By 
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strengthening each teacher's sense of security in relation to the program, 
the supervisor is increasing its chances for success. 

Similarly, if substantial educational changes are being contemplated— 
a reorganization of the curriculum, a new approach in instructional 
technique—pupils and parents must be prepared. A relatively simple 
change such as reduction in the amount of homework, when unaccom- 
panied by adequate explanation, has caused parents to become confused 
as to the purposes of the school. A change from the traditional concep- 
tion of school discipline to more modern concepts of child behavior has 
sometimes resulted in confusing pupils. The more thoroughgoing 
the proposed change, the more carefully must pupils and parents be 
prepared, the former through classroom, homeroom, and assembly-hall 
discussions, school forums, publicity campaigns, and the like, the latter 
through PTA meetings, small group discussions, and personal con- 
versations. Pupils do not have a passive role in the educational process; 
they are the central characters. Parents through their children have a 
vital interest in the school. 

The community has a right to know what is being proposed for 
the school: disapproving, it has the privilege of withholding its support; 
approving, it may be stimulated to make available its resources for 
assistance, The supervisor should use the community as a sounding 
board for his plans; he should publicize the planned program, invite 
community reaction, meet any objections with convincing argument, 
and draw the community into active partnership with the school. Not 
all citizens may be equally interested in pending educational develop- 
ments, but those who are, if properly motivated, can exercise great 
influence for the good. 

There is more, however, to preparing for the development of a 
supervisory program than gaining the benevolent interest of teachers, 
pupils, and the public. There is much to be done in securing needed 
facilities, equipment, and supplies, arranging conference and group 
work schedules, securing needed professional information which the 
supervisor and his colleagues may not immediately possess, making 
contacts with cooperating agencies and institutions, and adapting 
normal school routines so as to make available to busy teachers the 
time which they otherwise might not have. The supervisor himself 
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must be certain that he has “cleared the deck for action"—that he has 
rid himself of time-consuming clerical chores to the extent where he 
is able to concentrate on a program of professional improvement. 


4. SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 


The development of a supervisory program is a collective task, and 
not until each participant understands his individual role can the 
program make much headway. The more comprehensive the program, 
the more widely must duties be shared and responsibility delegated. 
If the program looks toward re-examination of a school’s objectives, 
teachers must participate in professional reading and discussion, in 
analysis of community activities and problems and of pupil experiences; 
each teacher must know what will be expected of him or his group, 
each group must select a leader who will serve as its executive officer 
and help coordinate its activities with those of other groups. Parents 
and other citizens also must know in what ways they can cooperate 
and what responsibilities they must assume; pupils, especially in the 
secondary school, should be informed of the purposes of the program 
and encouraged, through questionnaires and other means of securing 
information, to contribute ideas and suggestions. If, in another case, 
the main objective of the supervisory program is to reconstitute the 
school’s course of study so as to bring it more into line with approved 
educational goals, a-clear-cut sharing of responsibility is equally impor- 
tant. What specific function is allotted to each teacher or group of 
teachers, to heads of departments or staff supervisors, to the principal? 
One group of teachers may be assigned the task of gathering informa- 
tion on what is being done elsewhere and reporting to their colleagues; 
other groups may be asked, in conjunction with lay specialists serving 
as consultants, to develop learning experiences or units of study in 
specific educational areas; still another group may be charged with 
responsibility for coordinating. If the principal objective of the super- 
visory program is to improve methods of instructions, teachers will 
need to participate in workshops and seminars, make and report on 
visits to other schools, conduct demonstration lessons, engage in cri- 
tiques, and so forth; at least one person and preferably more than one 
will need to assume responsibility for gathering audio-visual equipment 
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and materials, training teachers in their use, and arranging for their 
distribution as needed. It is difficult to cite a worth-while program of 
supervision which does not, in some way, require for effective execu- 
tion a wide sharing of responsibility. 

The supervisor must be certain that every cooperating person or 
group knows precisely what is expected. In any significant program 
of educational improvement there are many roles to be filled, and 
each person must be assigned the role in which he can perform best. 
Not every teacher is a good administrator or organizer or curriculum 
analyst or researcher or writer, but among the staff as a whole there 
will be some who can perform each of these functions relatively well. 
The larger the staff, the greater will be the division of labor; only in a 
very small school will the group work throughout as a unit. But, how- 
ever divided the work may be, it is necessary that each participating 
member see and understand his job in relation to the whole. Sharing 
responsibility does not mean that the program is to be conducted in 
splintered fashion; continuously the whole group must be kept apprised 
of what each subdivision is doing, and on frequent occasions all should 
meet to take common stock of progress made. 


5. GETTING UNDER WAY 


Supervision is a continuous activity; there is no time when a school 
program is entirely unsupervised, though such supervision as exists 
may concern itself with the conduct of relatively minor school ac- 
tivities. Supervision does not begin and end at a given signal, nor 
are the various supervisory undertakings in which a supervisor 
is engaged ever exactly synchronized. An energetic supervisor may 
be directing several projects at once, no two of them. proceeding 
at the same rate of progress. The supervisor who is experienced in his 
school situation will periodically, as previous plans are fulfilled, intro- 
duce new plans of educational improvement emphasizing this or that 
objective, taking care that other essential ongoing activities continue 
undisturbed, that there is no break in the continuity of the educational 
process. The new supervisor, immediately upon entrance into his job, 
must necessarily assume some supervisory duties—visiting classes in 
order to become professionally acquainted with teachers and pupils, 
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assisting teachers and pupils with special problems, interviewing par- 
ents, conducting teachers meetings, representing the school before the 
public, and so forth. These activities will be maintained without inter- 
ruption while a more purposeful and systematic program of educational 
improvement is being planned and the way cleared for its inception. 
The new program, while bringing into clearer focus and better integra- 
tion all the other supervisory activities being performed, should be 
introduced without causing dislocation to the most essential of these 
activities. 

At the same time, however, no supervisory program of any scope or 
importance may be introduced simply as an addition to all the other 
ongoing activities. Time for planning and developing the new program 
must be found somewhere, and the energies which teachers are to 
expend upon it. Usually economies can be made at the expense of 
routine administrative and clerical activities; the addition of a compe- 
tent clerical assistant to even a sizable school staff may serve to reduce 
the teachers’ burden of clerical work and free them for professionally 
more significant activities. Teachers as a rule are not reluctant to ex- 
change classroom housekeeping duties for professional activities con- 
suming greater time and energy, provided the latter are important, 
challenging, and promising of results. (It is not that the multitude 
of minor administrative and clerical duties incident to the conduct of 
instruction are considered unimportant; they can, however, normally 
be handled by more economical and efficient methods, It is false econ- 
omy to require the highest paid people to do routine clerical work.) 
Similarly, the addition of one or two teachers to a school’s staff may 
lighten the average class load appreciably and liberate teachers’ ener- 
gies for greater concentration upon the improvement of education. 
The financial expenditure involved in making such additions to the 
educational staff is not wasteful; if the new program is educationally 
Promising, such expenditure is a profitable investment, Of course, 
common-sense considerations must govern throughout; it may not be 
possible to augment the school staff each time an educational innova- 
tion is being planned. But neither should a thoroughgoing program 
of educational change be handicapped from the start by being imposed 
as an additional burden upon an already overworked staff. 
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If a new program is understood and the educational gains which 
it promises are appreciated, it will be received by teachers with 
enthusiasm. It is the supervisors task to assure that an effective 
beginning be made. Not all teachers may be equally ready to begin 
to work on their assignments, and the supervisor must make himself 
personally available anywhere he is needed. Temporarily he must be 
prepared to attach himself to any colleague or small group working 
on a specific job, not to manage or direct, but to show the way, to 
inspire, and to help. The early stages of a collectively developed educa- 
tional program are critical, and it may at times appear to the super- 
visor that he is needed in several places at once. This is to be expected, 
and the supervisor must do the best he can, budgeting his time and 
energy in such a way that he can contribute a maximum of leadership. 
It helps considerably if the supervisor has so organized his other inci- 
dental and supervisory activities that they draw him away as little as 
possible from the large project at hand. 


6. GUIDING THE DEVELOPMENT 


The development of a supervisory program of any scope requires 
time; the more fundamental its purposes, the more time the program 
will require. The supervisor must be able to estimate soundly what 
constitutes a satisfactory rate of progress, and set the pace for the 
program’s development accordingly. Once the program is under way, 
the supervisor's mood should be one of steady and unhurried confi- 
dence, and he should seek to impart this mood to his co-workers, 
taking care not to hurry them excessively nor to show impatience at 
unexpected minor delays or difficulties which are bound to occur. It 
helps to remember that a worth-while supervisory program is rarely 
carried out without encountering and overcoming obstacles, that the 
important thing is to persist in the activity in which one has placed his 
professional faith and conviction until results become evident. Educa- 
tional leadership, especially in undertakings which deviate from the 
conventional, calls for qualities of steadiness, patience, moral courage, 
persistence, and sound judgment. 

If the program has been soundly planned and skillfully initiated, 
its development should be an orderly, cooperative process; there nor- 
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mally should not be any need for continued prodigious activity on 
the part of the supervisor. His role, however, remains strategically 
important and his contribution goes far toward determining eventual 
success or failure. Having initiated the program and delegated duties 
and responsibilities, the creative supervisor will not merely sit back 
to await results. By exercise of alertness, initiative, and energy he can 
do much to facilitate the work of his colleagues and improve the results 
of their labor. Specifically his functions should be to direct the coordina- 
tion of the various activities involved in the program, to help remove 
special difficulties that arise, to extend whatever resources for additional 
assistance he can command, and to help maintain a high level of pro- 
fessional effectiveness within the group process. The more inclusive 
the program and the greater the number of people involved, the 
greater will be the need for systematic coordination; it may be neces- 
sary at regular intervals to convene the cooperating groups, to discuss 
and compare accomplishments, to resolve differences, and to integrate 
results. In. directing this coordination, the supervisor must take the 
initiative. Similarly, he must be quick to act when unexpected difficul- 
ties or impeding factors appear; sometimes, utilizing resources which 
he alone as the superior educational officer can command, he can 
facilitate the solution of problems which to any teacher or group of 
teachers would appear more formidable. 

In the course of the program's development, the supervisor's role 
as a catalyst among his professional co-workers is especially important. 
In an enterprise of any magnitude involving a considerable number of 
people, it is rare that everything proceeds smoothly throughout. 
Among participants of varied backgrounds, abilities, temperaments, 
and educational points of view, tensions and irritations are at times 
bound to occur, and minor differences sometimes tend to become mag- 
nified so that they appear fundamental. Occasionally these may cause 
a temporary breakdown in the operation of the group. It is the super- 
visor's responsibility to keep the work moving as smoothly as possible, 
to anticipate and as far as possible to obviate points of difficulty, and 
to reconcile differences when they appear. Effective group activity 
does not result inevitably from the experience of having teachers work 
together on à common educational task; as others, teachers have to 
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learn how to work together harmoniously and efficiently. It is the 
supervisor's duty to help teach them. He can do this in part by personal 
example: his own manner of working with people—his respect for 
the ideas and opinions of others, tolerance of disagreement, reasonable- 
ness in accepting compromise—will usually communicate itself to his 
colleagues and be reflected by them. He must, however, be prepared 
to do more—to assume an active role in helping the group over critical 
hurdles, to conciliate differences and encourage compromise, to encour- 
age and support members of the group who demonstrate a cooperative 
spirit, and to convert those whose attitude and contribution tend to be 
negative. Again the rule of common sense must govern: it is impossible 
always to secure unanimity, and, at times, when generally satisfactory 
compromise cannot be obtained, the decision of the substantial majority 
must prevail. But by his own persistent, tactful, and skillful activity 
the supervisor can do much to promote the program’s development in 
a cooperative, democratic manner. 


7. RELATING THE PROGRAM TO THE COMMUNITY 


It is not sufficient that the community be apprised of pending educa- 
tional developments and accord them passive approval; the community 
should be an active participant in the supervisory program. Though 
the nature and extent of community participation may vary, it is 
difficult to cite a supervisory program which cannot profit from active 
community assistance, which can, indeed, maintain itself without some 
assistance. If the main objective of the program is to provide better 
in-service educational experience for teachers, the community, acting 
through its Board of Education, can contribute greatly by making more 
generous provision for leaves of absence to visit schools, attend pro- 
fessional conferences, and pursue higher studies, by compensating 
teachers for necessary travel expenses, by recognizing in-service growth 
as a basis for promotion or financial advancement of teachers, and in 
many other ways. If the principal purpose of the supervisory program 

- is to improve classroom instruction, then surely the public can render 
great assistance in the ways already mentioned and, in addition, by 
authorizing the purchase of needed equipment and materials, cooper- 
ating in the utilization of community cultural resources and agencies, 
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encouraging teachers and supporting their efforts, and giving the school 
the benefit of pupils’ and parents’ reactions to the results of the new 
instructional methods. 

There is no special time during the development of the program 
when the public “enters the picture.” If supervision is properly con- 
ducted, it enlists the cooperation of the public at the outset of the 
program and maintains this cooperation throughout. Although the 
unorganized public should at all times feel a sense of partnership with 
the school, and everyone, parent and nonparent, should be invited 
freely to discuss with the supervisor and his colleagues any phase of 
the school, and everyone, parent and non-parent, should be invited 
groups in the community—the parent-teacher association, civic groups, 
specially selected advisory citizens’ committees—which take a more 
active, continuous, and responsible interest in the development of the 
program. Supervisory programs emphasizing such objectives as training 
students in responsible citizenship, health, safety, and consumer 
education, realistic vocational guidance and preparation, cooperative 

, Work-study education, better job placement, intercultural understand- 
ing, and others depend greatly for their effectiveness upon close and 
continuous community cooperation. It is not sufficient that a super- 
visory program merely be publicized within the community; the pro- 
gram should, as far as possible, be developed in active partnership 
with the community and its results integrated within the community 
life. The gains derived from a program of citizenship education should 
not be limited in influence to the physical confines of the school but 
should penetrate deeply into the whole of the pupils’ experience. This 
will occur only if a systematic, persistent effort is made to carry the 
fruits of educational supervision directly into community living. 

‘The most immediate community, which because of its very proximity 
is sometimes overlooked, is the school itself. Not all supervisory pro- 
grams are school-wide; special staff supervisors and department heads 
are constantly planning, initiating, and developing programs of edu- 
cational improvement within their fields or departments of study, and 
frequently the objectives of such programs are sufficiently fundamental 
to merit much broader acceptance, cooperation, and support. High- 
school programs of speech improvement, of health improvement, or of 
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improvement in intercultural relations, for example, should not be 
carried on solely within the limited jurisdiction and influence of 
departments of English, physical education, or foreign language, but 
should be adopted and supported by the school as a whole. The super- 
visor must take the initiative in bringing the school community, as 
well as the public outside the school, into active partnership with 
his program. 


8. ASCERTAINING PROGRESS 


As the supervisory program develops, it is necessary to maintain 
a continuously close check of its progress toward the desired objectives. 
Provision for evaluation, as suggested in the previous chapter, is an 
essential feature of program planning, and at least a tentative plan 
for evaluation should be available and known to all even at the time 
the supervisory program is inaugurated. Evaluation itself should be a 
continuous process paralleling the development of the program; some 
phases of evaluation can be accomplished concurrently. with the 
ongoing program, while others will need to be delayed until the more 
distanct objectives are in sight. But evaluation should be concerned with 
means as well as ends! with process as well as product. “How well 
is the program operating at this point?" is as much a legitimate prob- 
lem for evaluation as/"To what extent have the desired outcomes been 
achieved?" A program which proceeds poorly throughout is not likely 
to produce good final results. It is the purpose of evaluation not only 
to appraise final results but also to help the program to operate more 
smoothly and effectively all along the way. So important is the function 
of evaluation and so necessary is consideration of possible evaluation 
techniques that considerable discussion will be devoted to the subject 
in a separate chapter. 

Evaluation, of course, is not a one-man enterprise, and the wise 
supervisor will make certain that responsibility for evaluation is shared 
with his group of cooperating colleagues: in some cases the major por- 
tion of the responsibility can be discharged by a designated committee, 
in other cases the responsibility can be assumed by the group as a 
Whole. But quite apart from what may be termed "systematic" evalua- 


! For a fuller discussion of this topic, see the following chapter. 
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tion, the supervisor has a special personal responsibility for maintain- 
ing a continuous check of the progress of the program, a responsibility 
not shared in like degree by any of his colleagues. It is he who in 
informal and even casual ways must particularly keep under continuous 
scrutiny the operation of the program, at every point estimating its 
effectiveness, calculating progress toward the desired goals, noting 
snags and difficulties as they develop, and suggesting modifications 
in the original plan as the new circumstances warrant. The supervisor 
is in a more favorable position to do this than are any of his colleagues, 
and much affecting the program’s success or failure may depend upon 
his alertness, sound judgment, and readiness to act. Making adjust- 
ments in the original plan of development where they are needed, 
the supervisor can skillfully steer the program through passable chan- 
nels, often with a minimum of delay and disruption of the group 
activity. But even when making changes in the original plan the 
supervisor’s attitude toward the ongoing operation should be construc- 
tive and positive, inspiring confidence and optimism rather than 
misgiving. 

It seems worth repeating at this point that, when necessary, there 
should be no hesitancy about modifying any features of the original 
plan of the supervisory program. Unanticipated difficulties are bound 
to arise, and they should be recognized and faced squarely; some of 
the planned ends or means of supervision are bound, in the light of 
experience, to prove impractical, and these should be revised or even 
discarded. A continuous check of the progress of the program is 
effective in contributing toward its ultimate success only to the 
extent that a supervisor and his colleagues are prepared to modify 
earlier a priori proposals in the light of the lessons of experience. 


9. PROVIDING FOR EDUCATIONAL CONTINUITY 


It has been stated that a program of educational improvement is not 
developed in isolation from other ongoing educational activities nor 
should it be regarded as separable from the programs which precede 
or follow. It is the supervisor’s task to assure that educational continuity 
and integration are maintained. Ideally a particular program of super- 
vision should result naturally from preceding educational activities and 
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lead naturally into a subsequent program or programs. In practice this 
situation is more easily approximated if a supervisor has been on the 
job in the same school or school system for a number of years, but 
even a new supervisor, undertaking his first large supervisory program, 
should provide for as much continuity as possible, laterally in relation 
with other current activities, and also in relation with the program 
to follow. Thus, conjointly with a supervisory program which seeks 
to explore and re-examine the educational purposes of the school 
experience for pupils, teachers’ meetings, conferences with individual 
teachers, classroom observations, visits to other schools, parents’ meet- 
ings, visits to pupils’ homes, community and professional discussion 
groups, the in-service professional activities of teachers, even homeroom 
and assembly activities with pupils should have some functional relation 
with the central program; such a program should also lead naturally 
into the next large supervisory undertaking, which might be a recon- 
struction or reorganization of the course of study, a revision of instruc- 
tional practices, a re-thinking of concepts of school discipline, or per- 
sonal relationships involving pupils and teachers. To undertake to 
achieve all these objectives within one supervisory program would 
be to undertake far too much; but to work toward these objectives 
over a number of years through successive well-organized and related 
programs of supervision is good educational practice. 

Though at times, for purposes of exposition, it has been necessary 
in this book to discuss a supervisory program as if it were a separate 
entity or event in time, such a view of supervision is unreal. Planning 
a program of supervision, a supervisor and his colleagues must simul- 
taneously plan to link up the program with other current educational 
activities, and later to the next program which is to follow. Educa- 
tional improvement must be a continuous organic process and not a 
series of separate, unrelated reforms; it is the supervisor's responsibility 
to take the lead in determining how proper integration of supervisory 
efforts can be achieved. 


Exercises 


1. The newly appointed principal of a high school (enrolling some 500 
children, with a staff of 24 teachers) in a well-to-do suburban community 
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announces at the first teachers’ meeting of the school year that the major 
objective during the year is to be a reorganization of the educational pro- 
gram of the school, with a view toward introducing some type of cofe cur- 
riculum and more modern methods of instruction. He invites the teachers 
to cooperate in planning as well as in developing the new program. As a first 
step he proposes the formation of a planning committee which, with himself 
as chairman, is to meet twice weekly after school hours and, after a month 
or so, be prepared to present to the staff a suggested plan of reorganization. 
The principal comments that a desirable core would probably include Eng- 
lish and the social studies, with other fields of study drawn upon wherever 
relevant; as an example of how method of instruction may be modernized, 
he suggests greater reliance upon firsthand pupil experience, the use of 
audio-visual aids, and such modern learning devices as a sociogram. 

After the membership of the planning committee has been designated, the 
principal suggests that it may be desirable also to form a committee on 
audio-visual aids, and a committee to provide liaison with the community. 
He promises to support a strong parent-teacher association, and to try to 
attract the attention of leading citizens in the community to the program. 
After the two additional committees have been formed, the meeting is 
opened for general discussion, with teachers asking questions and comment- 
ing on the proposed program reorganization. In reply to one question the 
principal states that it may be possible to inaugurate the new program in the 
second half of the school year. 

a. Comment on this procedure, pointing out (1) the commendable fea- 
tures, and (2) those you would criticize adversely. 

b. If you had been the principal in this situation, how would you have 
proceeded? 

2. What sort of supervisory program could you undertake with most 
promise of success if you were 

a. The teaching-principal of a small elementary school in a rural district? 

b, The newly appointed curriculum director of a fairly large city school 
system which, up to now, has offered a very traditional program of studies? 

c. The superintendent of schools in a wealthy suburban community a few 
vocal members of which are strongly opposed to “the fads and frills of pro- 
gressive education”? 

3. Analyze the supervisory activities now being conducted in your school 
or by yourself as supervisor. To what extent could you say that these activi- 
ties constitute a purposeful and unified program of supervision? What is 
needed to make them such? How can this be done? 
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4. In terms of the school situation which you know best, prepare to organ- 
ize a program of supervision focused on some important supervisory 
objective. Indicate the most important things that you would do at every 
step in the organization of the program. If the opportunity presents itself, 
put the plan of organization into effect and evaluate both the procedure and 
the results. ; 
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CHAPTER X 


PROVIDING FOR EVALUATION 


Introduction. The term “evaluation” has been defined simply as “a 
process by which the values of an enterprise are ascertained.” As in any 
enterprise—individual or social, private or public—which represents an 
investment of human intelligence and energy and material resources, 
in the conduct of education the question naturally arises, “To what 
extent are the purposes and expectations of the educational enterprise 
being fulfilled?” Whereas some life activities inherently less complex 
lend themselves readily to straightforward evaluation, education, involv- 
ing the molding of human personality and modifications of complex 
patterns of behavior, is not so easily measured. Yet there is hardly a 
life activity in which sound appraisal of accomplishment is of more 
critical importance, If the assumption is correct that public education 
represents an investment by society made to assure its own perpetua- 
tion, well-being, and progressive improvement, then it is imperative 
that the results of education be subjected to careful evaluation in order 
to determine, to the extent possible, whether the desired benefits to 
society are being secured. 

In the long history of organized instruction the evaluation of edu- 
cation has never really been satisfactorily accomplished, and only 
recently has a concept of it been developed which by its good sense 
commends itself to the bulk of the profession and to the supporting 
and critical public as well. For centuries the evaluation of education 
was based either on academic or on speculative grounds. Mastery of 
the tools and instruments of education—the school subjects—has cus- 
tomarily been evaluated with some precision, while evaluation of the 
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desired outcomes—changes in behavior, developments of traits of char- 
acter and qualities of mind—traditionally has been either neglected or 
performed in vague and unsystematic fashion. 

School examinations have long been with us, and at various times 
and places have attained a degree of importance quite unjustified. In 
some European countries the examination system still plays a large 
role in influencing the future careers of young people, selecting the 
intellectually ablest youth for advancement into the professions and 
relegating others to lower callings. The fact that such examinations 
usually measure subject-matter mastery rather than ultimate educational 
values has not been a great deterrent to their use. On the other hand, 
some of the assumptions on which the educational process was based 
and which really dictated the choice of subjects to be taught were 
very seldom subjected to any realistic evaluation: a monumental 
hypothesis such as the theory of formal discipline with its implication 
of automatic transfer, which so long dominated education, was for 
centuries accepted without proof and sustained in its position of 
supremacy by perseverance of verbal claims. Not until Thorndike in 
his classic experiment disputed the validity of automatic transfer was 
this theory subjected to scientific examination. 

Owing principally to the influence of Thorndike, educational evalu- 
ation in this country attained a new prominence and a strongly scien- 
tific emphasis. The “measurement movement” of the 1920's placed a 
premium on the degree of precision which could be achieved in the 
evaluation of education. “Whatever exists at all, exists in some amount; 
anything that exists in amount can be measured.” Measurement and 
evaluation came to be practically synonymous. Instruments were 
devised to measure intelligence and furnish results in quantitative 
units, and the LQ. became a popular index of intellectual capacity; 
standardized achievement tests were constructed which attempted to 
ascertain subject-matter mastery in terms of the smallest increments of 
knowledge; diagnostic tests attempted to analyze complex intellectual 
activities into relatively minute component skills; the construction of 
aptitude tests and the compilation of “inventories” of interests, traits 
of character, and social attitudes followed. In curriculum making the 
movement was reflected in the preparation of “objectives” in the study 
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of subjects formulated in terms of specific attitudes, skills, and knowl- 
edge, the preparation of courses of study and teaching materials based 
on "frequency counts,” and the reorganization of subject matter in 
terms of distinct, measurable units of learning. In instruction this 
movement was reflected in the wide use of the LQ. as an index of 
learning capacity, the homogeneous grouping of pupils, and the 
widespread employment of short-answer tests, both standardized and 
“informal,” either to supplement or to displace the traditional essay 
examination." 

That the “measurement movement” accomplished a great deal of 
substantial and permanent value is indisputable. It focused attention 
on individual differences and stimulated efforts to adapt instruction 
to the needs of the individual pupil; it fostered the development of 
guidance as a formal function of the school; it stimulated efforts 
to improve instructional procedures in the classroom; and it produced 
various instruments of educational measurement, for example, intelli- 
gence, achievement, and aptitude tests, which in spite of their limita- 
tions are widely recognized as being of great practical utility in edu- 
cation. Nevertheless the “measurement movement” went too far 
toward the extreme in conveying the impression that any significant 
gain in education could be reduced to quantitative terms, objectively 
measurable. Human personality is a complex entity which cannot be 
understood merely in terms of the quality and operation of its sepa- 
rable elements; individuals often cannot be understood by being 
measured against one another; and the “science of education” has not 
produced nor in the foreseeable future is likely to produce objective 
instruments of evaluation which would obviate the need for some 
subjective judgment. The current conception of man as an organic 
and functional whole does not square with the mechanistic view of 
the earlier "scientific" psychologists. Mental hygiene and clinical 
psychology have developed processes for the study of behavior which 
rely more upon trained subjective interpretation than upon objective 
test scores. : 

In recent years a more balanced conception of evaluation has come 


!$ee Walter S. Monroe, "Educational Measurement in 1920 and in 1945," Journal 
of Educational Research, 38:334-40, January, 1945. 
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to prevail? In this conception, objective measurement is only part of 
evaluation; anecdotal records have come to supplement standardized 
test scores, and projective techniques and devices have come to be 
recognized as affording valuable information for purposes of evalu- 
ation. What a person says about himself is considered important, and 
what a trained clinical worker can discern in a person’s behavior is 
similarly important, even though it cannot be objectively verified or 
reduced to precise quantitative terms. Evaluation concerns the whole 
of a person’s behavior as well as distinctive traits, attitudes, and 
capacities. Educational data may be drawn from a great many different 
sources in many different ways. It is essential for the supervisor to 
know that evaluation involves much more than administering tests 
or conducting testing programs. 

What Is Evaluation? ? - From the supervisor's point of view, evalua- 
tion is the systematic effort to ascertain the extent to which the objec- 
tives of his program of supervision are being attained. If a program 
of supervision is achieving the desired results, that fact should be 
known both for the satisfaction it affords to its participants and as á 
stimulus and guide to further efforts; if a program of supervision is 
not accomplishing its purposes, that too should be known so that 
changes may be made and educational effort successfully redirected. 
In either case, evaluation is essential. The educational process can be 
determined only in terms of the purposes of the program: if the 
principal purpose is to help focus the school's attention on the indi- 
vidual needs of pupils and so to guide their education that it helps 
better to satisfy these needs, evaluation must concern itself. with ascer- 
taining in ways as reliable as possible the extent to which these needs 
are actually being better satisfied; if the principal purpose is to 
increase efficiency in learning fundamental skills, then evaluational 
activity must follow a somewhat different course. If the objective 
of supervision is to foster better human relations in the school or in 
the community, then the test of success is the degree to which such 


2 For a distinction between measurement and evaluation, see H. H. Remmers and 
N. L. Gage, Educational Measurement and Evaluation, New York, Harper and Bros., 
1943, pp. 29-30. ; : 

3 See the excellent article on Evaluation by J. Wayne Wrightstone in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research (W. S. Monroe, editor), Revised Edition, 1950, pp. 403-7- 
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relations are actually being improved. Of course, as has been stated, 
supervisory effort is not usually limited to a single purpose; accord- 
ingly, evaluational activity is usually carried on along several lines, 
in keeping with both principal and subsidiary supervisory purposes. 

In determining the kind of evaluation his program requires, a super- 
visor will do well not to limit himself to a single evaluational tech- 
nique or even to a small number. Objective evidence is always con- 
vincing, to one’s professional colleagues as well as to the public, and 
whenever possible such evidence should be secured through experi- 
mental and testing techniques. But subjective appraisal of outcomes 
is important, too, especially when experimental techniques or tests 
are not feasible or are unavailable, and a supervisor should not hesitate 
to secure such information whether gathered through questionnaires, 
formal reports of observation, oral critiques, interviews, or informal 
discussion. Evaluational information should be obtained from as many 
participants as possible in the educational program under supervision— 
pupils, teachers, and other supervisors—and even from less active 
participants or “outside” observers such as parents and lay citizenry. 
Furthermore, the affective tone or spirit of an educational enterprise is 
also very important, and the supervisor, as part of evaluation, should 
attempt to ascertain whether pupils and teachers like what they are 
doing, whether satisfaction and pleasure are derived from the activities 
involved. Other things being equal, that program of educational 
supervision is operating most successfully which is attended by the 
best and most wholesome group spirit. 

A supervisor should not feel that, in his selection of evaluational tech- 
niques and materials, he is limited to those in current usage. Certain 
procedures in evaluation—the use of standard tests and comparison 
of test results with prevailing norms, the use of matched “experi- 
mental” and “control” groups, case study, individual follow-up, and 
others—are already well established; similarly, professionally prepared 
intelligence, aptitude, and achievement testing materials, and person- 
ality, interest, and attitude inventories of various sorts are widely 
available. But standard evaluational techniques and materials may not 
be exactly appropriate to the purposes for which a particular program 
of supervision is being conducted, and the supervisor should not 
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hesitate, when necessary, to deviate from the use of conventional 
evaluational procedures and to develop more appropriate procedures of 
his own. The creative supervisor must be equally inventive in devising 
methods of evaluation as he is in methods of supervision. Sometimes 
these methods will be unorthodox and, by the standards of the labora- 
tory scientist, would be considered crude. But this should not be a 
deterrent to the enterprising supervisor. The rigorously controlled 
experiment which may be conducted under ideal laboratory condi- 
tions frequently may be impossible or even undesirable in an ongoing 
educational situation where there are too many variable factors to 
be controlled. Thus, where the use of carefully matched “experimental” 
and “control” groups might be necessary in a type of evaluation con- 
ducted by a scientific researcher, such a technique may not be feasible 
in the conduct of a practical program of supervision, and the super- 
visor should not feel bound to use it merely to conform to the scien- 
tific proprieties. Whatever methods of evaluation be developed, it is 
important, however, that they serve the purpose for which they are 
intended, that they be sound in conception and feasible and economic 
in execution, and that they yield results more reliable than would 
otherwise be obtained. 

Similarly, standard evaluational materials may not always be adapta- 
ble to the ‘purposes for which the evaluation is conducted. In what 
is probably the most ambitious and efficiently conducted evaluation 
project in recent educational history—that of the Eight-Year Study— 
it was found at the outset that available tests and other devices of 
appraisal were inadequate for the purposes of the evaluation. “The 
new courses developed in the Thirty Schools attempted to help 
students achieve several additional qualities, such as more effective 
study skills, more careful ways of thinking, a wider range of significant 
interests, social rather than selfish attitudes. Hence, the available 
achievement tests did not provide measures of many of the more 
important achievements anticipated from these courses." * Accordingly, 
new evaluational instruments had to be devised and used. In the con- 
duct of his evaluation program the supervisor will necessarily be 
unable to command as extensive, thoroughgoing, and costly an evalua- 

^ Smith, Tyler, et al., Appraising and Recording Student Progress, pp. 1-2- 
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tional process as was possible in the Eight-Year Study; but he should 
not hesitate to improvise and develop new evaluational instruments 
as needed. If an opinion questionnaire for parents is determined to be 
one desirable step in the evaluation, the questionnaire form can be 
easily prepared; if a survey of student attitudes with respect to an 
educational program is desired, the survey instrument may be pre- 
pared by the supervisor and his staff without excessive expenditure 
of energy, time, and funds. Of course, evaluational instruments should 
be carefully prepared, checked, and refined as far as possible. By the 
standards of the scientific researcher they may still be crude, but by 
standards of practical necessity and feasibility they may be service- 
able. Most of the time, however, the supervisor and his staff will not 
need to prepare all of their evaluational instruments: some standard 
instruments will be found useful exactly assthey are; other available 
instruments may be useful in part or possibly with the approval of their 
authors or publishers they may be modified or adapted; a few may 
need to be invented and developed to fit the particular situation. 
Evaluation Not Necessarily a Matter for Specialists. Enterprising su- 
pervisors who do not as a rule hesitate to initiate and direct challeng- 
ing educational innovations frequently shy away from attempting 
evaluation, regarding that as primarily a task for specialists. Such an 
attitude is unjustified. A supervisor and his staff who" can think 
through a program of educational improvement, launch such a 
program in the face of practical difficulties which usually exist, and 
carry through the program to completion are also qualified to plan 
and conduct the evaluation. Of course, some aspects of evaluation are 
more technical than others, and within the supervisor’s professional 
or teaching staff there may be some persons who are better equipped 
than others to perform the necessary technical tasks. It is well to 
have one or more measurement specialists in the group; if necessary, 
one or more willing persons who have the necessary aptitude may be 
trained, through in-service courses or experience, to become proficient 
in these technical tasks. Or, a consultant may be brought in to oversee 
some phases of the evaluational activity. But the more important 
responsibilities of evaluation—of planning the objectives and the prin- 
cipal procedures, of carrying out the main features of the day-to-day 
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evaluational activity as an inherent part of the continuing educational 
program—should not be left to the discretion of the technicians alone. 
They are part of the professional responsibility of the supervisor and 
his staff, and it is surprising how well they can be performed with 
only relatively limited—though important—help from evaluation spe- 
cialists. The evaluation process should be included in the division of 
labor suggested in the previous chapter: not all participants in the 
educational program need work equally hard at evaluation; after the 
main plan of evaluation has been determined, a committee may be 
designated to supervise its development, coordinate the evaluation 
activity of the remainder of the staff, and keep the whole group 
apprised of progress made. 

Evaluation of Means as Well as Ends. Evaluation should be con- 
ceived primarily in term$ of the educational purposes which the pro- 
gram of supervision is intended to serve. If the purpose is to stimulate 
teachers to improve their techniques of classroom instruction, evalua- 
tion must concern itself with ascertaining the extent to which such 
improvement is being effected; if the purpose (not unrelated to the 
former) is to enrich and vitalize the course of study, evaluation must 
seek to determine whether the pupils are really deriving greater 
educational. value from the “enriched” and “vitalized” program than 
they did formerly; if the purpose is to re-establish faculty esprit de corps 
and school morale, the objectives of evaluation will be to assess in 
various ways the degree of improvement in personal and professional 
attitudes, in human relations, and ultimately, therefore, in efficiency 
of teaching and learning; if an important purpose of the supervisory 
program is to promote greater educational attention to individual 
needs of pupils, evaluation will necessarily concern itself with esti- 
mating the success with which guidance procedures, differentiated 
programs of study, courses, and units of learning experience, individu- 
alized teaching and learning procedures, and other educational mea- 
sures designed to achieve greater satisfaction of individual needs are 
operating. 

But evaluation should also concern itself with the means of super- 
vision—the processes and activities through which it is hoped to 
achieve the desired purposes. The question should be: "Are these the 
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best ways in which to attain the desired outcomes which the supervisor 
and his staff cooperatively are seeking?", meaning by the term “best” 
not only the most efficacious, but the most democratic, the most con- 
ducive to personal and professional growth, and to the development 
of wholesome interpersonal relations. The purposes which the super- 
visor and his colleagues hope to attain may be realizable only in the 
relatively distant future, a year or two or more after the program of 
supervision has been initiated; in the meantime, and until results 
are forthcoming, everything depends upon the means of developing 
the supervisory program which have been selected or devised. Are 
the means proving themselves effective? Are they such as to promote 
the well-being of teachers and pupils? Are they understood, accepted, 
and supported by the community? If the answers are in the negative, 
the prospects of ever attaining the desired góals of supervision may be 
considerably reduced unless changes are made in the method of devel- 
oping the supervisory program. A continuous process of evaluation, 
of means as well as ends insofar as the latter begin to appear and are 
ascertainable, may serve to keep the supervisory program upon its 
proper course and improve the chances of ultimate success. If an 
arrangement of teacher-pupil-lay citizen committees is being utilized 
in a program of curriculum construction, how is this arrangement 
working? In what ways can its operation be improved? If demon- 
stration lessons, exchange classroom visits by teachers, and classroom 
observations by the supervisor are being used to stimulate improve- 
ment in teaching procedures, what attitudes are these means fostering 
on the part of the teaching staff? Do they tend to bring teachers 
closer together or do they promote disharmony and disaffection? How 
successful are individual conferences with teachers, staff meetings, and 
seminar and workshop activities, and, more important, in what 
ways can they be improved? 

In a democratic situation the means employed are in their own 
way quite as important as the ends which they are designed to serve. 
Each must stand the test of judgment based on valid criteria. There 
is nothing especially sacred about any specific group of activities em- 
ployed in supervision even if they have received the prior sanction of 
the cooperating teachers; if the activities do not prove effective, they 
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should be revised or replaced. To this end they must be continuously 
evaluated. From the beginning they must be closely observed by the 
supervisor and his colleagues, and in informal and formal ways deter- 
mination must be made as to their suitability. 

Among other things, the supervisor must be conscientious in evalu- 
ating his own contribution to the supervisory process. In what ways is 
he serving, and what are the qualities of the service he is rendering? 
What are the special strengths and weaknesses of his own contribu- 
tion? The part which the supervisor plays and the manner in which 
he plays it have great bearing upon the success of the whole enterprise. 
If, in the performance of his duties, he fails.in some ways to promote 
unity and harmony within the cooperating group, to assure each 
person a sense of security and professional well-being, to instil con- 
fidence with respect to himself as a leader and with respect to the 
ultimate success of the enterprise, to elicit community support and 
cooperation, to help those who need help—to a corresponding extent 
he is reducing the chances for success of the’ program. Conversely, if 
he contributes positively in these respects he is enhancing the proba- 
bility of success. A supervisor learns and grows on the job: he acquires 
skill in working with people, insight in recognizing relationships 
among widely separated activities, clarity in foreseeing the probable 
consequences of events, confidence in himself and in his colleagues 
and in the possibilities of education. But to do so, he must appraise 
himself as a professional leader honestly: if he possesses qualifications 
of outstanding merit, he must use them with maximal effectiveness; 
if there are weaknesses, he must seek to remove them or minimize 
their effects. 

What Is to Be Evaluated: A Summary. In essence, therefore, the 
evaluation which occurs in supervision concerns itself principally with 
three things: (1) the end product of supervision, (2) the quality of 
the supervisory process, and (3) the contribution of the supervisor 
himself. The first is the most essential of the elements to be evaluated, 
but in order that the best possible end product be achieved the super- 
visory process itself must be closely observed and its desirability and 
effectiveness assured, and the supervisor must rigorously appraise his 
own efforts and enhance his own contribution. In most cases where 
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a program of supervision is evaluated all three elements should be 
provided for, and it is well to distinguish among the evaluational 
activities pertaining to each. For those who would argue that it is 
artificial to distinguish between the supervisory process and the role 
of supervisor as leader, perhaps it is necessary to recall that, at its best, 
the supervisory process is a group process in which the person termed 
“supervisor” is only one participant. The manner in which the group 
activity is conducted, the quality of the cooperation achieved, and the 
way in which participating teachers, pupils, and citizens perform their 
roles also have important bearing upon the outcome of the program. 
A thoroughgoing evaluation effort provides a measure of security 
by insuring a greater probability that the supervisory program will 
go forward in the right direction. 


EVALUATING THE END PRODUCT 


Pupils as Beneficiaries of Supervision. The ultimate and most real 
test of the success of a program of educational improvement is in its 
effect upon the pupils. If what takes place is conducive to the whole- 
some development of their personalities, if the behavior of pupils is 
being influenced and more steadily directed toward socially approved 
and personally accepted ideals, if the right attitudes are being formed 
and necessary and important knowledge and skills are being acquired 
and put to proper use, the program of educational improvement which 
the supervisor has undertaken is successful. In every important pro- 
gram of educational supervision pupils are in some way involved 
as the recipients of educational benefits. If the supervisor desires to 
know to what extent his program has been successful, he must pro- 
vide some means of evaluating the educational growth of pupils. 

It should be stated that not in every case are the pupils the most 
immediate and direct recipients of the benefits of supervision. There 
are times when the supervisory effort is directed primarily at teachers— 
improving their conditions of professional work, stimulating their 
personal and professional growth, strengthening staff unity and morale, 
and so forth; there are times also when the immediate purpose of 
supervision is to strengthen the bonds between school and community, 
to enlist community support of the school, to “sell” the school to the 
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public. But even in these cases there are bound to be ultimate educa- 
tional benefits to the pupils, though their appearance may be somewhat 
deferred. Helping teachers means directly or indirectly helping pupils; 
strengthening school-community relationships means that sooner or 
later educational gains for the pupils are bound to result. In such cases 
the supervisor may not need to attempt immediately to evaluate the 
educational results with respect to pupils; but, if personal and pro- 
fessional gains made by teachers persist or if the school-community 
partnership lasts, improvement in the education of pupils is bound 
to become noticeable, and results of any attempted evaluation of pupil 
growth may serve as fitting reward for effort expended in the past 
and as a guide to future endeavor. 

Means of Evaluating the Educational Growth of Pupils. In the past 
such evaluation has been made principally through the instrumentality 
of tests, specifically tests measuring the achievement of subject matter. 
Lately, however, the scope of evaluation of pupil growth has been 
greatly expanded: growth in social adjustment, in values, ideals, and 
attitudes, in interests and motivations, in intellectual power, in habits 
and techniques of work, in physical health and in emotional adjustment 
have come to be important subjects of evaluation. Instruments of 
evaluation, particularly those prepared for general use and easy to 
administer, have not always kept pace with the development of 
evaluation concepts. Accordingly, many supervisors still find it easier 
to use standard achievement tests, though they may verbally discount 
somewhat their importance. But the supervisor who is really desirous 
of ascertaining pupils’ educational growth in a number of important 
respects will take care to employ a variety of evaluation instruments 
and, if necessary, will undertake to devise new ones, “tailor-making” 
them to his purpose. He will not be fearful of using even imperfect 
instruments, provided he be sure that they are reasonably valid and 
reliable. 

Means of evaluating pupils’ educational growth may be formal (that 
is, those involving testing devices of various sorts) or informal (for 
example, comments by pupils, teachers, parents, etc.). Both types 
should be used; they can supplement each other, and together help 
to reproduce a more complete picture of whatever educational growth 
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has been taking place. It is always risky to list specific means of evalua- 
tion which are employable, since the supervisor may be less challenged 
to find or devise means peculiarly appropriate to his purpose, but 
the following will illustrate the kinds of means which are avail- 
able. They are offered here not as a complete or comprehensive listing 
but merely to demonstrate the variety which is at the disposal of the 
alert supervisor engaged in evaluation. 

1. Achievement tests. These may be standardized or teacher-made, 
in “objective” short-answer form or in essay form. In recent years such 
tests have fallen somewhat in professional favor because there has 
been excessive reliance upon their use, and because most achievement 
tests in the past have tended to emphasize measurement merely of 
acquired subject matter and skills. But the latter is a limitation which 
is not inherent in achievement tests. Achievement tests, formulated 
in terms not only of the tools of learning—vocabulary, grammar, memo- 
rized facts, and so forth—but also of educational objectives or desired 
outcomes of learning, and employed not exclusively but in conjunction 
with other means of evaluation, are exceedingly useful instruments.’ 
A test in mathematics need not concern itself primarily with drill 
facts, rote operations, or memorized formulas but may be so con- 
structed as to measure a pupil's ability to solve practical life problems 
involving the understanding of mathematical concepts and processes; 
a test in the social studies may place a premium not on the mastery 
of unrelated historical facts but on important information directly 
serving the objective of good citizenship, intelligent consumership, or 
wholesome family or community living; a test in language need not 
emphasize formal rules of language structure and organization but 
can measure the pupil's ability to communicate effectively. There is 
nothing inherently wrong in the use of achievement tests provided they 
measure the kind of achievement which education really seeks to pro- 
mote, achievement in living rather than in book-learning. 

Standardized achievement tests are now available in most fields of 
study," and suitable tests can readily be found for use in almost every 


i See Remmers and Gage, op. cit., Chapter VIII, “Achievement Testing.” 
In this connection and with respect to standardized tests generally, the supervisor 
will find an invaluable reference in the “measurements yearbooks” edited by Oscar 
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educational program, but the supervisor’s horizon need not be limited 
by standardized tests. The construction of standardized tests is usually 
a lengthy and expensive undertaking requiring expert technical knowl- 
edge, and is in general inadvisable for teachers to attempt. But teachers 
can and do without too much difficulty construct non-standard achieve- 
ment tests which, if they follow the general principles approved by 
the specialists in test making, are sufficiently valid for their purpose 
and generally reliable, although the degree of the latter cannot be 
determined with any precision, Teacher-made non-standard ‘tests de- 
signed to measure attainment of particular groups of pupils with respect 
to particular educational objectives have an advantage over standard- 
ized tests which are inclined to be much broader in scope and based 
upon a more general pupil population. In practice, both standardized 
and teacher-made tests will be used, the latter with greater frequency, 
the former occasionally to provide a means of comparative evalua- 
tion. 

For some years there was a tendency to discredit examinations of 
the essay type, on the ground that results of such examinations did not 
lend themselves to reliable evaluation; but recently it has been found 
"that by observing certain procedures the reader-reliability of essay 
examinations could be materially increased . . . In general essay exam- 
inations appear to be somewhat less reliable than objective exami- 
nations, but in the case of an essay examination which is wisely formu- 
lated and marked with approved procedures, the reliability is likely 
to be not materially less than that of a typical teacher-made objective 
test." 1 The fact is that in test situations involving sustained thinking 
and organization and expression of ideas, the essay examination is 
much more suitable than the short-answer test. Provided that care 
is taken in the construction of test questions and a systematic proce- 
dure is followed in rating answers, essay examinations can be used 
effectively as a means of educational evaluation. As in many other 


things, it is necessary to maintain a balance in the use of test instru- 
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Krisen Buros, the latest of which is The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1949. 

7 Walter S. Monroe, “Educational Measurement in 1920 and in 1945," Journal of 
Educational Research, 38:338, January, 1945. 
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ments: standardized tests, teacher-made objective tests, and teacher- 
made essay tests all have their place in evaluation of pupil educational 
achievement. 

2. Power tests. Differing from achievement tests in that they do not 
pertain specifically to a particular subject or field of knowledge, power 
tests approach even more closely evaluation of the kinds of outcomes 
which education seeks to secure. Information becomes outdated and 
skills become obsolete, but the ability to obtain information for oneself, 
to reason logically, to draw the correct inferences from situations, 
to make sound judgments, to appreciate that which is artistically good 
and to reject that which is shoddy comes closer toward approximating 
the true and lasting accomplishment of the educated person. Although 
various sorts of standardized power tests are available, unfortunately 
they are not as plentiful as achievement tests, and a supervisor may 
encounter some difficulty in finding those which are appropriate to 
his particular program and to the level of schooling with which he is 
concerned. The Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Study, seeking an 
instrument which would be suitable for evaluating one general outcome 
in which it was interested, constructed. an "Interpretation of Data" 
test, a feat which would not be practicable for most supervisors, with 
the resources commonly at their disposal, to attempt to duplicate. 
Teacher-made non-standard power tests both of the objective and the 
essay type have, of course, long been in use, but these are usually drawn 
in terms of specific school subjects and do not have the reliability 
of the better standardized tests. 

In general, if there are available standardized power tests that serve 
the particular purpose of the educational program which the super- 
visor and his colleagues are developing, they should be used. In 
selecting such tests, in administering them, and in interpreting their 
results, the supervisor, if he is not himself thoroughly familiar with 
testing instruments, should be guided by the advice of test specialists 
on his staff or, if none are available, by the advice of an outside con- 
sultant. It perhaps should be stated that educational evaluation would 


8 See, for example, Carroll Prose Appreciation Test, Interpretation of Data Test, Use 
of Library and Study Materials Test, Watson-Glaser Test of Critical Thinking, and 
Test of Study Skills (reviewed in The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, pp. 140» 


534, 543, 544, and 541 respectively). 
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be greatly benefited if a larger number and greater variety of standard- 
ized power tests were developed for both elementary and secondary 
schools. : 

3. Adjustment inventories. Evidence of educational growth is not 
only in intellectual attainment but also in changes in behavior and 
attitude which affect the total personality of the pupil. The rather mis- 
cellaneous group of tests which purport to measure aspects of personality 
and social behavior have been termed "adjustment" tests or inventories." 
Because of the rather intangible and elusive qualities which they 
attempt to measure and the degree of subjectivity which is reflected 
in the choice and interpretation of test items, these inventories generally 
do not possess the same high degree of validity and reliability charac- 
teristic of other types of professionally constructed standardized test- 
ing instruments. Their use in evaluation requires considerable technical 
skill and discrimination; in the hands of an expert they can be a very 
useful adjunct in evaluation. “The teacher, write Remmers and 
Gage," “should not expect to have as much success in evaluating 
adjustment as in evaluating such aspects as mental ability or physical 
status. Evaluations of adjustment have not yet reached the stage of 
development where their validity and reliability are as well established 
as evaluations of other aspects of pupils. Techniques are, of course, 
available to the psychiatrist and clinical psychologist which yield as 
much validity in adjustment evaluation as can be obtained by the phy- 
sician’s diagnosis of a physical ailment. But these techniques demand 
far more training and time than the classroom teacher can give to the 
problem. Techniques of adjustment evaluation for the classroom teacher 
must be sufficiently administrable to fit into the total evaluation and 
instructional program of the school. Adjustment evaluation, however 
important, must never become so time-consuming as to interfere rad- 
ically with other parts of school work.” At their present stage of devel- 
opment adjustment inventories should be employed in supervisory 
evaluation of pupils’ educational growth as supplementary rather than 
as basic instruments of evaluation. Even more than power tests, their 


® See Buros, The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, pp. 23-114; also Remmers 
and Gage, op. cit., pp. 371-5- 
Op. cit., pp. 337-8. 
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selection and use should be directed by trained specialists, either 
school psychologists or expert evaluation personnel. 

Comprehensive teacher-made non-standard adjustment inventories 
are impractible and should not be attempted; however, it is perfectly 
feasible to prepare informal questionnaires relating to specific sets 
of attitudes which an educational program is concerned with influenc- 
ing—attitudes, for example, relating to personal or community health, 
liberalism, democracy, social welfare, or intercultural relations. Data 
obtained from replies submitted by pupils should be treated not as if 
they had the validity of standardized test scores, but as supplementary 
information which helps to round out the picture of what pupils are 
deriving from their school program. Informal questionnaires of this 
sort add interest to the evaluational activities and may be quite informa- 
tive, but should be carefully prepared and thoroughly reviewed and 
criticized even before they are released to pupils. Their findings should 
be treated for what they are worth and their importance should not 
be exaggerated. 

4. Observation of pupil behavior. The over-all value of standardized 
instruments for evaluating pupil educational growth or, for that matter, 
of all objective devices is necessarily limited; the devices are relatively 
too few in number and variety, and the scope of each is relatively 
too restricted to afford an adequate representation of pupil behavior 
in all its varied aspects. Probably more useful as a means of evaluation 
is the teacher's direct day-to-day observation of the pupil—in terms of 
his growth toward physical and mental maturity, capacity for success- 
ful adjustment, social development in relation to his fellow pupils and 
to the adult world, development of right attitudes and ideals. Objective 
instruments may not be readily at hand for evaluating, for example, 
growth in initiative and responsibility for self-direction in children 
of a given age group, but such growth takes place and may be notice- 
able to the teachersswho work with the children every day; so may 
improvement of pupil morale in a school, or of intercultural relations 
in a school and a community. Such important evidences of educational 
growth should not be ignored simply because convenient instruments 
of exact measurement are not available. Teachers' judgments are sub- 
jective, but such judgments gain in reliability as they are made over 
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a period of time by a number of different teachers relative to any one 
pupil. The supervisor should not overlook the contributions to evalu- 
ation which teachers themselves can make by careful observation. 

Observation of pupil behavior can be made casually or it can be 
conducted and reported in a more systematic way. The use of anecdotal 
records is an example of the more systematic observation and reporting 
of educational information, useful not only in evaluation but in guid- 
ance and in the conduct of the educational process. The anecdotal be- 
havior record “is a collection of brief reports of incidents in the life 
of a pupil which seem to be significant as a revelation of his emotional 
and social adjustment.” 1? Such records need not be limited to reports 
of emotional and social adjustment; progress toward whatever out- 
comes an educational program is seeking may be reported in this way. 
In many schools the use of anecdotal records is a regular feature of 
school procedure, these records being used in conjunction with other 
means of securing and recording information about a pupil's educational 
progress. 'The supervisor concerned with evaluation will find them an 
effective instrument for securing evaluational data on pupil growth 
toward desired objectives. 

Even if, for some reason, the anecdotal record is not used systemati- 
cally, much information useful for evaluation can still be obtained by 
canvassing regularly teachers’ judgments concerning changes in pupil 
behavior as a result of the on-going educational program. A supervisor 
may suggest that teachers keep a “logbook” in which they record im- 
pressions of developments in the educational progress of pupils—of 
improvements noted or of special difficulties and problems encountered; 
or teachers as a group may be convened periodically to exchange and 
pool judgments concerning the effects of their common educational 
efforts upon the pupils. In the educational process the teacher is closest 
to the child and his estimate of the success of that process should 
constitute an important contribution to evaluation. 

5. Teachers’ estimate of pupil achievement, Similarly, the evalua- 
tion of pupil learning which each teacher commonly makes in the 
course of instruction offers much of use to the supervisor and his 
colleagues in judging the over-all efficacy of the program. For some 


11 Remmers and Gage, op. cit., p. 377. See also the pages immediately following. 
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time it was fashionable to discount the reliability of teacher judgment 
of pupil achievement based upon day-to-day contact, occasional quizzes, 
and more formal examinations; such judgment was held to be subjec- 
tive, hence unreliable. In recent years the notion has been considerably 
revised. Teachers’ estimates of pupil achievement and standardized 
testing instruments are not competing but supplementary means of 
evaluation. In some of the school studies, for example, in primary 
reading, arithmetical operations and problems, spelling, and other skill 
subjects, standardized tests afford a much more precise measure of 
learning accomplishment than do less analytical, subjective methods of 
appraisal; teachers have recognized this fact, and commonly use the 
tests to obtain a satisfactory measure of pupil learning. On the other 
hand, in literature, the social studies, the fine arts, and expressional, 
creative, and workshop activities of various sorts, teachers’ estimates 
of pupil attainment still constitute the more satisfactory means of evalu- 
ation. Where the desired outcomes of an educational program are not 
measurable in terms of specific increments of knowledge and skill, but 
more broadly in terms of change and growth in personal and social 
attitudes, appreciations, ability to solve life problems, and adjustment 
to novel situations, teacher appraisal of pupil achievement is of extreme 
importance both in the continuous conduct of instruction and in evalu- 
ation. Of course, rating pupils in the competitive sense has been over- 
done in the past. A pupil should be made to feel that he is in school 
to grow and to develop as a person, to become educated, and not to 
be rated; but, at the same time, reliable teacher evaluation of pupil 
achievement is an indispensable factor in promoting learning and 
should not be overlooked in the larger process of educational evaluation. 

A teacher learns to evaluate as he learns to teach; one of the functions 
of supervision is to help teachers grow in competence in evaluating 
as well as in teaching. A teacher should learn that evaluation does not 
emphasize pupil failures, but is a balanced attempt to appraise judi- 
ciously and sympathetically both positive pupil accomplishment and 
shortcomings which need to be corrected. The person who is hasty, 
capricious, one-sided, or unfair in making evaluations is also likely 
to be a poor teacher; conversely, if a supervisor has confidence in his 
colleague's skill as a teacher, he may also be confident of the latter’s 
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reliability in appraising pupil achievement. The teacher is very: often 
the best judge of what his pupils have accomplished in terms of the 
school’s objectives, and therefore of the effectiveness of the program 
itself. 
6. Pupil success in subsequent studies or life activity. In considerable 
part the success of an educational program may be judged in'terms 
of the pupils’ ability to carry on successfully subsequent study in the 
same or in a higher institution. It will be recalled that the final evalua- 
tion of the Eight-Year Study was made in terms of the ability of the 
graduates of the thirty experimental schools to continue effectively 
their education in colleget? Unless articulation between schools is 
singularly poor, pupils being graduated from an elementary school 
should be educationally ready to pursue studies in a secondary school; 
high-school graduates should be able to do college work if the college 
program has been properly chosen. Success of pupils in subsequent 
studies is, among other criteria, a fair criterion for estimating the 
efficiency of an educational program. 

Similarly, it is possible in part to evaluate an educational program on 
the basis of the pupils’ ability, upon leaving school, to make a successful 
adjustment as self-directing members of the community.’® Are pupils 
leaving school properly oriented toward their responsibility as citizens, 
as workers in a field of employment, as members of a family? Do they 
adjust successfully to the various roles they are called upon to fulfill? 


Judged by this criterion a good many school programs would be proved 
fair one. It is insufficient 


only partially successful, yet the criterion is a 
for pupils to demonstrate mastery of subject matter by attaining 
high scores on achievement tests; they must show in subsequent life- 


experience that their schooling has equipped them with the necessary 


personal and social qualifications for intelligent and effective living. 


A supervisor should seek the opportunity to evaluate his educational : 
program in terms of the pupils successful adjustment to continuing 
12 See Wilford M. Aiken, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, New York, Harper 
and Bros., 1942. 
19 This js precisely what was done as part of the Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education in the State of New York (Regents' Survey, 1938). See Ruth E. 
Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth Leave School, New York, McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., Inc, 1938. 
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educational and life-experience. Neither he nor the teachers alone are 
in position to evaluate the program completely; professional colleagues 
in other educational institutions, employers in establishments of 
business and industry, parents, and citizens in all walks of life who 
normally come into contact with youth in school or after they have 
left school are in excellent position to offer telling information about 
the effectiveness of the school’s program. Interviews, informal group 
discussions, questionnaires, and systematic follow-up of pupils leav- 
ing school may prove practicable means of securing this informa- 
tion, 

7. Pupils’ own reactions to the school program. As a rule, pupils 
have not been sufficiently consulted concerning the benefits which they 
are supposed to derive from their education, and inquiry directed to 
this source may prove revealing. Pupils are not always the best judges 
of the effectiveness of their own education, but there is a good deal of 
evidence useful in evaluation which they alone are in position to fur- 
nish. Do they find their school studies stimulating? Do they find 
many opportunities to apply in actual living that which they learn in 
school? Are they usually successful in making this application? Does 
the school help them to solve personal problems or to satisfy personal 
needs? Has the school helped them to develop strong intellectual, 
artistic, or social interests? Has the school helped them to know them- 
selves and to understand and get along with other people? Certainly 
pupils in the secondary grades are capable of providing reliable answers 
to some of these very important questions. And the answers should 
serve as a guide to the supervisor and his teachers in revealing strengths 
and weaknesses of the school program. 

The instruments of evaluation used may be informal, but they 
should be employed systematically. A series of simple questionnaires, 
given to the pupils at intervals, may yield helpful information; home- 
room discussions, conducted informally and democratically, may stimu- 
late free and honest expression; small discussion groups, with teachers 
as well as pupils participating, may not only furnish important evalua- 
tional data but serve to sharpen pupils’ insights as to what education 
is and what some of the outcomes of the educational process should 
be. Pupil participation in evaluation is a means of strengthening pupil 
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morale, building school spirit, and intensifying their own concern for 
deriving from their schooling the maximum educational benefits. 

8. Reactions of parents and others in the community. The supervisor 
may learn much concerning the efficacy of his educational program 
from the pupils’ parents, and at the same time stimulate in them a 
greater friendly interest in the work of the school. Parents are in the 
advantageous position of being able to observe the impact of educa- 
tional experience in the school upon the child in the home, and the 
information they can furnish may be extremely significant for evalua- 
tion. What are the pupil’s expressed sentiments toward his work in 
school? What are his attitudes toward the school, his fellow pupils, 
his teachers? What sorts of things learned in school are carried over 
into the home? What are the pupil’s study habits? What special 
interests does he seem to have developed as a result of his school 
work? What problems in human relationships have been solved or have 
been created? These and a host of other questions may be submitted to 
parents not in a spirit of investigation, but in a spirit of cooperative 
endeavor to improve the child’s education. Once parents have been 
properly oriented and helped to understand the purpose of these 
inquiries, they will not hesitate to furnish information. For obvious 
reasons, the questions must be prepared and the answers handled in 
the most professional way, so that children will not believe that 
parents are violating personal confidences, and parents will not be 
misled either into withholding information or into exaggerating diffi- 
culties or problems. A properly drawn questionnaire may be used 
with good effect; or a series of PTA meetings may be devoted to a 
general discussion of the subject without entering into details of 
specific cases. Teachers’ visits to pupils’ homes may help create the 
proper atmosphere for more personal and detailed discussions. There 
are many means of eliciting parents’ reactions to the values derived 
by their children from the school experience. 

Others in the community than parents may also have definite impres- 
sions concerning the outcomes of the school's educational program 
which may be useful in evaluation. Professional persons such as doc- 
tors and ministers, social service workers, law enforcement officers, 
and recreational directors have considerable opportunity to observe 
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children and assess their growth in the direction of desired ideals, 
attitudes, and modes of conduct. An alert supervisor will not overlook 
the chance to obtain indirectly from others evidences of the degree 
of success achieved by the program. This source of information will, 
of course, be supplementary rather than primary. It will not, as a rule, 
be necessary to employ such means as fact-finding questionnaires, but 
informal discussions and canvasses of opinion should. usually prove 
helpful. The supervisor will be careful not to invite laymen to assess 
matters of educational technique, such as instructional procedures, 
which are normally beyond their competence, but will solicit such 
information relative to the pupils’ adjustment as intelligent, educated 
adults can reliably provide, 


EVALUATING THE SUPERVISORY PROCESS 


As stated earlier, not only the end product of supervision needs to 
be evaluated, but the means employed to secure this product must be 
under continuous observation and appraisal. The effective conduct of 
supervision tends to facilitate the attainment of desired educational 
ends; conversely, every failure in the supervisory process tends to 
delay or frustrate this attainment. Sometimes a breakdown in the 
supervisory process may call attention to the fact that the desired ends 
of supervision are unrealistic, faulty, or in need of more careful defi- 
nition. The wise supervisor will carefully evaluate the supervisory 
process itself, adjusting and improving supervisory procedures as he 
goes along. 

"Teachers as Beneficiaries of Supervision, "Teachers are participants 
and agents in supervision, and also its beneficiaries. Even more imme- 
diately than the pupil, the teacher gains personally and professionally 
from a thoroughgoing, effective supervisory process. He becomes a 
happier, more secure, better adjusted person, with greater incentive 
and stimulation to continue his own growth and development; he 
becomes more skillful in the practice of his profession, showing greater 
awareness of the educational needs of his pupils and greater competence 
in satisfying these needs through his instructional efforts. Lacking the 
stimulation of creative supervision, a teacher may stagnate; involved 
in supervision of the unskillful, restrictive, negative kind, a teacher 
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may become unhappy, maladjusted, and ineffectual in his work with 
children. The effect of supervision upon the teacher is at once a key 
to the successful education of children and a measure of the super- 
visor's effectiveness. A supervisor will want to observe carefully the 
manner in which the supervisory program in which he is engaged 
is affecting his teachers. 

Means of Evaluation. As in the case of the end product, there are 
many means of evaluating the success of the supervisory process. A 
good supervisor will employ various means, some already in use, 
others of his own devising; in addition, he will be sensitive to the 
many more subtle indications which offer testimony of successful 
progress or the reverse, and will be quick to realize when supervisory 
procedures are in need of re-examination and adjustment. Among the 
means of evaluation, including some of the indications to which a 
supervisor must be sensitive, are the following: 

1. The atmosphere of the school. When a supervisory program is 
operating successfully, that fact can be quickly sensed in the prevailing 
atmosphere of the school: the impression gained is one of purposeful 
activity, satisfaction with work, good teamwork, and a sense of progress 
toward recognized and desired ends. There is a sense of stimulation, 
of creative effort leading toward fruitful results. Teachers work 
together in harmony with pupils and with the administrative officials 
of the school. Conversely, when things are going badly, when there are 
uncertainty, confusion, disharmony, or activity without clear purpose, 
direction, or sense of progress, the program of supervision should be 
re-examined and such features as contribute to that situation quickly 
modified. Naturally, a new supervisory program looking toward 
fundamental changes in educational practice may not always operate 
smoothly: unanticipated difficulties are bound to appear, and they can 
be ironed out only in the course of the development of the program. 
But a supervisor should be alert and sensitive to distinguish such nor- 
mal difficulties from those which are likely to become aggravated and 
increasingly disruptive of the whole program. The supervisor should 
observe carefully the general professional climate in the school or 
school system and perhaps call in an “outside” observer to help him 
assess the situation. 
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2. The morale of teachers. What are the attitudes reflected by the 
teachers toward the objectives of the supervisory program, toward the 
methods of supervision employed, toward the supervisor, and toward 
each other? !* An effective program of supervision should beget in 
teachers a sense of willing partnership, of satisfaction with their work, 
of friendliness and good will toward their pupils and their colleagues. 
Such a program should give each teacher a heightened sense of pro- 
fessional self-respect and personal security. It should evoke from teach- 
ers a maximum of industrious application, of initiative and creative 
activity. If teachers are listless or disaffected, if the supervisory program 
engenders a feeling of insecurity, mutual suspicion, or unwholesome 
competition for recognition and reward, it is quite likely to be bad 
and should be discarded; or, better still, specific contributory features 
should be isolated and removed without discarding the program as 
a whole. 

The state of morale of the teachers can usually be appraised by close, 
continuous observation of the staff at work. In addition, however, 
much can be learned concerning teachers’ reactions by informal dis- 
cussions with individuals or small groups or, where the staffs of several 
schools are involved, by the use of an informal questionnaire. Since 
evaluation should be, as far as possible, a group process, the teachers 
themselves should be encouraged to make this appraisal and, at regular 
intervals, should be convened for an exchange of views. Too much 
introspection is, of course, undesirable, and sensitiveness to morale 
values can be carried to an extreme which makes any bold, new under- 
taking difficult; but, in general, teachers should know that their own 
personal satisfaction with the on-going educational program and pro- 
fessional well-being when participating in it are important considera- 
tions in judging the success of the program, and that every reasonable 
effort will be made to keep them satisfied. 

3. Improvement in instruction. The real test of the efficacy of any 
Supervisory program is in terms of what takes place in the classroom. 
A program of supervision should result in the improvement of the 
quality of instruction, affecting the teaching materials used, the meth- 


14 See Wilbur A. Yauch, Improving Human Relations in School Administration, 
Chapter XIII, New York, Harper and Bros., 1949. 
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ods of teaching, and the substance of the child’s learning experience. 
Pupil learning cannot be much improved except as teaching is im- 
proved. An effective supervisory program should show definite results 
in the classroom, and part of the evaluation should be made in terms 
of continuous appraisal of the quality of instruction. 

In part, data for this appraisal can be obtained through classroom 
observation; but this need not be carried to an extreme by the super- 
visor. Some observation should be made, as far as possible, of each 
teacher participating in the program, but much can be learned also in 
more informal ways. Discussions at teachers’ meetings, professional 
‘conferences, workshops, and seminar groups should furnish informa- 
tion whether the teaching, in general, is being vitalized, whether new 
instructional procedures are being tried and tested. In fact, much more 
can usually be accomplished toward promoting growth in teaching 
competence by professional discussions and cooperative experimentation 
at the teacher level than by the customary observation-followed-by- 
conference in which the supervisor is engaged with only one teacher. 
Evaluation is all the more effective if it does not produce the strain 
and tension and the attitude of defensiveness on the part of the teacher 
which sometimes accompany formal classroom observation, even 
when made by a tactful and sympathetic supervisor. The supervisor 
should be quick to look for and note indications of improvement in 
instruction, mostly by informal means supplemented by regular but 
not too frequent visits to the classroom. The whole problem of first- 
hand observation of instruction becomes easier if a systematic practice 
of friendly, professional intervisiting by teachers is instituted at the 
school. 

4. Growth in creative activity. A successful program of supervision 
is almost always characterized by a spurt in creative teacher activity. 
The formulation of the educational goals and the determination of 
the means by which the goals may be attained constitute a challenge 
to teachers, and in a favorable professional climate evoke a maximum 
of creative effort. By observing teachers at work and noting the quality 
of their efforts—in classrooms, at staff meetings, in teacher committees 
—the supervisor can very quickly gauge the excellence of his super- 
visory program. If there are evident a spirit of freshness and originality 
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in approach, boldness in thinking and execution, willingness to depart 
from the traditional and the conventional in favor of giving new 
ideas a trial, a sense of excitement and fun—in short, if the common 
enterprise is regarded as an adventure in education—the supervisor may 
face with confidence the future of his program. Some mistakes are 
apt to be made, more mistakes perhaps than in an educational program 
characterized by cautious conservatism; but after the mistakes have 
been corrected, the results will be far more worth while. 

Not every teacher participating in a program of educational improve- 
ment is apt to be an original and creative spirit, and it would be too 
much to expect a creative contribution from every member of the 
participating group. But in every group there are at least a few persons 
who, given incentive and encouragement, are capable of unusual or 
extraordinary accomplishment, and their activity may serve to stimu- 
late and inspire the whole group. Such individuals, in turn, are sus- 
tained and encouraged when the. professional climate is favorable, 
when their contributions are acceptable to and supported by the group, 
when their efforts elicit their colleagues’ approval. By watching the 
group in action as well as by evaluating the results of such action, 
the supervisor can obtain a reliable indication of the worth-whileness 
of his program. 

5. Rate of forward movement. A supervisory program should move 
steadily forward toward the attainment of its goals. Programs differ in 
depth and extent, and naturally in speed of fulfillment. But if a pro- 
gram, two or three months after its inception, has made little or no 
practical headway, the supervisor would do well to scrutinize it care- 
fully. Perhaps the planning phase of the program is too long and needs 
to be curtailed; perhaps a particular supervisory process employed is 
too roundabout and needs to be made more direct. If activity is unac- 
companied by forward movement, not only are the objectives of the 
program in danger of being unfulfilled, but harmful effects of a more 
permanent kind may result to the group. It is impossible for people to 
maintain interest in any endeavor if their efforts are or seem to be 
unproductive. From time to time in the course of the development 
of the supervisory program the group itself should pause to take stock 
of what has been accomplished and, if accomplishment has been too 
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meager or too slow, attempt should be made to ascertain the cause. 
This is a salutary practice which helps not only to reinvigorate the 
group but also to profit in the future from past mistakes. To the 
supervisor it serves also as an indication whether the program is on the 
right track and proceeding in the way it should. 

6. Improvement in pupil learning. If the ends of educational super- 
vision are being attained, the means taken to secure these ends can- 
not be entirely bad; conversely, if in the course of the program's 
development there is little evidence that related educational growth 
is taking place in pupils, the program should be re-examined, regard- 
less of how smoothly and efficiently the supervision process seems to 
be proceeding. The supervisor must evaluate the means employed in 
supervision partly by the criterion of the observable or measurable 
improvement in pupil learning which they induce. Improvement in 
pupil learning should be a continuous concomitant of the supervisory 
process. Achievement tests and other evaluation instruments may 
be used periodically in the course of the program, but the supervisor 
will want to know at every point in the development of the program 
how pupils are educationally affected. In part this knowledge may come 
from observation of classroom teaching, in part from inquiries ad- 
dressed to pupils themselves or to their parents, in ‘part from the 
reactions of teachers, in part from day-to-day observation of the 
school at work. The sum of this knowledge should be used to assess 
the program in progress in order to decide whether it is developing as 
it should or whether changes need to be made. 


THE SUPERVISOR'S SELF-EV ALUATION 


The Supervisor as Beneficiary of Supervision. No supervisor has ever 
become skilled in supervision merely by reading a good book on the 
subject. Furthermore, skill in supervision is not simply an outgrowth 
of experience or practice in supervision, else good supervisors would 
be more numerous than they really are. Certain qualifications of char- 
acter, intellect, and training are basic to the development of the good 
supervisor, but they do not in themselves afford a guarantee that the 
outcome will be good. Principally skill in supervision is a slowly 
acquired accomplishment, an art which is cultivated: the accomplish- 
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ment is acquired in the course of experience as the supervisor carefully 
evaluates himself by standards which he consciously formulates, in 
which he believes, and which others also approve. It is the same in 
every profession. Almost every supervisor will discharge some of his 
responsibilities well; every supervisor will make mistakes; every super- 
visor will, if he seeks, discover in himself some shortcomings. It is 
only by striving consciously to correct the mistakes and to overcome 
the shortcomings that a supervisor gains the skill that distinguishes 
him as a craftsman in his profession. The contribution which a skilled 
supervisor can make to the improvement of learning and instruction 
is inestimable. Self-evaluation is a necessity if a supervisor is to obtain 
maximum professional benefit from his experience and thereby con- 
tribute maximally to the education of children and the professional 
development of teachers with whom he is concerned. 

Means of Self-Evaluation. Again the means of evaluation are many 
and varied. Very few supervisors are unaware of their standing in 
the eyes of their teaching colleagues, the children in the school, or 
the public with whom they may come into contact; only insensitive 
supervisors are entirely unaware of the influence which they exert 
in promoting or retarding the educational program with which they 
are associated. To some extent, however, every supervisor may be 
unconscious of some of his professional shortcomings and can employ 
with benefit some of the systematic means of self-evaluation which are 
available. Of relatively greater importance is, of course, that the knowl- 
edge thus obtained be used for self-improvement. A few of the means 
that supervisors may use to obtain knowledge concerning themselves 
are the following: 

1. Reactions of teachers. Teachers are commonly the supervisor's 
closest professional colleagues, and it is through them that he accom- 
plishes his professional mission. The supervisor needs to be intelligently 
sensitive to their reactions to his efforts. Such sensitiveness should not 
result in an obsessive desire to please, for there are times when a super- 
visor must persist in a course of action even though he knows it to be 
unpopular. Normally, of course, the supervisor will wish to conduct 
himself professionally in such a way as to gain his colleagues’ 'appro- 
bation. However, teachers’ reactions to supervision often reflect the 
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personal and professional help which they derive from it and the man- 
ner in which, in their judgment, it is generally operating. A super- 
visor is wise in being alert and sensitive to these reactions, and in 
using them as a basis for self-evaluation and future self-direction. 

In the nature of the teacher-supervisor relationship, it is not often 
that the supervisor is likely to hear adverse comment made by a 
teàcher directly in his presence; expressions of praise or even of 
flattery are much more common. In seeking a basis for self-evaluation, 
the supervisor need not invite direct expressions of criticism or com- 
mendation from his teachers, nor is he so much dependent upon what 
teachers say to him or about him. Overt comment is not as truly 
reflective of the real feelings of teachers as are their attitudes—toward 
the children, toward each other, toward the school, toward their job, 
the spirit in which they engage in their daily tasks, their willingness 
to cooperate, their readiness to seek help in a wholesome professional 
way from each other and from their supervisor. Teachers are inherently 
no less frank or sincere or reliable in expression of critical judgment 
than are members of any other profession; nevertheless their actions 
and their demeanor are more indicative than their words, and the 
supervisor would do well to be guided more by the former. 

Observation of teachers under pressure of continuous day-to-day 
activity affords a better basis for the supervisor's self-evaluation than a 
more direct and formal canvass of their critical opinion. The latter 
means may be used occasionally when a more comprehensive and 
detailed evaluation is desired, and the results should be taken seriously. 
Reference has already ben made to questionnaires and check-lists by 
means of which teachers may rate their supervisors? But such instru- 
ments should be distinctly secondary to the supervisor's efforts to gauge 
teachers’ reactions to the supervisory program by continuous, close 
observation of his colleagues at work. 

2. The over-all effectiveness of the supervisory program. By a prag- 
matic test, if the over-all supervisory program is proceeding well the 
adequately fulfilled. Supervision is not a one-man affair, and the 
supervisor who can mold his staff into a working team and guide 
supervisor may assume that his own role in it is, in general, being 

15 See Chapter III, p. 76. 
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their efforts in successfully achieving a better education for the children 
under their care is entitled to a large measure of credit, even if his 
own efforts do not stand out prominently. The proof of a supervisor's 
competence is in the program he supervises, and the supervisor may 
take confidence from the success of the enterprise over which he 
presides, Of course, there is generally room for improvement in the 
performance of the supervisor's responsibilities, and by analyzing the 
operation of the program and noting its strengths and weaknesses he 
can often determine how he can better fill his own professional 
role. If there is some dissension within the group, what measures can 
be taken to reduce it? If there are some individual dissatisfactions and 
insecurities, how can they be alleviated? If progress has been too slow, 
what modifications in the conduct of the program seem advisable? If 
obstacles have been raised by individuals and groups outside the 
school, how can misunderstanding or mistrust between school and 
community be eradicated and mutual good will and cooperation be 
secured? There is almost always a “little more” that a supervisor can 
do to further the program and enhance his own role in it. 

3. Self-rating. It is not essential that a supervisor use formal self- 
rating scales, though such are available 1° and may be used occasionally 
as a standard of objective comparison. Perhaps more serviceable is a 
set of principles which a supervisor may formulate for his own 
guidance and against which he may wish to test himself. By concen- 
trating on a few of these principles at one time the supervisor can 
habituate himself in attitudes and modes of professional behavior 
which he himself approves as ideal and which others equally regard 
with favor. The following, stated in the form of questions which the 
supervisor may apply to himself, exemplify a number of such principles: 


1. Do I maintain the same standards for myself that I set for others 
—in professional courtesy, promptness in meeting obligations, efficiency 
in the performance of work, etc.? 

2. Am I reasonable and fair in the professional demands which I 
make upon teachers? 


ze, See, for example, Thomas H. Briggs, "Self-Rating Scale for School Principals," 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 27:49-64, December, 
1943- 
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3. Do I accord fair, equal, and friendly treatment to all. colleagues, 
] pupils, and citizens with whom I come into contact? 

4. Do I know the special capabilities and limitations of the teachers 
with whose supervision I am charged? 

5. Do I help to provide each teacher with some opportunity to de- 
velop and utilize his special capabilities to his own benefit and to the 
benefit of the school? Do I help each teacher in a constructive, profes- 
sional way to overcome any special limitations he may have? 

6. Do I encourage group enterprise and initiative and do I help in 
every possible way to carry group effort to successful fruition? 

7. Do I work consistently for the development of high morale and 
good interpersonal relations within the group? 

8. Am I democratic in my own attitudes and modes of behavior and 
do I help to foster democratic attitudes and behavior in others? 

9. Do I make special efforts to assist young and beginning teachers 
to make a satisfactory adjustment to the school? 

10. Do I attempt to ascertain the special educational needs of pupils 
and, by working with teachers, to help satisfy these needs? 

1r. Is my supervision effective in helping teachers to become more 
competent in instructing children? 

12. Do I help teachers to prepare or secure needed or desirable edu- 
cational materials and do I provide teachers with enough assistance in 
using audio-visual aids? 

13. Am I doing everything possible to reduce the work-load of teach- 
ers, especially with respect to routine managerial or clerical activities? 

14. Am I doing everything possible to stimulate teachers in continued 
personal and professional growth? 

15. Do I provide sufficient opportunity for parents to know and par- 
ticipate in the program of the school? 

16. Am I successful in enlisting the cooperation of the community in 
the work of the school? j 

17. Have I myself grown both as a person and in the ability to dis- 
charge my professional responsibilities? 


Exercises 


1. With reference to the supervisory program the plan of which you out- 
lined in Exercise 5 of Chapter VIII, list some of the evaluational activities 
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which you think appropriate. In each case, explain and justify your choice 
of evaluational activity. 

2. "Lately .. . the scope of evaluation of pupil growth has been greatly 
expanded: growth in social adjustment, in values, ideals, and attitudes, in 
interests and motivations, in intellectual power, in habits and techniques of 
work, in physical health and in emotional adjustment have come to be im- 
portant subjects of evaluation.” (Chapter X, pp. 243.) 

a. Indicate some ways in which pupil growth in social adjustment 
can be assessed. 

b. By way of illustration, list some values and ideals which pupils 
might be helped to develop through a program of educational super- 
vision. In what ways could growth in these values and ideals be 
evaluated? 

3. Prepare a file of standardized testing instruments, including at least 
one specimen of each of the following: 


Achievement Test 

Test of Intellectual Power 
Aptitude Test 

Social Adjustment Test 
Occupational Interest Inventory 
Study Habits Inventory 


Acquaint yourself with the general characteristics of each type of test, 
noting the special usefulness and the limitations of each. 

4. Examine and criticize several teacher-made tests (objective and essay) 
which have recently been used in your school. Prepare a list of suggestions 
which you as supervisor should make in helping teachers to improve them. 

5. Prepare a sample questionnaire to be presented to students in a sec- 
ondary school with reference to their estimates of the strength and weakness 
of the school program, attitudes toward their schoolwork, and feeling of 
satisfaction in what they are doing. 

6. Prepare a similar questionnaire for parents inviting their opinions re- 
garding students’ interest in their studies, attitudes toward teachers and 
schoolmates, habits of work, and application of school learnings to out-of- 
school situations. 

7. For a period of two weeks keep a daily record or “log” of important 
happenings in a class you are teaching, noting successes achieved, difficulties 
encountered, and interesting developments. At the end of this period, read 
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the log carefully. To what extent is it helpful in evaluating what has been 
done? 

8. For a period of several weeks keep a detailed anecdotal record of the 
learning behavior of a few pupils. At the end of this period, by reviewing 
the record determine what you have learned that would be useful in eval- 
uating your work. 

9. Prepare a list of what you judge to be your special points of strength 
and weakness as a supervisor or prospective supervisor. Check yourself over 
a period of time. To what extent were you correct in your self-appraisal? 
Have you improved in the respects in which you judged yourself weak? 
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PART III 


METHODS IN SUPERVISION 


CHAPTER XI 


HELPING TEACHERS TO REALIZE 
THE GOALS OF INSTRUCTION 


GOOD TEACHING IS GUIDED BY SOUND PURPOSE 


Repeatedly it has been emphasized in this book? that in order to 
teach well teachers must possess a sound philosophy of education and 
must clearly formulate, accept, and consistently seek general objectives 
which are in accord with this philosophy. Good teaching is not only 
a matter of possessing the right professional motivation, good will 
toward children, and mastery of some important techniques of the 
craft; basically it involves intelligent awareness of the purpose and 
direction of the educational process. At all times teachers must know 
and consistently keep in mind why they are teaching and what goals 
they hope to attain. It is relatively easy to get teachers to admit the 
validity of this principle and even to avow acceptance in their teaching; 
it is much harder, and a never-ending task for the supervisor, to induce 
them into a habit of seeking consistently to point their teaching 
toward meaningful, justifiable educational objectives. There is no 
value in formulating large objectives or in giving approval to them 
unless they can be made effective in determining the plans and pro- 
cedures of instruction in every lesson every day. Large objectives 
have meaning only as they indicate all the minor objectives sought in 
every unit of teaching. For the supervisor who is desirous of helping 
teachers to improve their instruction, this then is a prime task: how 


1 See Chapter VII, “The Ultimate Basis of Supervision.” 
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to influence them continuously to direct their instruction toward edu- 
cational goals which are sound and clearly recognized. 

Common Practice. Observation of teaching reveals that teachers do 
not have in mind frequently enough goals or objectives beyond those 
immediately involved in having pupils learn some definite subject 
matter or acquire some specific skill; teachers do not often enough 
seem to be concerned with helping pupils to form desirable and needed 
attitudes, to acquire values needed in intelligent living, to change 
ways of behavior in socially desirable directions. Teachers frequently 
manifest cleverness in making assignments, in arousing interest or 
challenging effort, in explaining, in questioning, in drill, and in test- 
ing; but these alone are not enough to bring about real education. 
For that it is necessary that there be constant pupil progress toward 
objectives which together constitute what we understand as real edu- 
cation. Much teaching is for the purpose of presenting units that have 
been developed by others, authors of textbooks or of syllabi; most of it 
is imitative of teaching previously observed, usually as a pupil. Every- 
one tends to teach as he was taught. But whatever the manifested skills 
in detailed techniques, however well someone else has outlined the 
unit to be experienced, there can be no good teaching unless the teacher 
himself knows the goal toward which he is attempting to lead the 
pupils. 

Means are frequently mistaken for ends. Ask the average teacher 
what he is attempting to achieve in a unit of teaching and he is likely 
to answer “To teach the correct uses of ‘shall’ and ‘will’,” “To enable 
pupils to add and subtract fractions,” “To help pupils to understand 
the causes of the Civil War,” “To teach Newton’s laws of motion,” 
“To help pupils to understand the corporation as a form of business 
enterprise different from the partnership,” “To help pupils develop 
skill in solving equations with two unknown quantities,” “To teach 
pupils to recognize the form of the Petrarchan sonnet,” or to state some 
other objective which, by itself, is not obviously contributory to an 
important educational purpose. These objectives are means, not ends 
in themselves. Their values lie in what they lead on to after they 
themselves are mastered. To do an intelligent and effective job, a 
teacher must recognize such objectives merely as means to achieving 
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larger and ever larger objectives toward which he looks for direction 
in all that he plans to do. 

It is, of course, not fair to judge a teacher’s intelligent understanding 
of the educative process by his first answer to an unusual question. 
He should be pressed to tell what the objective that he stated will 
lead to, immediately and ultimately; and such questioning should be 
continued by a supervisor until he evidences understanding that no 
learning has significance except as it contributes to progress toward 
the large goals which he has previously approved. An attempt to 
find such significance not infrequently reveals an emphasis that can- 
not be justified and also may suggest either new units of experience 
or new values that will inevitably improve the teacher’s work. But 
seeking to evaluate a traditional or imposed unit of instruction, though 
it is perhaps a necessary procedure, is beginning at the wrong end; the 
logical approach would be to ask what experiences in the social stud- 
ies, language arts, science, music, or health education (assuming that 
the curriculum has not been integrated) can contribute most effectively 
to the objectives that have been approved at a given stage of the pupil’s 
development. 

Because an observed period of instruction does not reveal a conscious- 
ness on the teacher’s part of the larger objectives of education it is not 
fair to conclude that he does not believe in them and use them in his 
teaching. In defense he may say that he directly sought some approved 
objective last week or will seek it later, after certain foundations are laid 
in fact or in principle. That may well be. But the whole of teaching, like 
the whole of anything else, is the sum of its parts. Unless some con- * 
sciously directed progress toward a desired goal is made today and 
some more tomorrow, there is likely to be little by the end of the week. 

Teachers’ own education may not have emphasized broader purposes. 
Unfortunately the education, professional as well as academic, given 
prospective teachers has often been deficient in the use of the principle 
under discussion. The very organization of schools and colleges into 
departments of highly specialized subject matter and the consequent 
methods of teaching tend to focus emphasis on the acquirement of 
facts, principles, and skills, all narrowly restricted in their obvious 


relationships. Students are taught to prize knowledge rather than its 


> 
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application in living; in educational advancement mastery of facts has 
often counted more than possession of right values. In the effort ta 
impart knowledge instructors frequently forget to impart the meaning 
of that knowledge. In the professional schools there is consideration, it 
is true, of the meaning of education and of the objectives that it 
implies; but as a rule this consideration is in a theory department, 
from which students are sent to others to learn subject matter and 
the detailed techniques of teaching. In consequence of such education 
teachers must be re-educated on their jobs by a supervisor if they are 
to become maximally effective in leading boys and girls to growth. 

Even stated objectives are sometimes neglected. Not infrequently 
teachers will, when questioned, offer perfectly good objectives for the 
experiences which they intend to introduce for their pupils, and then 
these, in the actual teaching situation, give no evidence of their influ- 
ence in planning or in presentation. Anyone would approve as a 
worthy objective the teaching of physiology so as to lead to better 
health habits; but no one could approve consequent lessons that did 
nothing more than require pupils to name the bones in the body 
and to trace food from the mouth to the elimination of wastes. Super- 
vision is needed to insure that teachers consistently seek the good 
objectives that they declare. 

Not all clearly stated objectives are sound. Many objectives still 
assume the discredited psychology of automatic transfer of general 
powers or of the purifying or strengthening effects of disagreeable 
“discipline.” Some are justified by a situation so remotely contingent 
that they have no probable value. One state department of education, 
for example, in its official syllabus implied that the purpose of study- 
ing French is to prepare for a diplomatic career, as “French is the 
language of diplomacy.” And a college professor stated to his class: 
“One might possibly receive a bequest from a French relative; therefore 
one should be able to read the will in order to be sure that the correct 
amount of money has been delivered.” Other clearly stated purposes 
are so lacking in importance that they cannot justfy any material 
amount of time being given to their realization. 

An Illustrative Lesson with Good Objectives. This unit of study, con- 
tinuing over a number of days, was on the better reading of news- 
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papers. One of the major purposes was to teach pupils to follow a 
news story, the one selected by way of illustration being a strike of 
the workers at a very large manufacturing plant. The class first decided 
that the large questions which they wished to answer in this unit of 
study were: 1. What caused the strike? 2. What has each side done? 
and 3. What is the present situation? In attempting to cumulate infor- 
mation by reading various newspapers day by day as the strike devel- 
oped the pupils found not only much material that was not pertinent 
and distracting, but also many contradictions. Therefore they faced 
the problem of contrasting the statements made by the Associated 
Press and the United Press the functions and policies of which they 
had to learn, by partisan organs, and by the weekly news journals. 
Out of the mass of published material they had to decide what facts 
were important to influence one’s attitude, how to reconcile contradic- 
tions, and how to interpret the facts that seemed to be substantiated. 
They found help in interpretation by studying the articles of news 
commentators and editorials in papers representing several different 
points of view. The class decided that later it would try to answer 
these important questions: 


1. What are the issues involved in the strike? What are the argu- 


ments on both sides of each issue? 
2. In the light of the facts and of the principles involved, what atti- 


tude should a good citizen take on each issue? 
3. In what ways are the results of the strike likely to affect one indi- 


vidually? society, locally and at large? 

4. What can and should an intelligent, informed, and conscientious 
citizen do to help bring about a settlement that promises the most gen- 
eral good? 


The teacher who planned this unit evidently had very definitely in 
mind a series of purposes all contributing to a large one that is justified 
by any philosophy of education. The unit involved the acquisition of 
many facts, each one acquired and interpreted because of its obvious 
need to reach a clearly set goal. It involved also the discriminating 
understanding, acceptance, and application of basic principles, which 
either had been studied previously or which had to be acquired before 
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the desired objectives could be achieved. The unit is that of a teacher 
who, recognizing the educational significance of his work, plans every 
step to contribute to the objective of reading news stories better, which 
in turn he perceives as one important contribution to the making of 
better citizens. 

Hierarchies of Purposes. Objectives should be seen in hierarchies. To 
teach pupils the spelling of a word, a rule of syntax, a place name 
in geography, the causes and consequences of an historical event, the 
morphology of a common plant, a principle of chemistry or physics, 
a theorem in geometry, or any specific fact of knowledge or intellectual 
skill cannot be justified as an end in itself. Education is not basically 
the accumulation of knowledge or the acquisition of skill; it is the 
making of better human beings. Specific objectives formulated in terms 
of facts of knowledge or of skill are significant only as they lead to 
broader understandings, sharper insights, and greater power, and these 
in turn should result in more healthful living, better human relations, 
more effective citizenship, greater vocational competence, more pro- 
ductive use of leisure time, and so forth. 

However clever the teaching of facts and skills, it cannot be education- 
ally effective unless the teacher recognizes their essential values in 
leading to higher and more inclusive objectives. It may be difficult 
for supervision to influence teachers so that they select for presentation 
facts and principles which in their minds are clearly necessary for at- 
taining objectives continuously more important until they are justified 
by the ultimate goals of education. But before teaching can be truly 
effective, teachers must develop this habit. Any extension of the purpose 
—from knowing a rule of syntax, for example, to the better under- 
standing of language, and from that to correct and effective use of the 
language—is so much gain, a step toward seeing the whole hierarchy 
of objectives all the time. 

While it is argued that for every learning unit the teacher should 
have a purpose, it is not implied that he should have only one. Fre- 
quently he will have in mind two or more purposes that he conceives 

as practically coordinate in importance and value. While a plurality 
of purpose has the advantage of making the educational experience 
rich, it also carries dangers that none may be satisfactorily achieved 
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and that the pupils will be confused by failure to appreciate relation- 
ships. The supervisor should help to prevent these dangers, which is 
not difficult if the mutual contributions of the several purposes are clear. 
For the following summarized lesson the teacher declared in confer- 
ence that he had nine purposes. The reader will find it profitable to 
decide (a) which of them in his judgment is most important; (b) 
which of them are coordinate in value; and (c) how each one con- 
tributes to or detracts from the probability that the major purpose 
or purposes will be achieved. 


PURPOSES PROPOSED 


1. To lead pupils to appreciate the hardships, the ingenuity, and the 
art of their ancestors. 

2. To develop the power of using the imagination. 

3, To teach the use of reference books, especially to get and to com- 
bine for use essential facts for a report. 

4. To teach pupils to interpret pictures. 

5. To introduce pupils to museums or to increase familiarity with 
them, and to help them to use museums more effectively. 

6. To guide pupils in learning to work better cooperatively. 

7. To give opportunity and direction for self-expression in notebooks. 

8. To develop the habit of planning use for what is learned or made. 

9. To develop the habit of proposing good purposes for their own 
activity. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY—GRADE IX 


“Have any of you ever thought of what New York was like before 
our streets and big buildings were made? Or did you ever think or 
read of the struggles of the first white settlers in New York?” 


Considering the volunteered information offered by the class of 
early household conditions, the teacher referred to numerous reference 
books in the room, giving permission to volunteers to find references 
to types of utensils used—beds, tables, chairs, and means used of supply- 
ing materials, candles, food, etc. While this material was being found, 
other pupils were studying pictures supplied by the teacher. After 
the presentation of this material the class wished to prepare an “Old 
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Dutch New York” notebook, a collection of individuals’ reports on 
phases of interest to them. 

The teacher’s help was asked in locating sources of material. Her 
suggestions covered the Colonial Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the museum of the City of New York, certain specified books, 
historical houses existing in New York, etc. 

Pupils formed into groups and chose their topics, one or two request- 
ing aid from the teacher. 

The teacher suggested that they seriously think of what they would 
do with their project when completed and be ready with suggestions 
for the following lesson. The only assignment was that they bring the 
first fruits of their efforts to class, with a definite plan in mind of how 
they were going to cover their group topics in order to give the infor- 
mation to all. 

A Philosophic Basis Is Necessary. It is obvious that before super- 
vision can be maximally effective in this matter it must at least have 
begun with teachers the development of a philosophy of education 
which will give meaning to ultimate objectives. Failure to make this 
basic preparation inevitably leads supervision to concern itself with 
details that can have little meaning in themselves and to the improve- 
ment of techniques of teaching that are important only as they become 
means to achieve desirable ends. It is common knowledge that tools 
can be used with most intelligent effectiveness when the operator 
knows what he is trying to make. 

The Thesis. For the improvement of teaching, therefore, the follow- 
ing practical proposal is submitted: For every learning unit the teacher 
should have a purpose which is worthy, definite, and so far as possible 
specific. 

A learning unit does not necessarily coincide with a single lesson; 
the trend in instruction on both elementary and secondary levels is 
very properly away from the single-lesson unit.” A learning unit should 


2 An extensive: literature has developed on the subject of large-unit instruction. For 
a review of the development of unit instruction and for an excellent bibliography on 
the subject, see J. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum Principles and Social Trends, Revised 
Edition, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950, Chapter VII. See also Arthur J. Jones, 
Emit D. Grizzell, and Wren J. Grinstead, Principles of Unit Construction, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939, and T. L. Walters, “The Unit Plan of Instruction,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 34:85-90, May, 1950- 
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be a unit of experience—purposeful, organically whole, and rich in 
interrelated meanings. Although a learning experience may occasion- 
ally occupy a single lesson or even less, more commonly it will extend 
over a number of lessons, even over a period of several weeks. The 
more comprehensive the unit, the more meaningful it is likely to be, 
and the richer in potential educational values. Of course, in teaching 
children in the elementary and even in the secondary school, it is neces- 
sary to subdivide a large unit into several subordinate divisions, estab- 
lishing clearly, however, the relations of the several subdivisions to each 
other and to the whole. Each learning unit, large or small, should be 
considered as a whole to which every detailed part contributes, the 
whole finding its significance in its contribution to a still larger worthy 
unit. For every unit or sub-unit of instruction there should be an edu- 
cational purpose which the teacher clearly sees and in the value of 
which he wholeheartedly believes. 

The main purpose of each unit of learning should be worthy in terms 
of the accepted philosophy of education and its consequent objectives. 
The questions should be “What contribution does this unit make to 
the over-all education of children?” and “In the light of the philosophy 
of education which we hold, is this contribution important?” The 
contribution may be in terms of personal and social values and attitudes, 
physical or emotional growth and development, intellectual, or artistic 
appreciation, intellectual, mechanical, or motor skills, or other desirable 
educational outcomes. But whatever its form the contribution should be 
carefully assessed, and only when it has been judged worthy is the 
study of the unit justifiable. 

When the main purpose of instruction has been approved, a num- 
ber of subordinate purposes logically emerge. These, too, must be 
judged worthy if they contribute to the larger objective. The study 
of local municipal government may lead to a comparative study of 
how various other communities govern themselves, to a further consid- 
eration of the advantage of civil service contrasted with elected or 
appointed officials; a unit in poetry appreciation may lead to the 
preparation of individual anthologies of favorite poems, and to creative 
group or individual composition of poems or songs; a unit on immi- 
gration may eventually lead back to a study of interesting social cus- 
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toms in the lands from which the immigrants came; in the study of 
a symphony, the worthy subordinate purposes may be to learn the 
significance of the four major movements, the detection of each theme 
and its development, and the uses of the several instruments, singly or 
in combination, as they contribute to that development. The worthiness 
of a purpose is in terms of its ultimate contribution, however many 
steps it may be removed, to the large objectives of education. 

Logically, the starting point in supervision should not be a unit of 
study but a stated purpose, objective, or desired educational outcome. 
Beginning with a worthy purpose or objective, the teacher with the 
help of the supervisor should build up a unit of study which will result 
in the attainment of that purpose or objective. Practically, however, 
it will be necessary most frequently to begin with a proposed unit of 
study, and to help the teacher direct it toward a worthy purpose, 
eliminating useless or non-contributory material and activity and add- 
ing what is relevant or necessary. Gradually the teacher can be helped 
to see that what is important in education is not learning for its own 
sake but learning which contributes to a person’s growth and develop- 
ment, 

The teacher’s purpose for each unit of study should also be definite. 
This term is used in its etymological sense to indicate a goal that is 
set off by limits from the complex of general objectives. The purpose 
should be so definite as to indicate the exact target to be aimed at. 
It should be of such size that the goal can be reasonably attained 
in the time and under the conditions of the study unit. To teach 
pupils to write correct and forcible English is a worthy purpose, but 
to achieve it the teacher must first lead them more definitely to learn 
to plan what they wish to say, to use topic sentences, to develop them 
effectively, and the like. Similarly, to teach pupils to understand 
meteorological laws and to foretell the weather are worthy purposes, 
but they are achieved only if such more definite purposes as to know 
what cyclones are and to read a weather map intelligently are first 
achieved. 

Teachers are so accustomed to state their purposes in large terms 
that it is sometimes difficult for a supervisor to develop with them the 
habit of stating definitely their purposes in such size that they are ac- 
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complishable in a learning unit and of always keeping in mind the rela- 
tions of the definite purposes tó larger ones until they all together 
form a unified hierarchy. The practical results of consistently attempt- 
ing this, however, abundantly justify the effort required. 

Whenever possible the teacher’s purpose for a unit of study should 
also be specific. To make clear the meaning intended, this term needs 
to be defined, for neither it nor any other word exactly conveys the 
idea. In accord with the modern philosophies of education most gen- 
erally approved, a purpose should be specifically adapted to the pupils 
and to the time and conditions of instruction. Specific, then, is intended 
to mean “uniquely adapted to the learning situation.” A purpose like 
“to teach pupils to lay out a right angle” may be worthy and definite, 
but it becomes specific when the pupils to be taught need right angles 
for constructing a baseball diamond, a tennis court, or a box. “To 
teach pupils how to compute latitude and longitude” would become 
specific when they are genuinely interested in knowing how trans- 
oceanic aviators find their way or how land boundaries are fixed. 
A specific purpose, then, is a motivated purpose. When accepted whole- 
heartedly because it obviously points to the satisfaction of a recog- 
nized need, a purpose becomes specific. 

Purposes Should Be Stated in Terms of Action. The most common 
statement of purposes by teachers begins “To teach pupils to know. . . .” 
While giving the highest respect to knowledge and recognizing that 
there is no true education that does not involve it in copious amount, 
modern education has learned that merely "to know" is not a satisfac- 
tory objective. Many a scholar has known much and yet been a poor 
citizen; even Browning's Grammarian with his ideals was a failure. 
As a matter of fact, knowledge acquires its significance and its values 
in the uses to which it is put or to which the learner desires to put it. 
It is all right if the teacher states his purpose as “To teach pupils to 
know ... in order that they may do. . . ." It is this ultimate doing 
that should be evaluated as an educational objective. If the doing is 
worthy and important, it will require knowledge, which the learner 
will seek more eagerly, learn more quickly, evaluate more justly, retain 
longer, and use more assuredly and more effectively than if the knowl- 
edge were merely an end in itself. The word “do” should not here be 
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interpreted narrowly as indicating only physical activity, especially of 
a utilitarian kind. It should include also evaluation, judgment, imagina- 
tion, planning, promotion, achievement of many kinds, appreciation, 
and the development of potent, persistent attitudes which themselves 
are important only as they eventuate into actions. A supervisor can 
render great service by influencing teachers to use purposes that 
look beyond the mere acquiring. of knowledge, especially that in iso- 
lation or justified only by its part in a logical organization of subject 
matter, with values that are remote and vaguely contingent. He will 
reveal a greater respect for knowledge when he insists on its importance 
in leading to something worthy and desired, 

Alternative Characteristics of Purposes. A teacher’s purpose may be 
sound or unsound as judged by any accepted criteria; it may be of 
great or of little value in its contribution to approved educational objec- 
tives; it may be intelligent or mechanically traditional; it may be of 
convincing worth or accepted blindly because “authoritatively” pro- 
posed; it may be seen leading to a worthy end or divorced from 
function; it may be sufficiently delimited to direct effort or it may 
be so general as to require merely indefinite and unintelligent effort; 
it may be specifically adapted to the learning situation or general 
with a hope that its need will some day become apparent. When pur- 
poses actually range between all of these extremes, a supervisor is 
challenged to help each teacher make his own as consistently as 
possible worthy, definite, and specific. 

The Purpose Should be Clearly Evident in Instruction. It is reason- 
able to assume that an experienced and attentive observer of even one 
lesson will be able to recognize what a teacher’s main purpose is. 
Whether or not explicitly stated to the class, it should so influence 
the teacher’s plan and every procedure that it will be unmistakably 
evident. If it is not evident, the probability is that it was not effective. 
But in order to emphasize in the mind of the teacher the importance 
of the dominant purpose the supervisor may well from time to time 
ask, “Just exactly what did you intend to accomplish in the lesson 
that I observed?" Early in every supervisory conference there should 
be agreement by the supervisor and the teacher as to what the purpose 
was, otherwise there will assuredly be confusion and misunderstanding 
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in the subsequent discussion. Few supervisory conferences can be 
maximally helpful unless the purpose of the learning unit is con- 
sidered. 

The Supervisors Responsibility. The thesis proposed is basic to the 
direction and stimulation of a teacher's professional growth. Unless 
he develops the habit of planning and working in terms of definite 
purposes worthy by reason of their recognized necessity in achieving 
larger and more important goals, he will inevitably tend to become 
mechanical and static. In no sense can the thesis be considered as 
restricting independence or as thwarting initiative. It simply requires 
the intelligent setting of a series of objectives in the seeking of which 
the teacher has every possible opportunity to use any materials and 
any methods that seem to him necessary or wise. 

It is clearly the supervisor’s responsibility to help establish teachers 
in the habit of planning their instruction in terms of purposes which 
are worthy, definite, and specific. Such help cannot but result in teach- 
ing that is not only more intelligent and more effective, but that is 
also conducive to professional growth in independence and self- 
confidence. In the long run the best way to provide this help is by 
continuously influencing teachers to be mindful that they are educating 
not for subject-matter mastery but for happy and efficient living in the 
complex, modern world. Not until teachers become conscious of their 
role as educators can they achieve true and continuing self-directed 
growth. To assist teachers toward this end, the supervisor will natu- 
rally avail himself of every means at his command, influencing teachers 
by personal example and by explicit suggestion, by referring them to 
helpful literature—both of a general kind and that which pertains 
especially to their fields of instruction—and by encouraging the forma- 
tion of small teacher groups for the cooperative planning of education- 
ally purposeful instruction. Perhaps it would be helpful to list some of 
the specific means by which the supervisor can discharge this important 
responsibility to his teachers. 

Means of Helping Teachers to Make Their Instruction Purposeful. 
1. By teachers’ meetings, suggested readings, and personal conferences 
the supervisor should convince the teachers of the soundness of the 
thesis for ensuring effective and economical instruction and also for 
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ensuring growth in professional competence and in self-confidence. 
Each of the qualifying adjectives in the thesis will need to be dis- 
cussed, one at a time, until the meaning is thoroughly understood. It is 
wise to get each teacher to commit himself in a faculty meeting to 
approval of the thesis, for such public commitment carries a strong 
implication of obligation to seek application in daily practice. 

2. In meetings of the whole faculty and of department groups 
mimeographed or summarized reports of typical learning units should 
be considered to ascertain whether or not each one has a purpose that 
is worthy, definite, and specific. Teachers are not as a rule keenly 
aware of the extent to which the thesis is violated in daily practice. 
Having approved the thesis, they can be convinced by the evidence 
of a lack of its influence on practice and thus stimulated to improve 
their own planning. 

3. The supervisor should make special effort to clarify the minds of 
the teachers as to the difference between ends and means. He must 
achieve the difficult task of showing that knowledge and skills have 
no significant values except in terms of the objectives to which they 
lead, and the still more difficult one of helping teachers toward the 
habit of seeing the value of each objective in terms of another one to 
which it contributes until an ultimate goal of education is approxi- 
mated. 

4. After discussion of the thesis in a faculty meeting the supervisor 
may profitably suggest that teachers organize themselves in smaller 
groups to work out effective procedures for implementing this prin- 
ciple in their instruction. A logical form of such organization is in 
terms of departments, subject-matter fields, or grade levels of instruc- 
tion. 

5. The supervisor should encourage each group of teachers to 
formulate in writing for specified learning units a number of purposes 
that are worthy, definite, and specific, to justify them by previously 
approved concepts of education, and to relate them to each other so 
that they are mutually contributory. 

6. After the groups have formulated a statement of the purposes 
that they consider of most importance, they should present them to 
the entire faculty that there may result a better understanding of what 
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each group is attempting. The faculty may make illuminating criticism 
in terms of previously approved concepts of education and it may 
discover means of eliminating duplications of effort and of correlating 
the work of two or more groups or individuals for more economical 
and more assured results. 

7. Extending the preceding suggestion, the supervisor may ask to 
have outlined lesson plans that look directly toward the achievement 
of the stated purposes. The best of these plans can profitably be pre- 
sented to the faculty for constructive criticism and also as stimuli for 
other teachers to do as well. 

8. In curriculum reconstruction teachers should propose units of 
learning with the purposes clearly indicated and justified by a state- 
ment of the expected contribution to the larger objectives of education 
and to the special functions of the school. 

9. To secure the application of the thesis and to insure a rational 
evaluation of what is proposed by others for teaching, the supervisor 
should have materials in textbooks and syllabi studied by the teachers 
to find what purposes the authors had in mind, to what purposes the 
materials can be made to contribute, and the values that are likely to 
accrue from their use. Inasmuch as textbooks and syllabi probably will 
continue to furnish the major part of what most teachers use in their 
instruction, this means is obviously of great importance. It should not 
preclude the introduction of new materials; on the contrary, it should 
indicate the necessity of supplementing textbooks in order to achieve 
the objectives that have been approved. When even ready-made mate- 
rials are taught purposefully day by day, the education of pupils can- 
not fail to be improved. 

10. Perhaps in some instances the supervisor would do well to 
precede the step just discussed by challenging the teachers to create 
teaching units for the achievement of such unusual purposes as “to 
choose wisely a type of insurance policy,” “to decide which is better, 
renting or buying a home on the installment plan,” or “to select a 
reproduction of a painting for hanging on the wall of a sitting room.” 
Some teachers feel greater freedom in applying the thesis to original 
teaching materials than in adapting that which is prepared by others, 
especially when the latter has in their minds the sanction of assumed 
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“authority.” The supervisor will probably have a more certain success 
by encouraging first a small group of teachers to prepare novel teach- 
ing units with purposes that are worthy, definite, and specific, and 
later, when the teachers have gained a degree of self-confidence, to 
extend the practice to individuals. 

1r. After the thesis is thoroughly understood and approved and the 
teachers have begun to attempt the application, the supervisor should 
observe many classes with almost the sole purpose of discovering the 
degree of success that the teachers have in using purposes that are 
worthy, definite, and specific. In brief or extended conferences he 
should state what he thought the purpose in each study unit was, ask 
the teacher to justify it by the criteria in the thesis, give suggestions 
as to how it might have been made better, commend what was done, 
and encourage further success. Until the teachers are fairly launched on 
the habit of teaching purposefully, the supervisor may well neglect in 
his discussions almost everything pertaining to detailed techniques. 
Success in applying the thesis will make evident to the teachers them- 
selves the need of better techniques for the best results. 

12. Recognition of intelligent effort to apply the thesis and praise 
for any degree of success are highly effective means of encouraging 
teachers to further effort. Recognition and praise should be given not 
only privately but also publicly—in faculty meetings and in the bul- 
letins, printed or mimeographed, that the supervisor periodically 
circulates to the staff, Before parent-teacher associations and in the 
public press, it is usually wise to give credit only to the staff as a whole. 

13. The supervisor should encourage teachers to make written plans 
for their teaching units, indicating in them the purposes to be sought. 
These plans may properly be discussed from time to time in confer- 
ences, with special attention to the stated purposes. 

14. The supervisor should also encourage the teachers to review the 
lessons that they have recently taught and the plans that they have 
made for the immediate future in terms of the requirement of the 
thesis. He should lead them to see that subject matter, the organiza- 
tion, and the methods used are significant only as they contribute to 
the achievement of the stated purposes. An established habit in this 
matter leads to self-confidence and independent growth. 
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15. A means usually neglected in secondary schools but effectively 
used in the elementary grades is the demonstration lesson. There is 
no good reason why it should not be used with teachers on any admin- 
istrative level. Usually it is wise for the supervisor to plan with the 
demonstrating teacher just what will be attempted and for the teacher 
to state to the observing teachers, either in writing or orally before 
the pupils enter the room, the general plan to be followed to achieve 
a satisfactory purpose. After the demonstration there should, of course, 
be a tactful discussion of the lesson with opportunity for everyone to 
ask questions and to make constructive suggestions. The teacher 
selected for the demonstration should be made to feel that he has 
received a distinct honor. 

16. Teachers who are having difficulty in applying the thesis to their 
own work should be given the opportunity of visiting the classes in 

_ which purposes of distinct worth, of appropriate size, and of suitable 
adaptation to conditions prevailing at the time are consistently used. 
The supervisor will not only select the classes to be visited, but he will 
also prepare the visitors by indicating what they are especially to 
observe. In the beginning he may well observe at the same time so 
that there will be a community of knowledge at the time of the ensu- 
ing conference. In this conference he will emphasize the successes of 
the observed teacher and be careful to keep discussion away from 
shortcomings, especially those that are not detrimental to purposeful 
teaching Nothing so surely prevents the success of directed visiting 
on the part of the teacher observed as the fear, too often justified by 
experience, that his work will be judged by its weaknesses, and, on 
the part of observers, as a concentration of attention on defects and 
weaknesses. 

17. When the personal relations are satisfactory the supervisor may 
arrange for a teacher who is successful in using such purposes as are 
required by the thesis to give individual and private help to another 
who finds the challenge difficult to meet. Ordinarily, of course, the 
two teachers will be in the same department, but that is not always 
necessary. Sometimes a teacher, especially if experienced, may be 
helped most, effectively by another who is giving instruction in a 
different field and thus can bring to the problem a new or unpreju- 
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dicial point of view. The important factor is that the teacher to be 
helped is willing to learn from the colleague selected. 

18. If tests to the pupils are formulated with the intent to evaluate 
the extent to which the stated purposes are achieved, there will be a 
powerful pressure to teach purposefully. Therefore the supervisor 
should work with both individual teachers and with groups to insure 
that both the informal and the formal means of evaluation are so made 
that they will concern the degree to which the pupils have achieved 
the purpose for which the instruction was given and that they are not 
confined to the acquirement of isolated factual information. Prepared 
tests may well be discussed by departmental groups or even by the 
entire faculty to see to what extent they concern the objectives that 
justified the teaching. Occasional materials prepared by the department 
group or even by the supervisor himself for the purpose of evaluating 
the pupils’ success in attaining the goals stated by the teachers in their 
lesson plans are a potent supervisory device. 

19. The supervisor should exemplify the successful use of the thesis 
in every teachers’ meeting that he conducts. For each unit of such 
meetings he should have a purpose that is worthy, definite, and 
specific, and, moreover, should make it evident to the teachers. When 
they recognize its desirability and effectiveness with them, they in- 
evitably will be more receptive to help in improving their own teach- 
ing in this respect. 


LEARNING IS GOAL SEEKING 


In the Colonial Latin Grammar School it was the general practice 
to present to pupils assignments of subject matter to be memorized 
and regurgitated at the next recitation period. Many of these assigned 
units-to-be-learned could have no real meaning to the pupils, some of 
whom had not even learned to read English, for the commonly used 
introductory textbook, Cheever’s Accidence, consisted of the barest dry 
summary of the form of Latin grammar without illustrative sentences 
or reading material. But pedagogues in those days thought that such 
mechanical drudgery improved the memory and that doing what was 
difficult, disagreeable, and otherwise useless strengthened the character 
and sweetened the disposition. The main purpose of the school, it was 
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declared, was to prepare leaders for church and state. As one considers. 
the barren pabulum of the curriculum it is impossible to see any 
material contribution that it possibly could make to the declared objec- 
tive. It is a question whether we marvel more at the persistence of 
pupils that enabled them to memorize the mass of meaningless mate- 
rial or at the stupidity of the schoolmasters who blindly followed an 
outworn tradition. 

The hardy and persistent Colonial youth survived, at the expense, 
it may safely be surmised, of such development of abilities as the civi- 
lization of the time needed. The real education they got was outside 
the school. The natural gifts that enabled some boys to master difficult 
and abstract set tasks also enabled them later to surpass their fellows 
in other mental tasks. That to our ancestors seemed a proof that their 
educational program was successful. No one was disturbed by what 
should have been obvious, that these boys were not prepared for life 
in their own civilization, that they never used in the service of church 
or of state what they had learned, and that never again would they 
attempt to "learn" as they had been forced to do in school. Such 
"education" seems to us now a brutal cramming of relatively use- 
less learning into docile youth and a ruthless selection of the 
type that could succeed anyway with consequent neglect of all 
others, 

Much water has run under the bridge since the Latin Grammar 
School, but it has not entirely washed away the old notions of what edu- 
cation should be. There still are teachers who believe that pupils should 
unquestioningly attempt to learn what is set before them, whether or 
not they understand its possible contribution to the effectiveness or 
happiness of their lives. Perhaps, they argue, use will be found for it 
later. Sometimes they themselves do not recognize or are concerned 
with the values of what they teach; they accept what others have pre- 
sented in textbooks and syllabi and use such skill as they have to teach 
it in units isolated from use. All this results in more or less temporary 
learning, much of which has evaporated when demands for it come, 
and it is difficult to see how it contributes to those qualities of initiative, 
invention, and independence in self-direction which are generally 
recognized as desirable in the educated adult. This kind of teaching 
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is easy, unintelligent, ineffective for the pupils, and preventive of 
professional growth by the teachers. 

The New Education and Purposeful Learning. Despite the lingering 
effects of the old tradition there has developed a new education which 
enjoys the approval of almost every teacher. In principle, the new 
education deprecates the teaching of anything for its transfer values 
alone, recognizing, first, that such transfer as is possible is most likely 
to occur when learning is concerned with facts and principles in such 
practical situations as probably will recur; and second, that while 
attempting to teach that which may transfer it is economical to teach 
useful applications at the same time. It has no faith in “discipline” as 
an end in itself, having found that even educational leaders do not 
agree on the definition of discipline or on the kinds of applications or 
subjects that are supposed to produce a disciplined mind. Whatever 
is desirable in the-way of discipline can best result as a by-product of 
obviously useful learning. The new education disapproves effort with- 
out intelligent direction to a clearly seen and desired objective. 

Among other things, the new education holds that the school should 
teach pupils to do better the desirable things that they will do anyway 
and to reveal to them higher activities, at the same time making these 
activities desired and maximally possible. Among the many implica- 
tions of this principle is one that emphasizes the necessity of learners 
finding problems to solve, proposing means for solution, evaluating 
and applying them until the best are found and the original need is 
satisfied. Pupils need to be taught to do all of these things and they 
need further to be led to the appreciation of other problems and 
opportunities of growth which they will accept as they are convinced 
that they have justifying values. In other words, the new theory be- 
lieves that youth should be made intelligent about their own educa- 
tion, that they should actively participate in formulating or at least in 
understanding and approving its objectives, and that in school they 
should be so taught that they become progressively more able and 
more desirous of carrying on along the same lines, of becoming more 
independently self-directive when the compulsions of school have 
ceased. 

It is evident that the value and importance of everything in life is 
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determined by the objective which one wishes at the time to reach. 
Most of the signs, stores, vehicles, and people observed when walking 
to your office are indifferent stimuli which are often not even perceived 
because you do not identify them with your purpose. But let one 
have a problem of finding a store and at once the signs take on a 
significance because they will help him tø the desired satisfaction. All 
real thinking and learning must therefore be in terms of recognized 
and desired objectives. 

John Dewey has emphasized this fact over and over again in his 
How We Think, a book that every supervisor and teacher should 
know thoroughly. In it he says? 


Demand for the solution of a perplexity is the steadying and guiding 
factor in the entire process of reflection. Where there is no question of 
a problem to be solved or a difficulty to be surmounted, the course of 
suggestions flows on at random; . . . But a question to be answered, an 
ambiguity to be resolved, sets up an end and holds the current of ideas 
to a definite channel. Every suggested channel is tested by its reference 
to this regulating end, by its pertinence to the problem in hand. This 
need of straightening out a perplexity also controls the kind of inquiry 
undertaken. A traveler whose end is the most beautiful path will look 
for other signs and will test suggestions on another basis than if he 
wishes to discover the way to a given city. The nature of the problem 
fixes the end of thought, and the end controls the process of thinking. 


With a purpose to be attained one will not only seek facts that are 
significant and ignore those that are not, but he will persist in the 
seeking, the evaluation, the interpretation, and the application until 
he attains his goal. Intelligent persistence is quite different from docile 
drudgery at tasks set by others. With a purpose of his own one is not 
guessing to satisfy another; he is thinking to satisfy himself. He is not 
a tool blindly used for an unknown or undesired achievement, but a 
human being learning to be self-directive and independent. 

There is much disagreement among teachers as to the wisdom of 
beginning a unit of study with rules, definitions, classifications, or 
general principles. Some see in them a means of giving significance 
to ensuing work on details; others consider that they are meaningless 

3 Second edition, New York, D. C. Heath and Co., 1933, pP- 14-5: 
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until the pupils are acquainted with the facts or phenomena out of 
which they grow. The essential point is that the pupils shall under- 
stand and desire the goals they help to attain. In the words of Dewey; 
even “a flat statement of a general principle may properly come at the 
beginning, provided it is used to challenge attention and not to close 
inquiry." 

Incentives in Learning. Everything that one does is a result of pres- 
sure of some kind. A pupil may study because of external pressure or 
stimulus. He may desire to do what he thinks is his duty, to please 
his teacher or parents, to do what his comrades are doing, to win a 
reward, or to escape punishment. But all these stimuli are extrinsic, 
having no inherent connection with the activity itself. When the in- 
fluence of teacher or parents or comrades or the reward or threatened 
punishment is absent, the activity inevitably ceases. That is the reason 
why so many youth who have successfully “passed” subjects in school 
fail to continue them in later study or to use them in life. The reason 
for the study goes and the activity ceases. 

Fortunately even incentives may have good results. A child driven 
by threats of punishment to taste an unfamiliar food may find it so 
palatable that he later seeks it voluntarily. He may take bitter medicine 
only to please a parent, but it will be effective notwithstanding the 
cause of action. If a teacher is certain that an educative experience is 
necessary or probably contributory to good, he is justified in “taking 
the pupil by the hand kindly, by the arm firmly, by the neck roughly, 
or by the nose insultingly” to insure that he has it. The results may 
justify the means. But this is an uneconomical, ordinarily an in- 
effective, and usually an unnecessary procedure. Whatever good may 
come from it is far more likely to be temporary than permanent, and 
it not infrequently sets up such attitudes of hostility that the pupil 
is antagonistic to the activity and to those who forced it. The use of 
extrinsic incentives probably does more to hinder than to promote 
education. 

Motivation. There is another kind of pressure, however, that is more 
effective and more continuous in its effects. This is motivation, which 
is intrinsic with an activity, pertaining to its very nature. The essence 

4 Op. cit., p. 187. 
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of motivation is the desire for something felt by the one who is to act. 
True motivation cannot exist unless the learner not only knows the 
purpose of the experience that is offered him, but also approves it as 
desirable and accepts it as:his own. Most cogent is the motivation that 
arises from a consciousness of a need. The learner may report the 
need which has arisen from his own experience, or he may be made 
conscious of it by the teacher, or he may be drawn into such ex- 
periences that the desired need automatically emerges. A teacher's 
prime responsibility, if he wishes to cause real effort and true learning, 
is to use as motivation the needs that pupils feel or to reveal to them 
needs that they recognize and are willing to strive to satisfy. If a 
teacher makes his pupils aware of values to themselves in a proposed 
experience, it will be undertaken cheerfully and performed intelli- 
gently. If use is made of the subsequent learning to effect desired 
satisfactions, the next motivation will be more easily achieved. 

Despite the fact that all voluntary learning outside school results 
from true motivation and the general agreement that education is to 
prepare people to do better the desirable things that they will do any- 
way, there are those who deprecate this as “soft pedagogy.” Although 
they usually reserve for themselves the privilege of directing their own 
learning to the satisfaction of needs that they appreciate, they incon- 
sistently argue that youth in school should be taught (which means 
temporarily forced) to perform tasks unquestioningly without under- 
standing their significance. Such people are /audatores temporis acti; 
they find it hard to realize that any procedure different from that to 
which they were accustomed in childhood can be good. But they will 
have to yield to the logic of intelligent and effective progress. 

When the flush of a new-born sun fell first on Eden's green and gold, 

Our father Adam sat under the Tree and scratched with a stick in the 

mould; 
And the first rude sketch that the world had seen was joy to his mighty 
heart, 

Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves, “It’s pretty, but is it Art”? $ 

Habit Formation. The new education lays as much emphasis on the 
importance of habit formation as did the old. But it insists that habits 

5 Rudyard Kipling, “The Conundrum of the Workshops.” 
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are more effectively formed when the learner is conscious that he is 
acquiring a way of acting that will result in definite satisfactions to 
himself. Always he sees the end desired and he intelligently selects 
and acquires what he needs to achieve that end. Everyone knows that 
mechanical practice does not make perfect, and that even such progress 
as results is not economically achieved. The learner must realize what 
practice is necessary for attaining a desired skill for a desired objective 
and he must be constantly conscious of the advancement toward the 
goal that the practice accomplishes. From interest come attention and 
intelligent effort. 

Psychology also emphasizes the importance of “readiness” for effec- 
tive learning. “Stultitia est venatum ducere invitos canes" ("It is 
foolish to take to hunt dogs that don't want to go"), wrote Plautus 
long ago. And it is equally true today that if we want a youth to 
learn effectively we must first make him want to learn. We must 
activate him by intrinsic motives, not attempt to stimulate him by 
external incentives that are temporary in effect and distracting from 
true learning. “The best, indeed the only, preparation needed,” "is 
arousal to a perception of something that needs explanation, something 
unexpected, puzzling, peculiar. When the feeling of a genuine perplex- 
ity lays hold of any mind (no matter how the feeling arises) that mind 
is alert and enquiring, because stimulated from within." The words in 
parentheses abundantly justify a teacher in departing from the prob- 
lems of which youth are conscious, problems frequently trivial in im- 
portance and temporary in nature, and in revealing those of convinc- 
ingly greater and more permanent value. 

The strength of the contention that motivated work is most effective 
does not depend wholly on the abstract logic of the argument or on 
introspection to find what is most effective in our own learning. Care- 
fully planned and controlled experiments have abundantly proved that 
motives are highly effective in producing the most rapid, the most 
economical, and the most permanent learning. 

A Thesis Proposed. "This discussion suggests the practical thesis that 
may be proposed for the consideration of the supervisor. 

For every learning unit pupils should propose a purpose, or else 

ê Dewey, op. cit., p. 268. 
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comprehend, approve, and adopt as their own the purpose proposed 
by the teacher. 

It should be remembered that à learning unit may be shorter than 
a single class period or that it may extend over several periods. There 
should be in the pupils’ minds a hierarchy of purposes, one or more 
for the entire unit, and at least one for each contributory subdivision. 
Thus pupils should understand and approve the purposes of studying 
Problems of Democracy, and they should similarly understand and 
approve the purposes of each’ major problem, such as “How can a 
citizen learn to vote intelligently?” “What should determine the rela- 
tions of capital and labor?” and “What taxes are most equitable?” 
Study of these problems will be broken into units each having such 
purposes as “To understand the values of preferential voting,” “To 
learn the advantages and disadvantages of collective bargaining,” or 
“To compute one’s income tax.” 

IN INFORMAL EDUCATION. In informal education it is entirely possible 
and usually wise for a teacher to use any problem or interest that 
seems to the learner important at the time. On a camping trip a 
father uses the questions that his children raise about faults in a 
rocky cliff, the food or nesting of the bass, the stars in the sky, or the 
flowers in the fields to give them such information as he thinks good 
for them and to initiate habits of accurate observation, of setting up 
and proving hypotheses, and of drawing sound conclusions. The 
teacher in David Starr Jordan’s fascinating “Story of a Stone” prob- 
ably taught the children more that was good when he gave time to 
the “petrified honeycomb” that had aroused their curiosity than if he 
had followed the normal program of the curriculum. The biology 
teacher who refused to answer the pupils' excited questions about a 
golden-shafted woodpecker that had flown into the room because 
“we don’t get to birds for two weeks yet” missed an opportunity which 
he could probably not recapture when the topic came normally in 
the course of study. 

IN FORMAL EDUCATION. Even in formal education a teacher will often 
be wise to scrap the assigned lesson and satisfy a need or develop a 
keen interest that is prominent at the time in pupils” minds. Thus a 
geometry teacher deferred discussion of Proposition IX in Book I to 
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explain to the pupils who were at the same time taking woodwork 
how to use a protractor in order to cut molding at any given angle. 
A music teacher altered his plan in`order to study with the class a 
sonata that would be played by a visiting pianist before the school. 
A teacher of hygiene temporarily abandoned the lesson on inoculation 
in order to teach the boys who were going on a camping trip the 
poisonous plants that they wanted to know how to identify and avoid. 
Each of these teachers recognized the “readiness” that is essential to 
economical learning, and he seized the opportunity for effective 
teaching even at the inconvenience of changing a plan previously 
made. 

But in formal education there is a limit to the frequency and extent 
to which a teacher can depart from a course of study which is presum- 
ably organized in the way in which it can be most economically and 
effectively taught. (Unfortunately this presumption is not always 
sound. The less sound it is, the more justification for any departure 
that promises good results.) It is futile for a teacher to encourage a 
project that a boy proposes to build an elaborately carved cabinet of 
oak when he’has not yet learned skillfully to use a saw and a plane. 
In attempting the project the boy may learn much about the use of 
tools, but he can learn more economically if his interest can be directed 
to a simpler project that uses more easily worked stock. A carefully 
prepared course of study which is graded from the easily accomplished 
to the increasingly difficult, which insures vocabulary and understood 
formulae before they are needed, and which leads to an understanding 
and appreciation of knowledge organized for effective use has values 
that cannot permit it to be disrupted for light reasons. But seldom is 
it so sacred and inviolable that it cannot be reorganized or temporarily 
laid aside when pupils have a real need that can be satisfied or a 
lively interest that can be developed or directed. 

Some teachers in their enthusiasm for the philosophy that empha- 
sizes the importance of using the learner's recognized needs and 
interests have gone to an indefensible extreme, maintaining that no 
learning experiences shall be imposed or even proposed by teachers. 
Such an extreme position would result in an unfortunate limitation. 
Thorndike has well said that one function of education is to create 
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new needs. The acceptance of a need suggested by others is as impor- 
tant as the recognition of a need that already exists. 

Pupil Purposes not Always Sufficient. Although the preplexities, 
challenges to curiosity, interests, and needs recognized and proposed 
by learners are powerfully motivating to thought and true learning, 
they are not in themselves always sufficient. An important function of 
the teacher is not only to help pupils recognize their own needs, 
evaluate them, and plan for their-satisfactions, but also to reveal other 
and higher needs and to make them desired. “When the feeling of 
genuine perplexity” or the feeling of a genuine need “lays hold on any 
mind (no matter how the feeling arises)” that mind becomes moti- 
vated to true learning. This enforces the second part of the thesis, that 
the teacher has an obligation to make pupils understand, approve, 
and accept as their own the purposes that he proposes. 

Some teachers who accept the extreme doctrine that education should 
be confined altogether to the problems proposed by pupils often 
deceive their charges and sometimes themselves by beginning with 
what is proposed and cleverly leading the attention on to something 
that they themselves think worthy of study. By a kind of verbal 
prestidigitation these teachers lead the pupils’ attention for the pro- 
posed topic to another somewhat related and then on by similar steps 
to a topic that would never have been thought of by the pupils. It is 
not hard to do. Tomato soup suggests tin cans; tin cans suggest billy 
goats; billy goats suggest initiation; initiations suggest secret orders, 
one of which is Masonry, which is reputed to have been founded by 
King Solomon; he also built the great temple; and that suggests 
religion, in the teacher’s mind a highly desirable subject for study. 
Many a class has been led from interest in card playing to the mathe- 
matical laws of probability, from a desire for a job to consideration of 
the correct form of letter writing, from curiosity about liquor to study- 
ing the chemical esters—almost without knowing that interest has 
been redirected. Such subtle skill in leading from a topic of temporary 
interest but promising of little value to another unthought of but 
highly fruitful for study is not to be deprecated if it succeeds in taking 
the pupils along and convinces them that the teacher’s proposal is 
worthy of their best effort. 
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Thesis not Consistently Applied. That the thesis under discussion 
is not consistently applied in our schools can be seen by observing 
representative lessons. Many teachers will be found using the interests 
and recognized needs of the pupils to direct and motivate their learn- 
ing, but many others are requiring the study of subject matter that is 
presented in isolation as if it had justifying values in itself. Pupils are 
forced by extrinsic stimuli to solve thousands of abstract problems in 
mathematics, to perform scores of “experiments” in science with no 
clear perception of the ultimate advantages they are supposed to derive. 
What might be a real educational experience with recognized and 
convincing purposes constantly in mind becomes drudgery performed 
because of a desire “to pass the course,” to please parents or teachers, 
to avoid punishment, or to enter a higher institution where the same 
kind of requirement is likely to be met. 

The fact that some pupils learn to do set tasks with a degree of 
enthusiasm and with satisfactions at accomplishment and that a few 
are stimulated to pursue such study into specialization should not 
blind our eyes to the bad results, The majority of pupils, for whom the 
school has just as real a responsibility, never acquire enthusiasm for 
work the meaning of which they do not appreciate, and they never 
experience the joy of consistent success which drives them on to con- 
tinued study. And the gifted and successful might progress faster and 
acquire more if they were permitted to understand the purposes that 
should give direction to their work. 

Results of Purposeless Study. Study without the understanding and 
acceptance of purposes which give it meaning and should determine 
every step results in a dependence on others for direction. It cannot 
result in the independence that is necessary for success outside of 
school. Moreover, it prevents the understanding of relative values. 


Pupils who in matters of practical experience have a ready and acute 
perception of the difference between the significant and the meaning- 
less often reach in school subjects a point where all things seem equally 
important and equally unimportant; where one thing is just as likely 
to be true as another; and whose intellectual effort is expended, not in 
discriminating between things, but in trying to make verbal connections 
between words. .. . They begin to use a measure of value and of 
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reality for school subjects different from the measure they employ for 
the affairs of life that make a vital appeal. They tend to become intel- 
lectually irresponsible; they do not ask for the meaning of what they 
learn, in the sense of what difference it makes to the rest of their beliefs 
and to their actions. . . . [They] become mentally mixed, mixed not 
only about particular things, but also about the basic reasons that make 
things worthy of belief." 


The procedure in some classes reminds one of the dialogue between 
a vagrant angel and a tramp by the side of the road, as reported by 
H. G. Wells. 


“Ever heard of a pithed frog?” inquired the Tramp. 

“Pithed frog?” said the Angel. “No.” 

“Irs a thing these here vivisectionists do. They takes a frog and they 
cuts out his brains and they shoves in a bit of pith in the place of 'em. 
Well, that there village is full of pithed human beings." 

“Is that so?" said the Angel. 

“That’s so—you take my word for it. Every one of ’em ’as.’ad their 
brains cut out and chunks of rotten touchwood put in the place of 'em. 
And you see that little red place there?" 

""That's called the national school," said the Angel. 

“Yes—that’s where they piths 'em," said the Tramp. “Tf they ’ad 
brains they'd 'ave ideas, and if they ’ad ideas they’d think for them- 
selves. But you can go through that village from end to end and never 
meet anybody doing as much.” 

“Is it a painful operation?” asked the Angel. 

“In parts. Though it ain’t the heads that get hurt. And it lasts a long 
time. They take 'em young into that school, and they says to 'em, 
*Come in 'ere and we'll improve your minds,’ they says, and in the little 
kiddies go as good as gold. And they begins shovin' it into them. Bit 
by bit and ’ard and dry, shovin' out the nice juicy brains. Dates and 
lists and things. Out they comes, the brains in the 'eads, and wound up 
nice and tight. They bin pithed." 5 


Studying without a clear purpose accepted as one’s own leads to 
bad concomitant learning. Pupils mistake the memorization of verbal 
phrases for real learning; they cannot perceive relative values, for they 


" Dewey, op. cit., pp- 44-45» 32733- 
8 Slightly adapted from H. G. Wells, The Wonderful Visit. 
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lack the criterion of purpose to give meaning to details; they accept 
what they are told without justifying reasons; they persist in effort 
not because of a state of doubt which is the stimulus to thorough 
inquiry, but because of extrinsic temporary pressure. In consequence, 
for the most part they go out of school thoroughly unable to find 
problems for themselves, to decide whether or not the problems are 
worthy of attention, to devise and evaluate means of solving them, 
and to do something worth while with the results. Moreover, they 
have been taught to be satisfied with the form of learning, and they 
are not disturbed by the fact that acquired procedures are not effective 
in the lives they must lead. 

Immediate and Remote Purposes. In infancy a purpose must be 
immediate; in the kindergarten children can be kept working for a 
party only a few days remote. By the secondary school age there is 
such maturity that pupils can be motivated by purposes the full 
accomplishment of which lies considerably in the future. The thesis 
does not imply that in secondary-school classes every purpose must be 
of a kind that can be achieved in one day or one week or even one 
year. Youth will have learned to consider and adopt as their own 
purposes the full satisfaction of which will lie far in the future or 
even those that can never be completely fulfilled. These, however ex- 
tensive, will indicate contributing purposes, and they in turn will 
indicate others that are small enough to be achieved in perhaps a 
single lesson unit. The important thing is not the immediacy of the 
objective but the clearness with which it is perceived and the whole- 
heartedness with which it is approved or desired. 

Every teacher should be concerned all the time to build up in the 
pupils’ minds hierarchies of purposes, proceeding both from the 
ultimate to the subordinate necessary ones and from the immediate 
purpose of a single study unit to the larger and ever larger ones that 
find their meaning in some ultimate objective of education. This is 
not an easy task or one that can be achieved once for all by a single 
statement. It requires skill and patience to reveal purposes, to make 
them convincing to the pupils; to show the necessity and the contribu- 
tion of each to the next higher, which has already been approved, and 
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to keep the hierarchy so constantly in mind that there is the unending 
pressure of intelligent motivation. 

Advantages. The advantages in improving the education of youth 
which follow from the acceptance of this thesis in supervision are very 
considerable, and justify whatever effort must be made in influencing 
and guiding teachers. 

1. In the first place, a teacher cannot give hospitable consideration to 
the purposes proposed by pupils or assume responsibility for revealing 
his own purposes so that they are understood and accepted without 
developing an improved attitude toward the children he is trying to 
teach, He will understand better the interests, the needs, the ingenuity, 
and the limitations of youth. when he understands what they want to 
do for their own education. He will respect their personalities and 
more readily adapt his plans to suit their educational needs. In this 
way the educative process will become more human; it will get away 
from any assumption that the teacher is mechanically to cram learning 
into the ears of receptive robots. 

2. Acceptance of the thesis will inevitably tend to improve the 
quality of the teacher’s own purposes. When he gives hospitable con- 
sideration to the interests and needs of which pupils are conscious, 
he is likely to recognize some means of enriching his instruction. And 
he cannot make the purposes that he has in mind convincing to the 
pupils unless he has first made the justification of them entirely con- 
vincing to himself. Accepting the thesis, a teacher cannot safely attempt 
instruction which is not soundly purposeful, nor can he safely an- 
nounce a good purpose and then abandon it in the course of instruc- 
tion. Youth are too keen to permit that, especially if they have been 
informed, as they should be, that they have a right to understand and 
to approve the plan of the education in which they are expected ac- 
tively to participate. 

3. Application of the thesis should result gradually in an increase 
on the part of the pupils of interest, initiative, self-confidence, and 
growing independence. There is a vast difference between studying 
to satisfy a teacher and studying to satisfy a need of recognized worth. 
When attempting to satisfy a teacher of art who is going to develop 
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an appreciation of good spacing in a composition without definitely 
sharing the purpose, pupils are entirely willing to move an object one 
way or another, to modify its size, or to remove it altogether from 
their drawing at the teacher’s suggestion. They shoot at a target 
without seeing it. By following directions to aim higher or lower, 
move to the right or to the left on successive attempts they may 
ultimately learn where the target is, but this is neither intelligent nor 
economical learning. 

4. Acceptance of the thesis will tend to foster growth by pupils in 
the power to invent or discover means of successful achievement and 
to evaluate them for use. Knowledge of the purpose of the activity is 
the only thing that will explain the means. The Sunday School teacher 
who lined up her pupils at a picnic and told them to “Race!” had no 
idea of this basic principle. The boys, wiser than she about foot races, 
very properly asked how long the race would be, for they knew that 
the sprint demanded for a short dash was entirely wrong for beginning 
a mile run. Pupils are sometimes observed at a blackboard "stuck" 
on a problem in mathematics because they do not know or care about 
the purpose. When questioned by the teacher as to what to do next, 
they hopefully suggest “Add?” or “Divide?”, the rising inflection 
indicating that, ignorant of the purpose, they cannot select the means 
appropriate for its solution, 

In any non-school activity pupils are not only ready to make sugges- 
tions as to how to accomplish what they want, but frequently they 
are fertile in inventing novel and ingenious means of procedure. This 
is precisely what is wanted in school activities. The essential stimulus 
is, of course, a purpose that is understood and so approved that it is 
wholeheartedly adopted as their own. There can be no question but 
that the exercise in proposing means, in evaluating them in terms of 
their probable effectiveness, and then in using them with skill is 
highly desirable in education that looks toward independent and self- 
reliant work. 

It is easier, of course, to apply the principle under discussion in some 
learning activities than in others. Clear and convincing purposes that 
challenge pupils’ interest and ingenuity are not difficult to propose 
in shop, home economics, English composition, and health education, 
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for example; but even in such activities teachers are frequently found 
telling the pupils exactly what to learn or do without giving them the 
opportunity that assuredly leads to growth in independence. Greater 
application of this principle is possible in every school activity. Teachers 
will be ingenious to find means of application if the supervisor leads 
them thoroughly to believe in its potency to achieve the kind of 
education most desired for youth. 

5. Acceptance of the thesis results in more work by the pupils. It 
is a mistaken notion that boys and girls wish to escape work. There 
is nothing that they seek to avoid more than idleness, as may be 
proved by observing their ceaseless activity and by hearing the ques- 
tion repeated in free time, “What can we do now?” What they do 
wish to escape is work the values of which they do not appreciate. 
Every teacher can give innumerable instances of youth putting forth 
great effort and exercising great cleverness to get out of doing what 
they are not convinced is worth doing. 

In a shop class a group of boys frittered away a whole term without 
completing the single project that the teacher had in mind, the making 
of a costumer, an upright with pegs on which to hang articles of 
clothing. Instead of telling the pupils what they were to make and 
leading them to want to make it, the teacher first told the boys to get 
from the stockroom pieces of wood 3” x 3" x 46". Not knowing 
what the stock was to be used for, the boys had no opportunity to 
judge whether oak or pine or maple or birch would be best; they had 
no option but to find a piece of the exact measurements, though 
obviously there was possible a considerable amount of tolerance. As a 
result of such procedure there resulted continued confusion as each 
boy brought his piece of wood for approval and for direction as to 
what to do next. Gradually the shop became a bedlam; the boys 
dawdled at their work and invented many means of killing time. 
That this is an extreme illustration of poor teaching is readily ad- 
mitted; but it is an accurate report of what actually happened in a 
metropolitan school. 

These boys were not unwilling to work. During the same term 
the Scout Master proposed that each patrol make something for use 
on their weekly hikes. The Eagle Patrol decided to make a trek cart. 


* 
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The members first decided what they wanted and then developed their 
plans. Because of limitations of space, the cart had to be made so that 
it could easily be taken apart and stored. Suggestions as to size, mate- 
rial, and other uses to which the cart could be put were made and 
discussed by the boys themselves. After decisions, they drew the work- 
ing plans, computed the cost, raised the money, bought the materials, 
and made the cart, doing all the work except the blacksmithing; and 
when the job was completed they drew it on foot more than five miles 
to give a demonstration before a group of Scout Masters. From begin- 
ning to end the project consumed only five weeks of spare time. The 
boys were not unwilling to work at something that they understood 
and wanted. 

A teacher of French who had difficulty in getting his pupils to hand 
in exercises of fifteen sentences three times a week interested them in 
corresponding with children in France. The letters ran from two to 
fifteen pages. A teacher of mathematics explained how Eratosthenes 
in the third century s.c. computed the size of the earth, and as a 
result a group of boys voluntarily repeated this computation and others 
such as that by Posidonius, and then were carried on by their interest 
to further extra work in trigonometry. A teacher.of biology told his 
class of Aristotle’s marvelous discoveries, without a microscope, of 
shellfish, and three pupils in their spare time used the same methods 
with crayfish, later confirming their observations by extensive readings 
and the use of modern laboratory instruments. A teacher of English 
found that a pupil as a result of the class study of Macbeth had read 
all of Shakespeare's plays during one summer and had written an 
essay on his knowledge of plants. Such illustrations can be indefinitely 
multiplied. 

Pupils are not afraid of work. They will exercise themselves might- 
ily on anything that challenges their interest or arouses a desire. Obvi- 
ously neither interest nor desire will be aroused unless what pupils 
are asked to do is motivated by a purpose that they understand and 
accept as their own. 

As a result of a careful study. Crawford reported? that "purpose, 
appreciable by the student, strongly influences his academic motiva- 

9 Albert B. Crawford, Incentives to Study, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929- 
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tion and, thereby, his accomplishments.” He found that on the whole 
students do more work on extra-curricular activities, the purposes of 
which they understand and approve, than on their academic studies, 
that they do more valuable and effective work in elective than in 
required. courses, especially when the requirements of the latter lie 
outside the field of special interests, and that the intellectually gifted 
student has in this country for some time been the least stimulated and 
the most neglected in assuring him purposes in which he can whole- 
heartedly believe. 

6. Application of this thesis results in more intelligent work. A 
rural school teacher who knew English grammar was corrected for 
saying “He don’t,” a friend recalling “I do, thou dost, he does, he does 
not, he doesn’t.” He exclaimed, “Is that what conjugations are for?” 
He had done years of work on grammar, but it had not been intel- 
ligent work. A class of pupils were drilled daily until they knew the 
prepositions in alphabetic order. Fearing their teacher, they worked 
hard, but they did not work intelligently: they knew no value in 
learning an alphabetic arrangement of prepositions and they never 
realized that a part of speech is determined by a word’s function. 
Down, for example, may be a preposition, a noun, a verb, or an adverb. 
Children who had memorized the Pledge of Allegiance and who gave 
it with apparent enthusiasm daily in assembly, when required to write 
it wrote “Plegure legions,” “in the visible,” and the like, revealing 
unintelligent understanding and a useless exercise. No wonder pupils 
become "pithed" with purposelessly learned "dates and lists and 
things." 

Intelligent work is possible only when a learner knows the purpose 
and adopts it as his own because achievement will lead to something 
that he recognizes as good for himself. A paramount requirement, 
then, of good teaching is that it uses the purposes proposed by pupils 
or else that it leads the pupils to comprehend, approve, and adopt as 
their own the purposes proposed by the teacher. With such purposes 
pupils can discover or invent and evaluate means to use, they can aim 
always toward a clearly perceived and desired goal, they will develop 
self-confidence and the ability to work independently, and they will 
exert themselves according to their capacity. 
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7. Finally, acceptance of this thesis will lead to more economical 
learning. A man strolling in the fields day after day may eventually 
become familiar with the birds, but not so surely or in so short a time 
as if he went to the fields with the purpose of identifying as many 
birds as possible. A youth who had watched his father many times 
adjust the teeth of a harrow found that when he had to do it himself 
he had learned almost nothing of how to do the job correctly; he had 
utterly failed to comprehend the principle of setting the harrow teeth 
because he had no purpose in the idle watching he had done. Everyone 
has learned what a penny is, but few of us can pass an examination 
on its details, for we have had no purpose to learn in which direction 
Lincoln's head faces or the inscription above it. Human beings learn 
an astounding number of things incidentally, but unless there is a 
conscious, controlling purpose there is no assurance that they will learn 
any given thing and there is certainty that the learning will be waste- 
ful of time. 

There is so much to be learned in this civilization of ours and so 
little time in which to learn it that every means of economy should 
be used. The essential for economical learning is devotion to a purpose; 
without that one cannot know what is important or what can safely be 
neglected. A boy economically learns football signs because he wants 
to cooperate in making a play go smoothly for a gain; a girl econom- 
ically learns the details of a model dress because she wishes to copy 
it so that she may be in style. Similarly pupils economically memorize 
parts in a play that they are to present; they economically improve 
their enunciation that they may be understood; and they economically 
learn to introduce at the proper moment the stage business that the 
audience may be pleased. 

A Student's Illustration. A student who had got the idea that is ex- 
pressed by the thesis wrote the following critical and constructive 
paper. It is presented with a minimum of editing. 


These teachers are dumb clucks! They are always taking us from one 
place to another—they say advancing—in education, and they wonder 
why we can’t find our way to those places again. Or why we don’t 
try. 

I don’t know enough about studies to make an illustration of what 
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I mean by using them, but here’s the way a teacher would get us from 
New York to Philadelphia. He would say, “Now, boys and girls, some- 
time in your life you will want to know the way to Philadelphia.” 
(Sez you! mutters the class.) “So we will spend this month learning 
the way.” Off to Philadelphia we go; we don’t know why. But since 
the teacher is driving us, we go—sort of free passengers going along 
because our teachers and maybe our parents expect us to. The teacher 
is scared that if he doesn’t drive, we wouldn’t go, and that’s just about 
right. But we have a pretty good time. We like to be together and 
there’s a lot to talk about and occasionally something funny by the 
roadside. But our minds are on our own affairs—baseball, dates, radio, 
boats—lots of different things. Philadelphia doesn’t mean a thing to 
us. 

Since the teacher is driving, we don’t worry about anything except 
the names of the towns we go through. On the examination if we can 
name the towns from New York only as far as Elizabeth we fail. But 
if we can name them as far as Trenton, we pass, even though that is 
still thirty-three miles from Philadelphia. None of us could find our way 
again. Some couldn’t even drive a car without help. 

Of course anybody but a teacher knows that the fellow who drives 
the car can always remember best how to make the trip a second time. 
The passengers aren’t usually interested. When they are taken on the 
trip they are thinking about something else. This is the reason we 
fellows don’t show up so well when we have to make the trip alone. 

Suppose the teachers should go about it a different way. If they want 
us to go to Philadelphia, they should show us just what Philadelphia 
has to offer and they’d make us want to go. Maybe we'd like to see 
Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell, maybe we'd like to apply for 
a job, maybe we'd like to inspect the boats that Essington is building, 
maybe we'd like to look over the radio plant at Camden. All of us are 
interested in something in Philadelphia, or would be interested if we 
knew about it. All that the teacher needs to do is to show us what 
Philadelphia has to offer and we'll want to go. Then he can take the 
back seat, maybe giving a suggestion now and then—we'll get to 
Philadelphia someway—by automobile, bicycle, or hitch-hiking—we'll 
get there! If the teacher has ever before permitted us to make a trip 
alone, we'll use the information learned then in making the new trip. 
We fellows will drive this time because we want to get there today. We 
won't be content to stop at Elizabeth or Trenton and we aren’t likely 
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to turn off the road to some other town. As we feel that we are likely 
to make the trip a second time, we will learn and remember the way. 
This time we are doing the driving to get something we want. 


Means of Helping Teachers to Make Learning Purposeful. The im- 
portance of the thesis that for every study unit pupils should propose 
a purpose or else comprehend, approve, and adopt as their own the 
purpose proposed by the teacher lays a great responsibility on the 
supervisor. His first challenge is to convince the teachers that the 
thesis is soundly justified by common sense, by the accepted modern 
theories of education, and by psychology; his second, to lead them to 
realize the extent to which it is not generally applied, with the con- 
sequent bad results; and his third, to help them skillfully and con- 
tinuously to make application in their daily work. 

It is easy to make a good case for the thesis, to show that it is 
violated in a large percentage of the practice in almost every school, 
and to reveal the consequent ineffectiveness of teaching. It is relatively 
easy to get from teachers expressions of approval of the ideal. But it 
will be a difficult and a never-ending task to help teachers to learn 
how to translate the ideal into consistent practice. No supervisor can 
expect to achieve in one or two or three general meetings or in a few 
conferences full understanding, complete conviction, or the necessary 
‘development of powers. The very difficulty of the challenge emphasizes 
the necessity of keeping continually at it. 

The explanation and the general justification of the thesis can be 
made by a number of the means suggested in the first portion of the 
chapter. Especially important are meetings of the entire staff followed 
by discussions in smaller groups of teachers in the same subject fields 
or on the same grade level of instruction. In the group meetings there 
may well be a study of reported lessons and of units in textbooks 
and syllabi with the intent of proposing such modifications as will 
help make pupil learning more purposeful. Lesson plans and proposed 
units of instruction, especially when beginning new topics, may well 
be discussed and improved. Directed observation and demonstration 
lessons may profitably be used and discussed, and both recognition of 
successful effort and praise for it should be tactfully expressed. 

But by its very nature this thesis demands adaptation of instruction 
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to the special characteristics of every group of pupils. The lesson plan 
that proves successful with one group may need drastic modification 
for another with different interests and needs. The lesson plan, how- 
ever successful it may have proved with one group, needs to be adapted 
and left more or less fluid in preparation for stimulating learning by 
another class. For this reason the supervisor needs to lay a firm founda- 
tion for his work in helping teachers to achieve a thorough under- 
standing of the principle and a wholehearted conviction that it is both 
sound and practicable, With this beginning, achieved mostly in faculty 
and group meetings, he can enter upon his campaign of individual 
and highly personal help. 

The following are some suggestions which a supervisor may offer 
to teachers, by way of helping them to apply the thesis which has 
been discussed. 

1. Be sure that in planning a study unit you have a purpose that is 
worthy, definite, and as far as possible specific to the pupils to be 
taught. The relations of these purposes to each other, all looking 
toward an ultimate educational objective, should always be clearly in 
mind, Unless the teacher has such purposes, he will be able to make 
little progress in helping pupils to propose sound purposes or to adopt 
as their own the purposes proposed for them. 

2. Strive constantly to reduce to the vanishing point the use of 
artificial incentives—such as examinations, marks, penalties, threats, 
extrinsic rewards, parental approval, and the prestige of the subject— 
and emphasize the intrinsic value of the experience itself, Such ex- 
trinsic incentives as mentioned have deep roots in the experiences of 
pupils outside as well as in the school, and their potency must be 
recognized, but often they are an obstacle to the development of 
appreciation of more important, more effective, and more lasting in- 
trinsic motives for learning. 

3. Set the stage to arouse a feeling of need. This may be a need for 
some activity leading to a concrete realization or it may be a need 
for satisfying intellectual curiosity. By introducing an element of 
intellectual challenge, there can be created a genuine interest that 
stimulates the proposal of sound purposes or the appreciation of those 
that are suggested. 
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4. Become well informed as to the community life, the activities 
carried on outside the school, the interests, and the needs of the 
pupils, the immediate and the eventual, those of which they are con- 
scious and those for which they can be led to desire satisfactions. The 
farther education advances, the more pupils develop interests and a 
desire for needs beyond those of their immediate environment. But 
it must be constantly remembered that one most easily and surely 
advances by beginning where he is. There is no real progress by the 
teacher unless he takes his pupils with him. He has to know the 
activities, interests, and felt needs in order to use them as the begin- 
ning for advance. 

5. Plan units of experience which, beginning in what is known and 
valued, call forth the originality, ingenuity, and inventiveness of pupils 
in proposing purposes. Pupils are able to propose purposes as is evident 
by their voluntary activities, purposes which usually are indicative of 
what they wish to achieve. A teacher's challenge is to make pupils 
conscious of new needs and to develop in them the ability more and 
more independently to satisfy them. The good habits outside of school 
must be introduced, directed, and made better in the classroom. 

6. Learn to be hospitable to purposes suggested by pupils. Evaluate 
them fairly and relate them in the pupils’ minds to the important 
objectives that they desire or can be made to desire. In attempting to 
apply the thesis under consideration a teacher will often be annoyed 
by the remoteness of the purposes proposed by pupils from the matter 
in hand or the objectives that he has in mind. Similarly pupils are 
often annoyed by the remotenesses of the purposes proposed by a 
teacher from the interests or needs that they feel important at the 
time. A wise teacher has to develop understanding and patience, often 
abandoning his own purpose and plan or modifying it so as to utilize 
the intelligent and entirely proper interests of the pupils, Sometimes, 
of course, purposes proposed by pupils are too remote from the busi- 
ness in hand to be considered in the classroom. Whether or not the 
purposes can be utilized in any way for the pupils’ education the 
teacher will have to decide. But often the interests will be productive 
of valuable results if they are directed to objectives of which both the 
pupils and the teacher can approve. 
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7. Encourage the pupils continually to set larger, more worth-while, 
and still achievable goals for themselves. As these are set and desired, 
the pupils will develop the desired habit of proposing contributing 
purposes and of intelligently devising means of achieving them. 

8. Allow the pupils increasingly to decide, using the objectives that 
they have formulated as desirable for them, which of the proposals 
made by their fellows are worthy of their approval and adoption. The 
teacher will of course share in the discussion; but the more frequently 
the pupils make the decision, the more capable they become in direct- 
ing their own immediate and later growth. They should learn and 
use the social criterion, the greatest good to the greatest number. 

g. Give the pupil who originates a proposal that is approved oppor- 
tunity to play an important part in carrying it out. Such a practice is 
a proper reward and it encourages others to use their own powers with 
subsequent good results. 

10. Lead pupils to understanding that careful planning results in 
the most assured and most economical results. They can appreciate 
the value of planning for an immediate achievement, and gradually 
they can be led to understand the wisdom of larger plans, even for 
those that concern the work of an entire semester. Participation in 
the formulation of plans of gradually widening scope or understand- 
ing and approval of such plans leads to wiser decisions concerning 
proposals by pupils or by the teacher. 

11. So far as possible allow and encourage the pupils to share in 
making the plan for the next study unit or for the next group of units. 
Usually this plan will grow out of the activities that are being carried 
on. Purposes not fully achieved will provide a starting point for the 
plan for the immediately ensuing work, But occasionally the coopera- 
tively developed plan will lead to the desired objectives by a significant 
departure ‘from what has just been done. A teacher cannot accept 
such a suggestion unless he has in his own mind a sound understand- 
ing of what education is, of the various objectives which it is intended 
to achieve, and of the fact that there are many good means for effective 
achievement, He has to be patient and tolerant to permit the pupils 
to learn by experience under direction which of the means are in 
the long run the best. 
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12. Keep the class discussions to the purpose proposed in the devel- 
oped plan, checking departures from it and the introduction of ex- 
traneous matters not arbitrarily but by showing that they do not lead 
economically, if at all, to achievement of what have been set up as 
goals, either immediate or ultimate. Insti] an attitude of open-minded 
and fair consideration of everything that is proposed with a subsequent 
evaluation and use of what is contributory. In order to instil this atti- 
tude the teacher himself must manifest hospitality to the expressed 
ideas of others, eagerness to understand, fairness to appreciate, and 
ability to use the good to improve and promote the plan of procedure. 

13. In the discussion of a new topic stimulate pupils to find or to 
imagine situations where the knowledge and skills that are being 
acquired can be used profitably and effectively in their own activities 
now or subsequently. Appreciation of probable and even of possible 
uses will not only motivate intelligent learning but it will also lead to 
planning for application, which is so frequently now neglected in 
education, 

14. Learn to capitalize the limitations of equipment by challenging 
pupils to overcome the obstacles to achieving objectives that they de- 
sire. Much of the equipment desired by schools is neither used nor 
found in life situations that must be met, and the more successfully 
pupils learn to utilize in school what they can find or invent the more 
likely they are to do so later. In one school the boys made practically 
all of the equipment that they needed in an elementary science course, 
using materials that they found at home, that they picked up from 
junk, or that they could buy at small cost. In another school with an 
inadequate library classes used books, magazines, and newspapers con- 
tributed by the pupils themselves to supplement their text in social 
studies. Accepting the challenge to overcome the obstacle of limited 
equipment may lead to a more thorough understanding of the purposes 
of the proposed experiences and also to more likelihood that later needs 
outside school will be satisfied by what is available. 

15. Hold repeated individual conferences with pupils who are hard 
to motivate. Find the cause of the difficulty and try to remove that. 
The surest means of helping such pupils is to begin with the interests 
and with the needs of which they are conscious and which they con- 
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sider important. When they have been led by experience to realize that 
the school can furnish desired help on these, the teacher can relate 
existing interests and needs to the plan of the course of study and 
gradually reveal and make desired new and more important ones. 
Some pupils seem dull and unresponsive simply because they have 
never been helped to see that education actually does satisfy the needs 
of which they are conscious or that it can reveal to them higher needs 
than they have ever before imagined and enable them to experience 
satisfying activities. 

16. Devise methods by which pupils can measure their growth in the 
education that they have proposed or approved for themselves. There 
are reports of numerous studies which have found that one of the most 
potent stimuli to growth is a knowledge of progress. The ordinary test 
or formal examination seldom reveals to pupils the extent to which 
they have learned to propose for themselves worthy purposes for study, 
to evaluate those proposed to them, to find and invent suitable means, 
and to know when they have achieved satisfactorily. Tests should do 
all of these things, and pupils should be encouraged to help devise 
those that will and to interpret the results in order that they may be 
encouraged by a knowledge of their own progress and both directed 
and motivated to further effort by understanding of what they still 
need to do. 


Exercises 


1. Review carefully a unit of study which you have recently taught or 
observed, What were the chief purposes of the study? In terms of the cri- 
teria suggested in this chapter, evaluate these purposes. 

2. Revise the outline for this unit of study, making it correspond more 
nearly to educational purposes which are worthy, definite, and specific in 
terms of a particular group of students you have in mind. 

3. Prepare a demonstration lesson which you as supervisor would present 
before a group of teachers illustrating the use of worthy, definite, and spe- 
cific purpose in instruction. 

4. Observe a unit of study taught by a teacher. Together with this teacher 
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analyze the instruction of the unit and ascertain how improvement could be 
achieved through clearer consciousness of purpose. 

5. Every supervisor needs to have some first-hand experience in teaching 
which is based upon cooperative pupil-teacher planning. Prepare to teach a 
lesson which is based upon such planning either in your own class or, if you 
are a non-teaching supervisor, in a class “borrowed” from a colleague. 

6. Evaluate the lesson you have taught, pointing out the advantages 
gained from cooperative pupil-teacher planning and some of the difficulties 
that may be encountered. 

7. Evaluate the purposes proposed by the pupils in this lesson in terms 
of the criteria suggested in the chapter. 

8. Prepare to lead a discussion at a teachers meeting on the subject of 
“cooperative pupil-teacher planning of instruction.” What practical sugges- 
tions should you make to help your colleagues conduct their teaching in 
this way? If possible, hold such discussion with a group of teachers. What 
attitudes do teachers display toward the general idea? Evaluate the effective- 
ness of the discussion. 

9. Observe a lesson or unit of study taught by a teacher which is based 
upon pupil-teacher planning. Discuss this lesson or unit of study with the 
teacher and decide how it could be improved. 
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CHAPTER XII 


CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 


Need for Classroom Observation. Basically the improvement of edu- 
cation is effected through improved instruction, and the promotion of 
the latter is the principal aim of supervision. The supervisor concerned 
with the improvement of instruction must enter the classroom and ob- 
serve the instruction which is being given and the learning which takes 
place, No amount of individual and group conference work or study 
of records or other data can serve to provide sufficient first-hand infor- 
mation about the educational program in action to afford a basis for 
the supervisor to guide that program intelligently. Classroom visits by 
supervisors, while not resented by teachers if they are productive of 
professional help and conducive to growth, are not universally popular, 
and there is a tendency on the part of a good many teachers to dis- 
parage the practice. But the supervisor who would do his job as it 
should be done must accept the obligation to visit classrooms system- 
atically as part of his comprehensive supervisory program. 

It is not the intention to imply that the supervisor, by virtue of his 
position and special responsibilities, shall be the only one with the 
privilege of entering the classroom of a colleague to observe the instruc- 
tion. It should be equally the privilege of every teacher to observe 
other teachers at work and to be observed by them. In a forward- 
looking school or school system classrom observation is not the special 
privilege of the supervisor; rather, a program of systematic inter- 
visiting by teachers is fostered and encouraged. Teachers learn as 


* For an excellent account of such a program in a city school_system, see T. Malcolm 
Brown, “In-Service Training by Observation,” California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 22:438-41, November, 1947. 
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much from other teachers as they do from the supervisor, perhaps 
more. But such practice does not in any way lessen the need for class- 
room visits by the supervisor also: his is the most immediate responsi- 
bility for improving instruction, and the obligation regularly and sys- 
tematically to observe teachers at work must be counted among his 
most important duties. " 

This chapter is concerned with ways in which the supervisor may 
discharge this obligation effectively. Some of the suggestions offered in 
the succeeding pages pertain equally to any visit made by a teacher to 
the classroom of another; in some important instances, however, the 
suggestions apply specifically to the supervisory visit. For example, a 
teacher visiting a colleague does not as a rule make a detailed record of 
his observation nor is he under obligation to offer correction or profes- 
sional criticism; sometimes such visits are made primarily as learning 
experiences, to obtain help and information about teaching procedures, 
or to become better informed about a colleague prior to joining him in 
some common enterprise. Some of the purposes of observation which 
concern the supervisor do not concern a visiting teacher at all or in the 
same degree. The principles which should guide the exchange of visits 
by teachers are important and need to be formulated with considerable 
care by the participating group, and a separate brief discussion will be 
devoted to them in Chapter XV. 

Common Practices. There is not very much carefully collected objec- 
tive evidence of the frequency, kind, and extent of visits to classrooms 
by supervisors,” but it is common knowledge that they “drop in" fre- 
quently and that, as a rule, they do not remain long. Several studies of 
the activities of. elementary-school principals indicate that they make 
about twelve observational visits each week, remaining on the average 
for about twenty minutes. Hampton reports that of the 15 per cent of 
the week devoted by 130 elementary-school principals to the supervision 
of instruction, more than nine-tenths of that time was spent in observa- 
tion, leaving less than two per cent of the entire week for preparation, 


2 Data may be found in James M. Hughes and Ernest O. Melby, Supervision of In- 
struction in High School, Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Co., 1930, and 
in The Superintendent Surveys Instruction, Eighth Yearbook, Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, Washington, 1930. 
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study of the observation, conferences and reports, and other assistance. 
Probably high-school principals do not visit classes so often or stay as 
long. Social studies teachers reported to Hughes and Melby ? that only 
23 per cent of the supervisory visits to them were for a full period and 
that 20 per cent were for a half period; the rest were casual and brief. 
Such data should not set a standard to a supervisor who is planning a 
supervisory program, but should rather reveal an opportunity for im- 
proving on professional practices. 

Visits to classrooms are frequently for the purpose of inspection, 
merely to see that the teacher and the class are on the job and that the 
physical conditions are normal. Sometimes there is no evidence that 
they have any definite purpose: the supervisor drops in, speaks pleas- 
antly to the teacher and perhaps to the pupils, stands around aimlessly 
for a brief time, and departs. There may be a certain amount of value 
from such perfunctory visits, but obviously the possibilities for a con- 
tribution to the improvement of instruction are neither seen nor used. 
It is obvious that there can be no problems shared in common by the 
teacher and the supervisor unless the latter knows at first hand what is 
being attempted in the classrooms—the purposes sought, the materials 
and methods used, the attitudes and reactions of the pupils, and all 
other factors that make for effective learning. And he can get the facts 
far better from his own observation than he can from any report by the 
teacher. 

Teachers’ Attitudes toward Classroom Visits. It is often assumed that 
teachers are terrified by visits of their supervisors and want the fewest 
possible number of them, but such attitudes certainly are not typical. 
How teachers feel toward visits to their classrooms by the supervisor 
will be determined in large part by the experience they have had: if the 
visits have been merely perfunctory with no unpleasant results, teachers 
will be indifferent to them; if supervisors show a professional interest 
and competence in understanding what is being attempted and in help- 
ing toward improvement, teachers will not only be hospitable but also 
eagerly active to have the number of visits increased. A study by the 
High-School First Assistants’ Association in New York City of 1582 
teachers in 34 academic and vocational high schools concluded that “if 

3 Op. cit., p. 36. 
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chairmen continue to have faith in the periodic classroom visit and 
written report as a worthwhile technique of supervision, apparently 
four out of five teachers will go along with them. . . . Young teachers, 
less than five years in service, are most appreciative of criticism. ... .”* 
On the other hand, teachers are inclined to be much less receptive to 
visits when, according to the data obtained by Hughes and Melby,* 
only about one-third of the visits are made for the purpose of improv- 
ing instruction, the others being made for rating, general inspection, 
or social purposes. : 

The attitude of elementary-school teachers is similar: visits are not 
resented when they are productive of professional help. Kyte reported 
that "more visitation and study of classroom problems" was ranked 
fifth of fifteen items of aid desired from principals; Nutt found that 
teachers in four cities rated “more explicit criticisms of lessons taught 
under observation” second among the helps desired from supervisors; ê 
and Southall reported? that teachers ranked high all visits to class- 
rooms for supervisory purposes, placing long visits as third among 36 
items. There is no reason to believe that elementary and high-school 
teachers differ in this respect; very few teachers would be opposed to 
classroom visits by their supervisors if they could be made to appreciate 
visits as part of a comprehensive program for improving instruction, in 
the preparation and conduct of which they were participating. 

Purposes of Classroom Observation. The following statement of pur- 
poses may not be exhaustive, but it should prove suggestive to the 
supervisor who is interested in the improvement of instruction. Purely 
administrative purposes have been intentionally neglected. 

1. To learn the educational practices of each teacher and to evaluate 
them by reference not only to basic principles but also to the practices 
of other teachers. It is a primary responsibility of the supervisor to 
know what each teacher is doing and how effective his efforts are, and 
the most reliable means of obtaining this information is first-hand ob- 


4 James F. Corbett et al., “A Study of Chairmen’s Reports on Class Visits,” High 


Points, 30:33-51, February, 1948. 

5 Op. cit., p. 33+ 

9 These two items from the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
Vol. VII, No. 5, “The Principal as a Supervisor,” November, 1929. 

T The Superintendent Surveys Instruction, pp. 65 ff. 
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servation. In large schools, of course, the principal will be aided by 
reports from heads of departments and special supervisors who have 
repeatedly and carefully observed the teaching; but even such reports 
do not excuse him from the obligation to visit classes and to see for 
himself what is going on. That the rating of teachers on the basis of 
such observation will eventually follow is a matter of course, but that 
is not primarily their purpose. It is to learn what the teacher’s proce- 
dures are in order that the supervisor may know the school in which 
he is employed as professional leader, and to plan for its steady im- 
provement. As he observes he will constantly appraise the practices in 
terms of the basic educational principles that he has accepted. By these 
all teaching will in some respects fall short of the ideal; therefore, lest 
he tend to become overly critical, he should evaluate each procedure 
he observes in terms also of the practices of other teachers in the school. 
He wishes to know how good the teachers are relatively to their col- 
leagues. The wise supervisor will also in order to appreciate the relative 
merit of teaching observe work from time to time in other schools. The 
knowledge that he gains from repeated observations of classes will be 
the basis for his supervisory program. 

2. To discover the especially good and promising characteristics of 
each teacher. This purpose could perhaps be subsumed under the pre- 
ceding one, but its importance warrants its being given separate em- 
phasis. Every teacher does some things better than others, and his 
contribution to the effectiveness of the school is determined in large 
part by his being assigned to those duties that he can do best. One 
characteristic of the efficient supervisor is his ability to discover the 
peculiar talents and aptitudes of each teacher and his ingenuity to de- 
vise means of using them most effectively. A skilled coach may improve 
the ability of each member of the squad to perform in all the track 
and field events; but what he actually does is to assign each man to 
the sprints, the distance runs, the high jump, or the weights according 
to the promise of success that his natural gifts manifest. It is of course 
impossible for a supervisor to be similarly selective in his assignments: 
there are certain things to be taught and there are certain men and 
women to teach them, sometimes with little regard to natural apti- 
tudes, interest, or preparation. But the recognition of obstacles does 
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not impeach the ideal: the supervisor should be constantly alert to dis- 
cover what each teacher can do best, what he gives promise of doing 
even better with opportunity, encouragement, and direction. When 
that is known, the supervisor can sometimes shift assignments, and 
more often he can be prepared to make better assignments the next 
year. 

The discovery of special interests and aptitudes does not always 
involve a shift of assignments of classes or subjects to be taught. More 
often it indicates some special duty—like the encouragement of pupils’ 
outside reading, the collection of specimens for an exhibit, the direction 
of some extra-curricular activity, or personal work with problem cases 
—that may be assigned. And most often it points to the recognition, 
encouragement, and direction of some unusual feature of effective 
teaching, such as skill in teaching the exceptionally bright child or the 
very slow, success in remedial instruction, in stimulating independent 
study and research, or in simple experimentation. A teacher will grow 
most rapidly not in striving to make his poor practices better, but by 
first becoming exceptionally strong in something. What the most prom- 
ising possibilities are, the supervisor can discover best by constantly 
looking for them when observing class teaching. 

3. To discover the needs of teachers. Some needs that teachers have 
they will report to a supervisor whom they believe to be competent 
and willing to help; others they will conceal through fear of criticism 
or a poor rating. There are always important needs, too, which a 
teacher may have but of which he is not aware. That the latter may be 
discovered and that the former may be understood a supervisor must 
observe class after class with his mind alert to the problem. It is not 
sufficient merely to discover and to understand teachers’ needs. During 
the observation and later in preparation of his plans for individual or 
group conferences the supervisor must set himself to analyze the needs, 
to find their causes, and to devise means of cooperative work that 
promise to lead to their satisfaction. He is prepared for this service 
partly by his professional training and by his broader outlook, but also 
especially by the capital accumulated from the numerous observations 
of practices in his own and in other schools. 

4. To stimulate teachers to do their best. Craftsmanship in teaching 
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is an art which, like the other arts, is vitalized and invigorated by pro- 
fessional scrutiny, criticism, and the exchange of ideas. Observation of 
one’s teaching by a supervisor or a teaching colleague is an incentive 
and a challenge to do one’s best, and the successful meeting of such 
challenge is a contribution to one’s growth. Quite apart from the nat- 
ural desire to do his best under observation of his professional superior, 
the teacher who takes pride in his work will also be motivated by the 
opportunity to demonstrate possessed skill. There is, of course, an un- 
derlying assumption that results of classroom observation will be used 
not primarily for rating teachers but for the advancement of the educa- 
tional program. 

5. To obtain information for use in planning and guiding the super- 
visory program. Basic to the planning and development of a super- 
visory program is a knowledge of the pupils and of the teachers; * 
though in part such knowledge may be obtained by less direct methods 
than classroom observation, it is essential that there be a body of infor- 
mation built up through first-hand experience. The classroom is the 
best place to see the children and the teacher at work, and to ascertain 
the needs which the supervisory program should aim to meet—educa- 
tional needs of the children and professional needs of the teacher. The 
former will be met through the educational program of the school, 
formal and informal; the latter through the professional program of 
in-service growth for teachers. The supervisor who knows the children 
and the teacher only through secondary sources of information does 
not know enough to lead an educational program intelligently. 

6. To discover the extent to which teachers are endeavoring to apply 
supervisory suggestions previously made. It is not sufficient for a super- 
visor merely to give in group or individual conferences ‘suggestions for 
the improvement of practices. Human nature being what it is, he must 
follow up the suggestions to see that they are understood and that the 
teachers are making a reasonable effort to manifest their expressed 
approval by efforts to apply them. The only certain means of getting 
this information is observing the work of the teacher in his classroom. 
There can be found evidence if the teacher really understood and 
accepted the suggestions made, and there can be found evidence of his 

8 See Chapter VIII, pp. 194-99. 
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competence to grow in the particular matter with little or no additional 
aid. Some teachers will need much additional assistance, especially in 
details. The more general the suggestions that have been made, the 
more they were in the form of principles that demand ingenuity for 
application, the greater will be the supervisor's responsibility for 
check-up, which will probably indicate what more there is for him 
to do. The observation may indicate that certain parts of the supervis- 
ory program are deficient, that the supervisor has been too abstract or 
remote from the immediate problems of the school, that he has over- 
estimated the assimilative powers or the attitude of the teachers, or 
that he himself has been ineffective in presentation or in convincing- 
ness. Classroom observation will reveal not merely the efforts to grow 
that the teachers are making but also changes that the supervisor 
should make in his efforts at improving instruction. 

7. To get material that will determine what the supervisory program 
should be. A supervisor can make a reasonably good program based 
on his knowledge of what education should be and on the contribution 
of new suggestions by leaders, but he cannot make the best possible 
program for a school unless he knows intimately the work of every 
teacher and the needs that it manifests. Many of the needs will be 
common to all the teachers, and these will lead to consideration in 
group meetings; others that are peculiar to individual teachers can be 
taken up jn conferences with them. As the supervisor makes observa- 
tional visits he should take notes on the needs of each teacher for 
remedial or constructive help, ‘and from study of these accumulated 
notes he can best make and from time to time modify his program. 

8. To develop confidence in the supervisory program because the 
teachers realize that the principal knows what they are doing. There 
is no criticism more frequently expressed of administrative officers than 
that they do not know or understand intimately the work of their 
subordinates. In consequence of this attitude teachers are often skeptical 
of the value of suggestions made to them by a principal who is attempt- 
ing supervision. The fact that they think he is remote and aloof from 
conditions as they know them and that being uninformed he cannot 
competently either appraise or improve their practices makes them 
inhospitable even to suggestions that are good or to those that they 
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could by cooperation make good. To overcome or to forestall such 
criticism some principals voluntarily teach one class, which certainly 
gives an intimacy of knowledge of conditions in that particular situa- 
tion which is unobtainable otherwise. But that is not sufficient, for it 
does not cover wide enough ground and it does not reveal the possi- 
bilities and the needs that could be found by observing the work of 
each and every teacher. Every teacher furnishes a peculiar supervisory 
problem. That can be found only by repeated and skillful observa- 
tional visits. When teachers are assured that the supervisor knows 
what they are doing, they will at least be more open-minded to the 
suggestions he makes for improvement and growth. 

9. To aid in integrating and unifying the school. A highly impor- 
tant responsibility of the supervisor is gradually to change the staff 
from a number of individuals, each working in his own way toward 
more or less individualistic objectives, to an integrated group working 
cooperatively toward ends commonly understood and desired. To do 
this even in part he must learn by observation what the practices of 
each teacher are, how they contribute to the approved objectives of the 
school, and how they articulate for this purpose with the practices of 
all the other teachers. After the teachers in group meetings have de- 
cided on a program of integration, the supervisor will need to follow it 
up first of all by additional observations leading to further work with 
groups or with individuals. 

10. To learn what administrative changes will facilitate good teach- 
ing. By observation of classes at work the supervisor often appreciates 
not only that improved conditions will result by the transfer of certain 
pupils to other teachers, but also that by his own influence he can 
change the attitudes of individuals, or at least the overt manifestation 
of them in behavior, so that the teacher is more largely freed for atten- 
tion to teaching and the class is not prevented from learning by con- 
duct which is often contagious as well as temporarily disturbing. Dy 
observation the supervisor can discover, too, administrative changes, 
such as assignment of classes, grouping of pupils, scheduling of class 
periods, and so forth, that should be made to facilitate teaching. And 
he will get first-hand evidence of the need of equipment and sup- 
plies. 
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11. To build up the supervisor's capital by the accumulation of a rich 
store of knowledge. However much a supervisor may know from his 
study and from his own experiences in teaching, he can always learn 
more by wide and appreciative observation. Whenever he visits a class 
in action he should be alert to see and to remember any procedure or 
any detail that is unusually meritorious. Besides indicating peculiar 
possibilities for directing the development of the demonstrating teacher, 
the record will be of value to pass on to others who may use it, usually 
modified, in a similar situation. The longer a supervisor observes 
classes, the greater his accumulation of knowledge of especially good 
procedures and devices, each one of which he will evaluate by his phi- 
losophy of education. He cannot well direct other teachers to visit in 
order to see good teaching unless he first knows where good teach- 
ing is. 

Some Obstacles to Classroom Observation. There are no real reasons 
why a supervisor should not observe the teachers and pupils at work, 
but there are several obstacles that make it difficult for him to do so. 
Practically every supervisor makes some visits to classés for purposes of 
general inspection and of rating the teachers; it should not be too 
difficult for him to extend the length of these visits and to add purposes 
important from an educational point of view. One obstacle to his doing 
this is that it is frequently not expected by the teachers, other school 
officials, or the public. They do expect efficient performance of strictly 
administrative and organizational duties—preparation of schedules, 
reports, and so forth—and a failure here is so obvious that criticism 
almost always follows. It may be said that successful attention to these 
matters is necessary in order that the supervisor may attend to the 
improvement of instruction. He is often criticized for not being in his 
office at the convenience of someone who wishes to see him, but he is 
seldom criticized for not being in the classrooms, without which he 
cannot know the educational program or plan wisely for its better- 
ment. This too common attitude among teachers and the general 
public is merely evidence that they have not understood the responsi- 
bility of the supervisor for educational leadership and that they have 
not experienced or appreciated its beneficent results. It takes strength 
of character to do and to persist in doing what ought to be done but 
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what others do not expect, and it is the exceptional leader, concerned 
with his own professional growth as well as with the constant improve- 
ment of education, who will persist in observing classes as a basis for 
his supervisory program. 

A second obstacle is the suspicion and even hostility of teachers who 
have experienced visits by the supervisor only for the purpose of rating 
them or of finding faults that were reported without constructive help. 
Whether this obstacle is due to the supervisor or to his predecessors, it 
is not difficult to overcome. A statement in teachers’ meeting of some 
of the purposes for which observations will be made is a good begin- 
ning, but the best means is actually following the observation with 
expressions of true appreciation and with suggestions that are obvi- 
ously of help to teachers. No one is going to continue hostility to any- 
thing that proves of value to him, and if it can’t be made valuable it 
may just as well be abandoned or deferred to one’s successor, who 
ought not to be far down the road. 

A third obstacle and the one most frequently stated is the lack of 
time.’ It is true that the observation of classes consumes a great deal of 
time, more than is usually realized if it is preceded by preparation and 
followed by reflection that leads to supervisory planning. But how can 
supervision be made effective without definite knowledge of the edu- 
cational procedures of the school? And how tan this knowledge be got 
with confidence except by means of direct observation? The obstacle 
will in some way be overcome by a supervisor who has a keen sense of 
his responsibility for professional leadership and of the relative values 
of all of the things that he is called upon to do. Inasmuch as one is 
likely to find time for what he can do well, a supervisor will contin- 
ually find lack of time an obstacle unless he is confident not only of 
the importance of the observation of classroom procedures but also of 
his competence to carry it on skillfully. 

It should, of course, be explicitly stated that the frequency with 
which a supervisor engages in classroom observation will vary with his 
specific assignment in the school or school system. The principal of a 
large school will frequently delegate part or even a large measure of 
the responsibility for classroom observation to the assistant principal or 


9 For suggestions relative to saving time, see Chapter VIII, pp. 206-10. 
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to heads of departments; even in such cases, however, the principal 
should not abdicate this responsibility entirely but should maintain 
contact with the teachers and with the school program through class- 
room visits. Heads of departments and those in position of immediate 
supervision of a fairly large group of teachers should so arrange their 
work schedule that there is systematic and adequate provision for 
classroom observation. If the size of the staff warrants, a portion of 
every school day should be devoted to the purpose. 

Types of Observational Visits. The worst type of observational visit 
is casual, unplanned, purposeless, and without results. The better kinds 
will, of course, always be planned as a part of the comprehensive 
supervisory program and will seek one or more of such purposes as 
have been presented. They will not be confused with the brief visit to 
classrooms for inspection, for social greeting, or for aid in discipline. 
The supervisory visits will be primarily concerned with preparation for 
the improvement of teaching. 

Planned and scheduled. At or near the beginning of the year the 
supervisor will need to learn as much as he can about the abilities of 
the new teachers, but the very fact that they are inexperienced, at least 
in this school, is likely to make them alarmed and unnatural if their 
superior officer observes their teaching without previously giving them 
some understanding of what his purposes are. He may present to the 
teachers in a group meeting some of the purposes of observational 


visits; he may arrange for some of the older teachers to exchange visits 


with the newer members; or he may precede the first visit to an inex- 


perienced teacher by an informal conference at which some program 


for cooperative work is initiated. It is wise to overcome the teacher’s 


natural diffidence as much as possible by asking a fortnight or so after 
school begins when it will be most convenient for him to have the 
supervisor observe. 

The supervisor will also wish early in the year to ascertain how well 
the weaker teachers are attempting to improve their work, especially 
along the lines agreed on in previous supervision, But if he makes a 
point of observing only them he advertises their weakness, just as the 
doctor's car in front of a house tells all the neighbors that someone is 
ill. In order that the supervisor may visit the weak teachers, he must 
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visit the good ones as well. If he has accepted supervision primarily as 
a constructive rather than as a remedial procedure, he will realize the 
need of observing the work of all teachers anyway, first because he is 
primarily responsible for guiding an effective educational program de- 
veloped in common by the whole group, and second because the great- 
est possibilities of success are in fostering the growth of those who are 
most talented. 

At the beginning of each school year, then, a supervisor should plan 
for a series of observational visits to all the teachers under his responsi- 
bility, keeping constantly in mind the purposes in terms of the whole 
supervisory program. These first visits should as a rule be arranged 
beforehand, the teacher being invited to indicate a period when he 
thinks he and the pupils can show to the best advantage. What the 
supervisor primarily wants to ascertain is the highest standard that the 
teacher has, a standard which he can reasonably be expected to main- 
tain and from which growth can begin. After the first round of obser- 
vations to get clearly in mind what the several teachers are doing, he 
will be in position to help make the program more definite, having 
located the especially promising challenges. He may decide then 
whether his subsequent observational visits will be to teachers of a 
certain subject, to those of a certain group of pupils, or to those having 
special needs or revealing unusual possibilities of growth. Whatever 
the decision, the supervisor will plan for the entire year or term so as 
to insure that his program does not neglect any teacher, however good 
or however poor, and that it has a certain unity and comprehensiveness 
of purpose. 

It has been argued that a supervisor should make and circulate 
among the teachers a schedule of observations. This has the advantage 
of preventing a certain tenseness among teachers who. may be emo- 
tionally disturbed by unexpected visits from a superior officer, and also 
the advantage of helping the supervisor stick to the job; but it has 
disadvantages too. Some teachers are more emotionally disturbed by 
anticipation of a scheduled visit than they would be if the supervisor 
dropped in unexpectedly. After the teachers have realized the necessity 
of observational visits and have been convinced by subsequent super- 
vision of their values, the attitude of suspicion and the nervousness 
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resulting from fear will vanish. When the teachers and the supervisor 
understand each other and accept the responsibility for cooperative 
effort looking to greater success and further growth, visits can be made 
at any time without embarrassment. 

One disadvantage of a schedule for observation, especially if it is pub- 
lished, is its rigidity. It may prevent a teacher with a special or an 
urgent need from getting help at the most propitious time, and it 
makes difficult modification as it seems wise to emphasize some phases 
of the program that manifest unexpected importance. Another disad- 
vantage is that it emphasizes the authority and the importance of the 
supervisor, implying that the responsibility for the program of growth 
is his alone. The program is not likely to be most successful unless 
each teacher comes to feel a share in it. It seems. wise that the super- 
visor should make for himself a tentative plan for observational visits 
in order to insure a proper coverage of all the work of the group and 
attention to what seems at the time relatively of most importance, but 
that he should modify it freely as unexpected needs or unanticipated 
possibilities reveal themselves. 

Visits on call. In a few schools observational visits have been largely 
limited to those requested by teachers who feel the need of help or who 
have something that they think especially meritorious to exhibit. This 
policy certainly does away with the element of surprise and serves to 
focus attention on a felt need, which from a more comprehensive point 
of view may or may not be relatively of great importance. The visit of 
the supervisor at the invitation of a teacher should certainly be pro- 
vided for; as a matter of fact no such invitation should be neglected if 
it possibly can be accepted. But it should not be the only type used. 
Some teachers will be inclined to monopolize the supervisor's time and 
energies, calling on him frequently because of consciousness of need. 
Others who have an equal right to the supervisor's attention and need 
o£ it will call on him seldom or not at all. Among these will be persons 
who are lazy, who are not keenly aware of needs, or who are fearful of 
revealing weaknesses, still thinking of the supervisor chiefly as one who 
rates them for promotion or discharge. And among these also will be 
teachers who have the most possibilities of growth, but who need rec- 
ognition, stimulation, and direction. This important group should 
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never be neglected, even though their teaching is considered the best 
in the school, for it is through their growth that the greatest results 
are obtained and that standards are set for all the rest of the staff. 

No one type of observational visit should be used exclusively. The 
needs and purposes which are important at any time should determine 
whether the visits should be by invitation or at the discretion of the 
supervisor. They should be planned for a considerable period of time 
to insure that they contribute maximally to the general program of 
supervision and that they involve all the teachers of the staff, but the 
plan should be flexible enough to be modified for any emergent need or 
possibility. What is essential is that visits be planned with definite pur- 
poses and that they be the basis for subsequent work looking to the 
improvement of instruction. 

Preparation. Like every other important supervisory activity the ob- 
servation of classroom procedures needs careful preparation. The super- 
visor who “drops in” will doubtless learn something regarding a 
teacher and the pupils, but he can rapidly and steadily increase his 
ability to understand and to interpret what he sees if he prepares in 
such ways as are easily possible. His own growth should be just as 
much his concern as that of the teachers under his direction. 

It is assumed that the supervisor has made known to the teachers 
the general purposes of supervisory visits, either by previous experi- 
ences or by discussions in group meetings. Such discussions should not 
be unduly elaborated or repeated, however, for teachers become sus- 
picious of statements of intentions rather than of demonstrated help. 
After the program gets under way, no statement of purposes is of 
much value, for the teachers will judge by what the supervisor does at 
and after the observation. The early observations may well be made on 
invitation of the teachers or at least after ascertaining which classes 
they prefer to have visited, for the supervisor is seeking to learn pri- 
marily what they do best and what they can be helped to do better. 
Noblesse oblige. The first observations are exploratory in nature, but 
gradually the later ones are planned in relation to the general super- 
visory program. From that and especially from what has been discussed 
and agreed on in the group meetings, the supervisor will plan precisely 
what he is visiting a class to learn and will have in mind a general 
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outline of what he intends to do with the information that he acquires. 
This does not mean that he will be blind to other matters, some of 
them urgent enough to demand immediate attention, but most of them 
to be noted and deferred until they can be appropriately attended to. 
If the observation is for general information, the supervisor will do 
well from time to time to consult available check lists so that some 
items of importance will not be neglected. But the whole supervisory 
program will as a rule determine the items on which he should focus 
his attention. 

After deciding on the purpose of a proposed observation, the super- 
visor will do well to review the notes that he has previously made and 
filed about the teacher. He will want to have in mind the teacher's 
general professional and personal characteristics, the activities that he 
performs best, his weaknesses, what was suggested and agreed on in 
individual conferences, and the like. It is wise also to recall criticism of 
the teacher's work made by other supervisors or, in the case of new 
teachers, what was said of them in letters of recommendation and what 
they said of themselves in their own application blanks. The super- 
visor should be cautious, however, to consider such items merely as 
suggestive of what to look for and evaluate, not as necessarily true 
simply because someone else has stated them. In planning for the obser- 
vation the supervisor will do well, too, to recall requests that the 
teacher has made for help so that he may ascertain whether develop- 
ment has taken place in that particular respect. And he cannot neglect 
to recall and consider the teacher's personal characteristics, temporary 
as well as permanent, including his attitude toward supervision and the 
supervisor. 

Having decided on the special purpose of the proposed observation 
and having recalled all pertinent information which he has regarding 
the teacher, the supervisor should review the theories that are likely 
to apply. Probably he has these- already clearly in mind, but it often is 
helpful to think them over and to decide which ones especially, in light 
of the general program of supervision, should be applicable. These 
have probably already been stressed in group meetings and in individ- 
ual conferences. i 

It is well before visiting a class to have as much information as pos- 
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sible about the pupils, individually and collectively. The purpose of the 
visit is not so much to observe the performance of the teacher as to 
observe the pupils interacting in a learning situation under the teach- 
er’s guidance. This can be done more intelligently if the supervisor 
knows the group he is visiting—their backgrounds, general and special 
accomplishments, needs, special interests, difficulties they have experi- 
enced, and progress they have made. In preparation the supervisor can 
quickly scan the school records of the pupils in the class, recall what 
he observed in previous visits, review the school and out-of-school his- 
tories of individuals, and in general assemble whatever information is 
obtainable from various sources. 

Sometimes the teacher may well be prepared for the observational 
visit by being given beforehand definite information as to what the 
supervisor especially wishes to see. This may be communicated by a 
letter, which has the advantage of definiteness, that can be used by the 
teacher in planning the special details that are to be emphasized; but as 
a rule the supervisor would better explain orally his interest and ask 
when it will be convenient for him to see a class that will give what he 
wants. Often before visiting a class he can learn from the teacher or 
from examination of the plan book, if one is kept, much that will make 
the lesson more intelligible to him. 

On entering the class the supervisor will as quickly as possible ac- 
quaint himself with what is going on. This he can do usually by listen- 
ing to pupils and the teacher, but it is entirely proper for him to ask 
some pupil who is sitting near to tell the assignment and the purpose 
of the study unit, especially in relation to the larger unit of the course 
to which it is contributory. Many teachers consider it a part of the 
training in good manners which every boy and girl should have that 
someone in the class shall be responsible voluntarily for orienting every 
visitor who comes into the room. 

Good Manners. Any visitor to a school class, whatever his purpose or 
his authority, should never for one instant forget that in the classroom 
the teacher should be considered a host. If anything that the visitor 
says or does disturbs the host’s poise or materially interrupts his plans, 
it may weaken his prestige for some time to come. A teacher must 
have the respect of his pupils and he must retain his own self-respect 
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and confidence if his work is to be most effective. One purpose of the 
observational visit is to ascertain in what respects a teacher may be 
helped toward greater professional security. If for any reason the visi- 
tor’s mood is not right and cannot be made right, if he feels himself 
critical and unsympathetic with the teacher, he would do well to defer 
the proposed visit to a more propitious time. Under such conditions he 
is not likely to observe accurately, to interpret wisely, or to supervise 
considerately. 

Entering the classroom. For some teachers, especially those who are 
nervous by temperament or who are suspicious of their own com- 
petence, a supervisor’s entrance into the classroom is a disturbing 
shock. The effect will be lessened if the visit is arranged beforehand, 
as previously suggested, or if the supervisor enters while the pupils are 
changing classes and assures himself that no unusual conditions pre- 
vail that would make a visit at that time inadvisable, If the teacher 
makes excuses, whether or not they seem altogether valid, or if he 
manifests a state of mind or an attitude that does not promise a normal 
learning situation, the supervisor may well propose that the visit be 
postponed. Such consideration will pay dividends later, and the teacher 
will more easily believe that the purpose of the visit is to learn the 
directions in which educational improvement may best take place. 

If the supervisor comes into the room after the class has begun, he 
should disrupt the work as little as possible, A pleasant nod to the 
teacher and then the maximum of inconspicuousness, at least until 
rapport has been established. The practice in at least one large city of 
greeting the class with a “Good morning, girls and boys,” to which 
the pupils rising reply in unison, “Good morning, Mr. ——,” can- 
not be too strongly condemned. The training in superficial good man- 
ners is far more than overbalanced by the disturbance, the emphasized 
consciousness by both teacher and pupils of the official’s presence, and 
the difficulty of returning to normal conditions for resuming work. 
The ideal is that the supervisor should be invisible and that the class 
should continue its activities precisely as if he were not present. The 
visitor should quietly take a seat where he can observe what goes on, 
a seat preferably in the rear of the room on the side next to the 
windows. He may ascertain from some pupil what the work in hand 
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is, and then should observe, for the most part quietly and without 
comment. He should manifest interest and never boredom or any 
disapproval, however much he may feel of either. An appreciative 
attitude will encourage both teacher and pupils to be normal and to 
do their best, and that is what he wants to see. 

Observing. The supervisor should have a specific purpose for each 
observational visit, and this he should keep constantly in mind, not 
permitting general interest in the procedures to divert his attention 
more than momentarily. Of course other matters of importance will 
be observed and noted for use in supervision at the proper time, but 
the one purpose which he has come to see he should keep in mind all 
the time. As he observes he should seek to interpret. It is much easier 
simply to follow a lesson with general interest than to look for specific 
contributions to the dominant purpose of the visit, interpreting the 
details of procedure in light of what is known about the teacher and 
the pupils and also in light of the fundamental principles of good 
teaching. The observer should be alert and thoughtful all of the time. 

The question of whether the supervisor should take notes has been 
discussed many times; probably, all things considered, it is preferable 
that he should. There are occasions, especially on a first visit to a 
nervous teacher who has not yet learned that the dominant purpose 
is to prepare for constructive help, when the writing of notes, however 
covertly, may prove disturbing; if it should seem advisable in such 
cases to record no notes during the first visit, the supervisor may write 
them up immediately after leaving the room while his recollection is 
still fresh. Thereafter, by statements at teachers’ meetings or in indi- 
vidual conferences, he can explain the purpose of note-taking and the 
use to which it will be put and induce teachers to react more favorably 
to the practice. If note-taking is done habitually, any embarrassment 
that it may cause at the beginning will soon disappear; very shortly 
neither teacher nor pupils will pay any attention to what the quiet 
observant, and manifestly interested visitor is doing. The surest way 
to gain from teachers an approving attitude toward note-taking is t 
use notes helpfully later on. 

Notes should be sufficiently detailed and comprehensive to afford a 
fairly complete record of the lesson. Exact quotations are often helpful. 
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After the written record has been studied by the supervisor and used 
in a conference, it should be filed in the accumulating dossier of the 
teacher. This folder will find many uses, especially in those conferences 
when the teacher is led to a realization of his own growth and is 
helped to plan for developing manifest strengths and later for over- 
coming the weaknesses that materially interfere with his fullest effec- 
tiveness. à 

Copies of those parts of the record that give illustrations of peculiarly 
good practices, especially if they are unique, should also be filed under 
appropriate heads, such as “Assignments,” “Thought Questions,” 
“Concrete Illustrations,” “Drill Devices,” and the like. Thus the super- 
visor will accumulate an invaluable store of illustrations, from which 
he can draw at need. It is always helpful to emphasize a principle of 
good teaching or any other abstract theory with numerous concrete 
illustrations. They serve not merely to make the abstraction clear and 
evidently possible of application, but also as a challenge for others to 
do as well, if not better. 

Participation. The general practice of supervisors is not to make 
any oral contribution to a lesson during an observational visit, but 
there are some who apparently feel that they have not done their duty 
unless they interrupt frequently. These are probably the supervisors 
who do not appreciate the chief purposes of observations or the oppor- 
tunities that they have by means of later conferences. There are occa- 
sions, of course, when the visitor has some contribution so valuable 
at the time that he should not hesitate to make it, and when the proper 
relations between him and the class have been established he may thus 
do more good than harm; but such occasions are infrequent. Before 
participating in the lesson the supervisor should ask himself if what 
he has to say is so very urgent that it cannot wait for the later con- 
ference with the teacher or is so very timely that its value would be 
lost if it were relayed to the class by the teacher later on at his own 
discretion. Relatively few contributions by the supervisor can satisfy 
these criteria. But obviously there are occasions when participation by 
the supervisor may serve to build good rapport with a class, to enhance 
rather than impair a teacher's prestige, to stimulate pupils and guide 
learning in the right direction rather than obstruct the development 
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of the lesson. The supervisor must exercise intelligent discretion; much 
depends upon the personality of the teacher and of the supervisor 
himself, the nature of the class, the opportunity which presents itself, 
and the manner in which the contribution is made. 

Interruptions which are remedial rather than purely contributory 
in intent should be made even more cautiously. Are the pupils being 
seriously harmed by what they are learning? Seldom; and if so, the 
correction can as a rule be made later by the teacher himself on the 
basis of information privately given. Is the teacher*seriously in need 
of help at the moment? Again seldom; almost no teaching need is so 
important that assistance cannot be deferred a few hours. The help 
that can be given by interrupting the class is usually a bit of patch- 
work that is not likely to have general or lasting effect. Moreover, the 
teacher will probably be upset by attention focused on some one point 
in his own procedure rather than on learning by the pupils. It may be 
said that seldom or never should the supervisor interrupt a class to 
give to the teacher remedial help. There are many later opportunities 
that are more efficacious without bad effects. 

If it seems wise to contribute to the lesson a few questions or a 
pertinent illustration, the supervisor should ask permission of the 
teacher, thus recognizing that he is in responsible charge. A considered 
contribution should be evaluated in terms of the probable effect on the 
teacher and of his attitude toward later visits. If invited by the teacher 
to contribute, the supervisor should do so briefly and only when he has 
something really worth saying. It is seldom wise for the supervisor to 
take over the class for a demonstration of good teaching or for any 
other purpose. Any demonstration teaching by the supervisor should 
usually be arranged beforehand and preferably consume the entire 
class period. 

Length of visit. Objective studies report that supervisors’ visits for 
observation vary greatly in length and that the average is for less than 
a half-period; and, according to teachers’ opinions, “interest,” more 
than any other factor, determines the length of the stay. 

How long a supervisor remains for an observational visit should be 
determined, of course, primarily by the purpose for which it is made, 
and secondarily by what he is getting that will enable him to achieve 
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that purpose. If he is studying assignments, obviously he will want to 
observe the work out of which the assignment grows, the assignment 
itself, and the consequent activities. If he wishes to see how success- 
fully a unit of study is developed, he will need to be present not once 
but several times in the course of the unit. 

As a rule it is wise for an observer to be present throughout an 
entire class period, returning for at least a part of the next few lessons, 
if necessary, to see the end of the unit. Many observers think that by 
frequent samplings of short visits they can learn to know a teacher, 
his possibilities, and his needs, To an extent this is true, especially 
when the visits are for the purpose of rating; but one should be on his 
guard lest the short periods be considered representative when they 
really may not be, and he should know that seldom does such a brief 
sampling have much meaning or significance when taken out of its 
setting. It should be seen in relation to what precedes ‘and to what 
follows. A supervisor may find a type of lesson—a test, the writing of 
a report, or directed study—going on and decide that it is not worth 
his while to observe all of it, That frequently is a mistake, for what a 
teacher does or fails to do during such activity by the pupils is often 
highly significant. The best advice regarding the length of a visit for 
observation is that the supervisor should remain in the classroom long 
enough to achieve the purpose for which he came, and he should be 
sure that his information is reasonably complete before he is willing 
to leave. 

If the teacher is obviously too embarrassed by the supervisor's pres- 
ence to proceed normally, the visit may be terminated briefly with 
some good excuse and another paid later after better preparation of 
the teacher can be made. Such preparation can be effected in various 
ways: the purposes of observation can be more fully explained; a visit 
can be arranged to carry on the supervision begun in an individual 
conference; a cooperative activity can be initiated so that the super- | 
visor’s presence in the classroom is natural and desired; or the super- 
visor can go with the fearful teacher to observe another more experi- 
enced one at work. After such a joint visit the supervisor can so 
comment on the work observed, indicating how the teacher can be or 
has been helped to grow into greater effectiveness, that the less ex- 
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perienced teacher will lose his fear of being observed and directed 
to growth of his own. 

Leaving the room. IÉ the supervisor leaves any lesson before it is 
over, he usually needs only to nod pleasantly to the teacher and slip 
out as quietly as possible. If he remains to the end of the period, he 
will wisely say something commendatory in a sentence or two, but will 
avoid anything that may seem critically condemnatory and will not 
at that time be drawn into a conference. For this he needs time for 
reflective preparation. . 

The practice of leaving with the teacher a written summary of the 
observation and critical suggestions is not to be recommended. In the 
first place, the supervisor cannot do the best job without more time 
for thought. The opportunity for help is too great to be used for any 
suggestions that are not the best possible. In the second place, an oral 
conference, in which the teacher may explain, justify his procedures, 
and ask questions is immeasurably better for effective results. And, 
finally, any written summary with criticism will so dominate the 
teacher’s attention that he will give only divided interest to the classes 
immediately following. As a matter of fact, the teacher is not likely 
either to understand sympathetically or to accept the suggestions or 
to return to normal until the conference is held. Because it is similarly, 
though less disturbing, the principal should not on leaving the room 
make an appointment, by leaving a note on the teacher’s desk or 
otherwise, for a conference. 

Afterward. Teachers should be made aware that they are not to 
expect a conference immediately after every observation. If they know 
the purposes for which observations are made, they will understand 
the reasons, But if a conference is to be held, it should not be long 
delayed; interest wanes and memory becomes uncertain. Before the 
observation is discussed with the teacher, the supervisor should exercise 
the greatest care neither to say nor to do anything that may be inter- 
preted as hostile criticism. When that is repotted to the teacher, as it 
generally will be, it effectively prevents a profitable conference and 
also has disastrous effects on later observations and on other attempts 
to be of supervisory aid. On the other hand, it is seldom out of place 
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to praise to others what has been observed that merits sincere and 
discriminating commendation. When that is reported, the effects are 
good. 

One observational visit is usually made more significant and valuable 
when the supervisor returns for another shortly afterward. As a matter 
of fact, many visits should be regarded as incomplete unless the super- 
visor returns at the next meeting of the class to see the continuance of 
the unit. An assignment can have little meaning unless one observes 
what the pupils do as a result of it. Similarly, directed study can be 
evaluated only in terms of how the pupils learn. Several observations 
close together are usually better than the same number spaced over a 
longer time. But after a supervisory conference has been held with a 
teacher, at least several days should intervene before another observa- 
tion is made, for he should be given time to assimilate the suggestions 
made and to translate them into practice. 

What to Observe. When an inexperienced and unprepared person 
enters a museum he is usually bewildered by the possibilities before 
him. He can get a general impression of the pictures or the specimens 
that are displayed, but significant and economical learning is possible 
only if he knows what he should look for and how to interpret and 
evaluate what he sees. It is so with an observer of a teaching unit. No 
supervisor who appreciates the importance of supervision and the 
opportunity that observation affords for exercising it effectively will go 
into a classroom “merely to look on and see what the teacher and 
pupils are doing." Instead, he will prepare carefully to learn specific 
things that are important in his general supervisory program What 
may loom large in one observation may very well be subordinated or 
overlooked in another because of the differences in the purposes of 
the study units and therefore of the observations. In this discussion 
of what to observe for learning to improve instruction all the physical 
matters—like the temperature and lighting of the room and the neat- 
ness of the desks—are neglected, although they may be of some im- 
portance as facilitating teaching and learning. 

It has been a common practice to prepare detailed check lists of 
items that should be observed during supervisory visits, and a number 
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of good lists of this type are available; *° a supervisor may still find 
them helpful in suggesting specific aspects of instruction that he might 
otherwise overlook in his own observations. But a study of the lists 
reveals that, in general, the items are too numerous, varying greatly 
in significance, and without reference to a coherent philosophy of 
education. In recent years concepts of teaching and learning have 
changed in fundamental ways so as to discredit or at least expose to 
serious question some of the underlying assumptions of classroom 
practices formerly regarded as “ideal” or “desirable” or “good.” The 
ideal in working with a group of children, for example, is no longer 
the attainment of a decorous atmosphere, with a maximum of “order,” 
smoothness in operation, and economy and efficiency in presentation. 
The development of a wholesome group spirit, of democratic rela- 
tionships, of a sense of security and confidence on the part of each 
child, and the stimulation of individual interests leading toward worth- 
while educational objectives are now regarded as more important. 
Emphasis on techniques of “class management" is not nearly as great 
as it once was. Similarly there is much less concern with “patterns of 
recitation” and “steps in development of a lesson,” and with the tech- 
nical niceties of presentation, questioning, drill, and the like. Rather 
there is greater concern that the objectives of instruction be worth 
while, that they be accepted by the pupils, that learning experiences 
be appropriate to the chosen objectives, that the various kinds of 
growth which take place in pupils be properly recognized and eval- 
uated. 

In these circumstances, matters to be observed in instruction do not 
lend themselves so readily to “standardized” listing and “objective” 
evaluation. The supervisor must himself be prepared to determine in 
each case the attributes that he will look for in the unit of study under 
observation, and to make sound subjective judgments. Except in terms 
of the goals of learning set and of the educational results achieved, it is 
difficult to determine what is “good” instruction; and to establish a 


10 See, for example, A. S. Barr, "An Evaluation of Items to Observe in Classroom 
Supervision,” Journal of Educational Research, 18:53-65, June, 1928; George C. Kyte, 
How to Supervise, New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930, p. 151; B. R. Buckingham, 
“Visiting the Classroom,” Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, May, 
1929. 
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“standard” of good instruction is impossible. One teacher may through 
unorthodox procedures attain remarkable educational results; another 
may employ “flawness” technique, work very hard, and achieve only 
very moderate results. 

As previously stated, the supervisor should have one or more definite 
purposes when observing a class. For every visit, with the possible ex- 
ception of one made for the purpose of getting a general impression 
of a teacher's work and for ascertaining the phases of it that invite 
assistance with most promise of effective results, the supervisor will 
be looking for those activities that help to promote the educational 
program that has been undertaken. When he attempts to observe 
everything with equal attention, he is likely to forget relative values 
and subsequently to neglect the chief purposes of his program. He 
should realize in the beginning and never forget that he will make 
more certain and more rapid progress by attempting one thing at a 
time, and that that thing should be as highly contributory as possible 
to the main purposes that he has in mind at the time. Following is 
given a list of questions that may be helpful to the supervisor plan- 
ning an observational visit. Only a few of them, and those closely 
related, is he likely to find profitable to emphasize during one visit 
and in a subsequent conference. 


SOME QUESTIONS TO ASK WHEN OBSERVING A CLASS 


1. What is the teacher's purpose? To what extent is it worthy? 
definite? specific with regard to this class? attainable? 

2. To what extent did the pupils share in proposing this purpose? 
To what extent do they comprehend, approve, and adopt as their own 
the purpose proposed by the teacher? 

3. How suitable for achieving the desired purposes is the plan of 
instruction which the teacher has prepared? 

4. To what extent do the learning experiences proposed promise to 
help realize the desired purposes? 

5. Is the preparation by the teacher adequate? 

6. To what extent have pupils been psychologically prepared, by 
assignment and otherwise, to participate in this learning experience? 

7. What study was expected of the pupils? What direction was 
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given to make it effective? What apparently did the pupils actually do in 
preparation for this lesson? What better could they have done? 

8. What is the atmosphere of the classroom and what is the morale 
of the pupils as evidenced by their attitude toward each other, toward 
the teacher, and toward the work they are doing? 

g. Is the learning experience so organized as best to promote the 
purposes of instruction? 

10. What concomitant learnings of wide educational importance does 
the teacher encourage and direct? 

11. Are abundant and rich materials prepared by teacher or by pupils 
ready for use? 

12. To what extent does the teacher, by recall of what has already 
been learned and by giving meaning to the new material by showing its 
relations to a large significant problem, create a readiness in the pupils? 

13. Are the pupils obtaining adequate guidance from the teacher in 
directing their own learning? Does each pupil know what to do? 

14. To what extent is the presentation of the new material adequate 
and clarified by explanation, by obvious order, by illustrations, by rela- 
tion to the pupils’ past experiences, and by application to pupils’ needs, 
immediate or recognized as probable in the future? 

15. What provisions are made for individual differences in interest, 
probable needs, special aptitudes, and ability? Does the teacher dis- 
tribute his efforts equitably among the pupils? Does he insure that every 
pupil is successful in something? 

16. What is the amount and quality of participation by pupils? Do 
they demonstrate intelligent interest, the spirit of inquiry, open- 
mindedness, initiative, enthusiastic persistence, the ability to judge their 
own work, and satisfaction with nothing less than mastery in terms of 
the accepted purposes of the unit? 

17. What are the teacher’s responses to the proposals and activities of 
the pupils? Is he receptive, considerate, fair, tactful, and able to give 
them fruitful direction? 

18. To what extent are pupils being trained to work both independ- 
ently as individuals and cooperatively with others? 

19. How ready is the teacher to modify his plan so as to seize oppor- 
tunities as they appear and how resourceful is he to make the new plan 
effective? 

20. What provisions are made to insure adequate understanding and 
retention of what is learned, in terms of individual needs? 
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21. What provisions are made to insure the ability to apply or use 
what is learned? to strengthen good habits of use in a new situation? 

22. If tests are used, are they valid in terms of the purposes sought, 
significant to the pupils, and reliable in form? What is indicated for 
further teaching by the results? 

23. What attempts are made to provide remedial instruction for those 
who need it? 

24. What provision is made to incorporate the new learning into 
larger and more meaningful units? 

25. To what extent is the teacher successful in revealing opportunities 
and direction for further growth on the part of pupils? 

26. Wherein are pupils better for the learning experience that they 
have just had? 

27. What is outstanding in promise in the work of the teacher ob- 
served? k 

28. What immediate and what ultimate help does he need to 
strengthen his weaknesses so that his strengths may be increasingly 
effective? 

29. How is the unit of study contributory to the general purposes of 
education and to the special functions of the particular school? 


Devices to Aid Observation. Much ingenuity has been displayed in 
the invention of devices to facilitate the recording of what has been 
observed! Record forms and check lists have been designed for the 
purpose of helping the supervisor to focus attention on specific features 
of the lesson and certain observable characteristics of learning, and of 
producing a record which is economical to make and may be kept 
permanently. These devices provide variously for an analysis of the 
time devoted to each procedure of instruction, for a record of the per- 
centage of pupils participating, for registering the number of pupils’ 
questions and answers, with estimates of their worth, for memoranda 
of the teacher’s activities, and the like. In actual practice, however, 
such devices are not being used to any great extent. Though possess- 
ing the merit of making possible economical notation of occurrences 
in the lesson, of focusing attention on matters that might otherwise 
be overlooked, as professional reports they necessarily tend to deal with 


11 For a discussion of such devices, see the first edition of this book, Thomas H. 
Briggs, Improving Instruction, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1938, pp. 337-41. 
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specific, detailed, sometimes rather superficial aspects of instruction, 
rather than with larger and more fundamental concerns. Moreover— 
and this is the most serious charge against them—they influence the 
supervisor to view and analyze each lesson or unit of study in the 
same way according to a common pattern; as the purposes of observa- 
tion of instruction differ, so must the supervisor's way of viewing the 
lesson and of analyzing and interpreting its proceedings. 

Yet the supervisor needs very much to have a record of his observa- 
tion in order that his subsequent reflection may be based on something 
more trustworthy than memory. An ideal would seem to be a steno- 
graphic report of what goes on in the classroom, but there are obvious 
obstacles; it is difficult for a supervisor to make a continuous running 
account of everything than transpires, and the use of a professional 
stenographer is not usually practicable. Occasionally, for special pur- 
poses, a recording machine may be used to record part or the whole 
of a unit of instruction, but its use as a regular feature of classroom 
observation is not feasible. On the whole the supervisor will find it 
most helpful to devise and employ some satisfactory shorthand method 
of his own, and to record, not everything, but the data most pertinent 
to the purposes of his observation. If the supervisor is focusing atten- 
tion on classroom procedures emphasizing pupil initiative in learning, 
cooperative pupil activity, the use of audio-visual materials, and the 
like, the report of the lesson should reflect the particular emphasis. In 
addition, enough should be recorded about each lesson to identify the 
subject of the lesson or unit of study, the purposes of instruction, the 
instructional activities and materials employed, the pupil reaction to 
and participation in the learning situation, and the salient strengths 
and weaknesses observed. : 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that whatever record is made 
of an observation it is of. no value in itself. It merely furnishes the 
data that can be kept without change until a plan can be made for its 
use in a conference, in group meetings, or in some other form of 
supervision. What data are recorded give evidence regarding the super- 
visor no less than regarding the teacher. They indicate whether or not 
he has a supervisory program, and if so, what its nature is. The record 
fructifies in the way it is used to forward that program. 
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A report of observation containing criticism, or suggestions that 
imply criticism, should not be given to the teacher until the completion 
of the supervisory conference. To hand the teacher at the conclusion 
of the observed lesson a complete critical estimate violates common 
sense. In the first place, it implies that the supervisor is omniscient, 
that his observation has given him a complete understanding of the 
lesson, an approach to which is possible only if the teacher shares with 
the observer the knowledge that he alone has of the pupils, of what 
has preceded, and of what is intended in the future. It suggests a 
finality of the supervisor's judgment that inhibits either his own 
growth or the growth by the teacher through cooperative planning 
and directed endeavor. And it suggests that the purpose of the obser- 
vation has been to find faults and to prescribe the method of correction, 
rather than to discover strengths and to plan cooperatively for their 
growth and greater effectiveness. Any suggestions that a supervisor 
may have are better expressed after the supervisory conference has 
afforded both the teacher and himself an opportunity to discuss the 
purposes of the lesson, the methods employed, and the probable results 
achieved. 

Maintaining Records of Observation. The practice of keeping reports 
of observations is not general among supervisors, but its value is con- 
siderable, Only in that way does the supervisor have a progressive 
record of the development of his educational program in action, of 
its revealed strengths and weaknesses. By reference to this record, he 
may keep himself continually advised of the accomplishments of 
teachers and of pupils, of successes attained and difficulties encountered. 
The cumulative record of observations assembled for each teacher also 
provides a basis for diagnosis of his teaching competence, for estimat- 
ing his professional growth and determining how that growth may be 
further stimulated. 

Accumulated records of observations also provide a basis for fruitful 
discussions in teachers’ conferences, workshops, and the like. Without 
referring to any specific teacher, the supervisor can draw illustrations 
from the reports of observations to explain or clarify points raised in 
the discussion, to praise good teaching, or to comment on teaching 
and learning difficulties encountered. Carefully prepared and intelli- 
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gently used, reports of observations may serve collectively to furnish 
the supervisor with a continuous inventory of the educational program 
as it is in actual operation. 


Exercises 


1. Recall as accurately as you can a number of observational visits that 
you have made to classes. Criticize those which you remember best. How 
could you have made each one better? 

2. Draw up a plan for observing the work of a teacher whom you know 
well. What background details should you consider? What definite pur- 
poses do you propose? 

3. Assume that you are a supervisor preparing to observe the work of a 
new teacher in the school. How should you plan to make this observation? 

4. Assume that you are a new supervisor in the school and are prepar- 
ing to begin observing the work of the teachers, most of whom have been 
in the school for some time. How should you prepare yourself and the staff 
for such observation? 

5. Select a unit of study which you have recently taught or which you 
know well. Draw up a plan of observation which you think a supervisor 
should use in observing this unit or portions of it. 

6, Make a critical study of the questions proposed in this chapter for 
the supervisor’s guidance in observations. What modifications should you 
propose? What questions that you. consider important should you add? 

7. Observe a lesson taught by a colleague and make a careful report of 
the lesson, Review this report with your colleague and criticize the report 
in terms of the principles proposed in the chapter. 

8. Criticize the lesson you have observed, setting down all of your criti- 
cisms, both negative and constructive. Without showing these criticisms to 
your colleague, discuss the lesson with him. To what extent are you and 
your colleague in agreement? 

9. Recall a classroom observation that was made of your own teaching. 
How could the conduct of this observation and the subsequent report have 
been more helpful to you? 

10, Criticize the following reported interruptions. Why were they prob- 
ably made? What probably were their effects? 
(a) I am ignorant in this field. Will you not state the facts so 
that I can understand them? 
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(b) Please summarize the discussion for me up to this point. 

(c) Fine! That is an excellent answer. 

(d) Once when I was a boy— 

(e) Perhaps this illustration will make the matter clear. 

(f) Joan, you ought to think better than that. 

(g) May I have that again? I'd like to make a record of it. 

(h) Miss L., T'd like to take the class for a while. 

(i) Miss L., please come to my office after school for a con- 
ference. 

(j) Except for one thing that was a good piece of teaching. 

11. For what purposes might a supervisor properly take another teacher 
with him for observation? What precautions should he take before and 
afterward to avoid any bad results? 

12. In what ways do you think you could most materially improve your 
own observational visits to teachers in order to make them more effective in 


your supervisory program? 


FOR BIBLIOGRAPHY SEE THE END OF CHAPTER XIII 


cuaprer XIII 


SUPERVISORY CONFERENCES 


What Are Supervisory Conferences? The term “supervisory confer- 
ence” refers to the discussion—brief or extended, informal or. formal— 
which takes place between a supervisor and a teacher relative'to some 
matter touching the common educational enterprise in which they are 
engaged. A supervisory conference may follow or precede a classroom 
observation, continue a discussion started at a previous conference, 
grow out of a more general discussion at a staff meeting, or occur as 
some new development arises; it may center around a major principle 
of educational policy, a relatively minor point of instructional tech- 
nique, a special learning difficulty experienced by a pupil, or some 
personal problem experienced by the teacher. In short, a supervisory 
conference may take place on any occasion when the teacher is in need 
of counsel or help and the supervisor is able to furnish it, at least in 
some measure. 

As a means of fostering growth and furthering the professional 
competence of teachers, the supervisory conference is potentially of 
utmost value: an able, experienced, understanding supervisor in whom 
a teacher has confidence and to whom he turns without hesitation can, 
over a period of time, contribute more to that teacher's growth than 
attendance at any number of summer session and “alertness” courses. 
To a good supervisor supervisory conferences afford an opportunity to 
serve his colleagues by sharing with them what he has learned out of 
his own training and experience; to an ambitious teacher the oppor- 
tunity to have frequent professional discussions with an older and 
wiser colleague is an excellent means of achieving greater mastery of 
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his craft and greater personal development in a shorter time than if 
he relied entirely upon his own resources or even pooled his resources 
with those of colleagues of equal maturity and experience. 

The supervisory conference does not obviate in any way the need 
for holding regular staff meetings or for carrying on ‘continuous 
smaller-group professional activity, The staff meeting has its peculiar 
contributions to make, especially in getting general principles and 
policies understood and accepted and in unifying the teaching corps; 
but just as large-group instruction in a class, it needs to be supple- 
mented by individual conferences to insure that general principles 
and even specific suggestions are assimilated into each teacher's pro- 
gram for better teaching. The smaller groups of teachers working to- 
gether constantly: on curriculum revision, the development of new 
instructional techniques, evaluation procedures, specific problems in 
the school, and the like similarly perform an indispensable function. 
The supervisory conference supplements both. Its aim is to help the 
individual teacher to become a better, happier, more effective person 
and a greater professional asset. 

Who Conducts Supervisory Conferences? These conferences with 
individual teachers may be held by any supervisor—whether superin- 
tendent or principal or head of department or special staff member. 
The regularity with which they are held and the manner of holding 
them will naturally vary with the supervisor's specific position in the 
school or school system. In general, as previously suggested,’ the 
principal of a school or department heads in a fairly large school 
should confer directly with teachers under their supervision, at regular, 
frequent intervals, without the necessity of reporting to any inter- 
mediate person except in special instances; all other supervisors should 
hold supervisory conferences with teachers only as part of an agreed- 
upon plan, and even then a report of what has been said by them by 
way of suggestion or criticism should be made to the principal or to 
the directly responsible department head so that he may keep the 
program unified and continuously active. Most often supervisory con- 
ferences will be held by the educational officer who is directly respon- 
sible for the supervision of instruction by the teachers under his charge. 

1 See Chapter V, pp. 103ff. 
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Reported Practices. Such conferences are apparently far less frequent 
than their importance warrants. Trabue reported? that a study by 
Hampton of diaries kept by 130 principals (for the most part in ele- 
mentary schools) disclosed that the percentage of working time de- 
voted to conferences with teachers amounted to less than one per cent. 
This is a trivial part of the day, especially when it is noted that the 
principals reported that they spent on the average more than four 
hours each week observing lessons. In a study of 426 secondary schools 
Hughes reported ? that in one semester principals visited the classes of 
only about 4o per cent of their teachers, remaining on the average 
twelve minutes for each of the approximately six visits to the teachers 
who were favored. They made written suggestions after only 2.4 per 
cent of the visits, and oral suggestions after one visit in seven. There 
were go per cent of the teachers whose classes these principals did 
not visit during an entire semester or for whom they made no sugges- 
tions, either written or oral. Hughes and Melby reported * somewhat 
more favorably on the practices of twenty principals in the Chicago 
area. Approximately 35 per cent of them held supervisory conferences 
after observing classwork, but only 2.6 per cent discussed with the 
teachers the activities observed. Thirty-nine of 75 teachers who re- 
ported the number of supervisory conferences during one semester said 
that they had had none. 

These data are cited to indicate that as far as evidence is available 
the supervisory conference with individual teachers is used much less 
than its potentialities would seem to indicate that it should be. There 
is further evidence that when it is used it is not utilized as effectively 
as it might be in the constructive improvement of instruction. Shan- 
non’s study ® of more than 1400 notes made by supervisors abundantly 
supports this statement. More than three out of four of these notes are 


2 First Yearbook of the National Conference on Educational Method, pp. 122-32. 

3 James M. Hughes, “A Study of High School Supervision,” School Review, 34:112- 
22, February, 1926. 

* James M. Hughes and Ernest O. Melby, Supervision of Instruction in High School, 
Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Co., 1930, p. 41. 

"p R. Shannon, "An Analysis of High School Supervisory Notes," Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 14:9-14, January, 1928. 
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faultfinding rather than appreciative of strength that could be further 
developed. The supervisor who is ambitious for professional growth 
will consider these data not as an excuse for attempting no more than 
others have done, but rather as a, challenge to make himself signifi- 
cantly effective by using the supervisory conference to stimulate the 
growth of every teacher toward more skilled instruction. 

A study of reports made by one hundred graduate students of educa- 
tion on their own experiences with supervisory conferences as teachers 
confirms the conclusions reached by others. Twenty had never been 
called to a supervisory conference of any kind; eight had attended only 
one in two years; forty-eight felt that they had received little or no 
real help from them. However, the results were probably somewhat 
better than the judgment of these teachers indicated. From a careful 
study of the reports one might say that of the 80 conferences held 24 
were good, 20 were fair, and 36 were poor. This is a record that even 
the humblest beginner in supervision might reasonably aspire to 
surpass. 

Teachers’ Attitudes. Considerable evidence has been presented in 
professional literature to show that teachers are not enthusiastic about 
such supervisory conferences as they have experienced. If such con- 
ferences are as uncommon as has been noted, it is not necessary to 
spend time in reproducing this evidence. What is important is that 
every supervisor should appreciate the possibilities of using the super- 
visory conference for stimulating teachers toward greater effectiveness, 
and that he should plan to incorporate it into his program of activities 
in such manner that the teachers will recognize its helpfulness. In 
order that he may do this, the supervisor should as a first step ascertain 
what are the difficulties that teachers are experiencing in their class- 
room work. As has been argued earlier, the removal or the lessening 
of difficulties is constructively of less importance than the building up 
of potential strengths, but it is certainly the contribution that is first 
in the desires of the great majority of teachers. They want help first 
on what they consider difficulties rather than on what someone else 
thinks are weaknesses in their teaching. Therefore supervisory confer- 
ences may well be initiated, especially where they have not previously 
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been used, by discussions of the difficulties of which teachers are aware. 
Such discussions’should lead, of course, to a cooperative attempt to 
plan means for overcoming or at least for lessening them. 

I. Purposes of Conferences. The general purpose of supervisory con- 
ferences is to guide teachers to such self-directed growth that they 
become increasingly effective in their activities to improve the learn- 
ing and conduct of their pupils. It can hardly be too much emphasized 
that the supervisor is not like a builder working from plans of his 
own to manipulate inert material so that it conforms to his desires. 
He should not wish to be considered a superior officer using his author- 
ity to order things done in a manner that he determines. Rather, he 
should go to the conference as a co-worker, one, however, who is 
primarily responsible for the success of the school, and for coordinating 
its objectives and the program for achieving them. His purpose will 
be so to stimulate the teachers that each will be eager to work with 
him cooperatively for effecting what is in common considered desir- 
able. Any official can issue specific orders and see that they are fol- 
lowed, at least in form and temporarily; but real and continuous 
growth on the part of teachers is possible only if they recognize its 
need and are convinced of the wisdom of plans which they have shared 
in making. 

More specific purposes of the supervisory conference will be stated 
and briefly discussed. 

1. To know each teacher better as a person and as a professional 
colleague. Although this purpose is most important when either the 
teacher or the supervisor is new in the school, it should not be mini- 
mized even when there has been long association. To be an effective 
guide the supervisor must know each teacher—not only his permanent 
characteristics, but also those temporary ambitions and disturbances 
that influence him in his work. Although the supervisor is responsible 
only for the professional work of the teachers, it must be recognized 
that this responsibility is affected, sometimes profoundly, by problems 
and activities entirely personal in nature, It is not suggested that the 
supervisor constitute himself a director of the private lives of the 
teachers, prying into their outside affairs with offensive obtrusiveness; 
but he unquestionably should be concerned with anything that affects 
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the work of the school and that seems likely to stimulate or to hinder 
professional effectiveness and growth. 

The individual conference furnishes the best possible opportunity 
for the supervisor to learn the professional attitudes, interests, and am- 
bitions of each teacher. It is easy for a teacher to get into a rut, to 
become discouraged over small evidence of success after long-continued 
and conscientious work, to be skeptical of proposals and policies, 
especially when they are only in part understood, and to develop 
an individualistic attitude with a steadily lessening appreciation of 
responsibility as an integral part of a team all playing the same game. 
It is in the conference that a supervisor can most easily detect the 
beginnings of these dangerous tendencies and can help a teacher to 
overcome them by recognition and by planning for some activity that 
insures obvious growth in the right direction. It is in the conference, 
too, that a supervisor can best learn of ambitions, often only vaguely 
realized by the teacher himself, and can cooperate in developing plans 
for making dreams come true. The better a teacher is known, the 
clearer the task of the supervisor and the less vague and complicated 
his responsibility becomes. Consequently a not inconsiderable part of 
individual conferences may wisely be devoted to an attempt more 
thoroughly to discover what each teacher is and what each teacher 
hopes to be. 

2. To help teachers to know themselves better. The Socratic advice 
to know oneself is still good, and it is a wise friend who can help 
one to know his own professional strengths and weaknesses. Far too 
much emphasis has been laid on the value of recognizing one’s weak- 
nesses, The dynamic people in this world are those who know their 
own peculiar strengths and have imagination enough to see how to 
use them most effectively. It would be foolish, of course, to ignore 
those weaknesses that are constant and important hindrances to effec- 
tiveness; but the person who focuses his attention only on these is 
usually unhappy, and while trying, often futilely, to overcome them 
fails to utilize the gifts that might make him of significant worth to 
the world. The supervisor, then, who can help a teacher to recognize 
his peculiar strengths, however embryonic they may be, to find how 
they can be best applied, and to plan for their increase is following 
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the course that will lead to the most promising professional growth. 
What a school there might be if every teacher were using to his utmost 
his developed strengths! Then his weaknesses would not be so impor- 
tant relatively, and those that really interfered with effectiveness could 
be attacked with more hope of success. 

3. To develop in teachers confidence, hope, ambition, enthusiasm, 
and determination. Without these no teacher can be an important asset 
to a school; as they increase, a teacher has momentum that can be 
directed into effectiveness. This is one reason why a supervisor should 
in performing his supervisory duties begin with the activities that each 
teacher does well; recognition of them will give confidence to grow 
and to attack more resolutely the difficulties of which he_is aware. 
Confidence begets hope, and hope begets ambition. If a supervisor 
can reveal to teachers their powers, he can help them to ambition, to 
enthusiasm, and to the determination necessary if they are to grow 
into greater effectiveness, 

4. To lead teachers to apppreciate and to accept opportunity and 
responsibility. If teaching is to be a profession rather than a mechanical 
performance of assigned duties, each teacher must understand the 
opportunity for social service and devote himself wholeheartedly to it. 
As Burton well says, supervision “should lead a teacher to see the 
importance of her work and the dignity of teaching.” Some attempt 
will have been made in professional training to develop an apprecia- 
tion of this opportunity, but much will remain to be done to keep it 
alive and to increase its significance. It is easier to get a verbal expres- 
sion of appreciation of the opportunity than it is to secure a pragmatic 
acceptance of responsibility. Most teachers, especially when young, 
undoubtedly want to make their contribution to human welfare, and 
many of them enter upon their work with altruistic enthusiasm. This 
desire and this enthusiasm will continue only as means are found for 
giving them effective expressiqn. The supervisor in the individual con- 
ference, then, has a constant challenge to arouse an appreciation of the 
opportunity for social service or continually to keep it alive by reveal- 
ing the opportunities and by helping to formulate plans that are likely 
to make an obvious and a significant contribution. When a faculty 
have a serious and continuing realization of their responsibility so to 
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teach as to make the community a better place in which to live and 
in which to make a living and when they are conscious that what 
they are doing is contributing significantly to this end, there will 
result a true and enduring professional spirit. It is in individual con- 
ferences that the supervisor can do most to develop this spirit. 

5. To help teachers make a long-time plan for growth. This purpose 
will not be one of the first to be attempted. It must wait until each 
teacher recognizes his own powers and wants to increase them for 
greater effectiveness. It must wait until the supervisor has been of 
help so many times in minor matters that he is depended on for 
more material aid. It must wait until the teacher has developed both 
assets that are significant and a professional ambition that promises 
to be persistent. Then he will welcome the assistance. that the super- 
visor can give in a series of conferences, assistance that will enable 
him to look forward a long time, to determine what he wants to do 
and be, to understand what his possibilities are, and how they are most 
likely to be achieved. This is the kind of guidance that every experi- 
enced supervisor can give to younger teachers with every prospect of 
its being welcomed and accepted. It will not be given all at once. The 
wise supervisor, perceiving the opportune time, will challenge the 
young teacher to look ahead, and then he will give help as needed 
until the general plan is developed. 

6. To incorporate each individual teacher into the professional 
group. It is characteristic of teaching, as of several other professions, 
that it tends to develop individualism rather than an appreciation of 
the cooperative spirit of team play. A teacher ordinarily is alone with 
groups of pupils the greater part of each day; he tends to plan and to 
carry on his work in relative ignorance of what the other- teachers, , 
even those of the same pupils, are doing; and he is likely to resent 
any encroachments by others on the program that he has prepared. 
And yet he is just one of several teachers who are attempting to give 
education to a group of youth, and these youth have much less power 
to synthesize after classes what they have learned than teachers have 
to unify it beforehand. Somebody should see to it that the individual 
teacher is constantly kept aware of the whole educational plan and 
made conscious of the constantly cooperative part he is expected to 
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play in it; somebody should counteract the tendency toward sensitive 
individualism and turn it toward loyal teamwork. Nobody else is 
likely to assume the responsibility if the supervisor does not. If he 
does not, there will be only a pretense of “a gradual, continuous, 
unitary process of education” for youth. Instead, the pupils will learn 
mathematics and science and history and language as so many separate 
subjects, unrelated to each other and largely unrelated to life. Of course 
the supervisor will seek this objective through various means including 
staff conference, but when he has done all that he can do there will still 
be need for the individual supervisory conference. A teacher will be 
integrally incorporated into the professional team not merely by recog- 
nizing the need, but also by being continually referred to the general 
principle and helped to discover how in his particular field of activity 
he can contribute to the general program. 

7. To supplement group teachers’ meetings. There are numerous 
ways that individual conferences will supplement group meetings of 
teachers. In the latter there will be formulated general definitions and 
principles of education that should determine the work of every class 
every day; there will be developed the program and the policies of 
the school that promise the maximum contribution to the approved 
objectives; and there will be emphasis on the unity of the educational 
program from beginning to end. But in the group meetings some 
teachers will not thoroughly understand; some will have objections 
that they are too timid to express; and many will either not see how 
the general principles and program should affect the field of their 
responsibility or they will make no consistent effort to introduce in- 
dicated changes, The individual conference affords opportunity for 
supplementation. In it is possible intimate discussion that will serve 
to clarify what was obscure; in it questions can be raised and an- 
swered; in it objections can be heard and refuted; and in it continual 
reference can be made to accepted principles and the total program to 
indicate how specific learning activities can contribute most assuredly 
and most consistently. 

8. To clear up doubtful points. After observing a teacher’s work a 
supervisor will have in mind one or more points about which he is 
not certain. The uncertainty may be due to his ignorance of what has 
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gone on in preceding classes, of peculiar characteristics of the pupils, 
or of what the class or teacher is planning for the future. The con- 
ference is his opportunity to clarify his mind on these matters. Ques- 
tioning to get information is a very good way of beginning a confer- 
ence anyway, for it reveals an interested open-mindedness that may 
prevent alienating criticisms. When a supervisor is inclined to be 
dogmatic on points that he does not thoroughly understand, it is time 
for him to be wary. 

9. To give recognition and praise. At the risk of offensive repetition 
emphasis is again given to the wisdom of the supervisor’s focusing 
attention on the effective and the promising. A supervisory conference 
should practically always begin with what is good in the teacher’s 
work. If it is difficult to find, the observer should reflect on his own 
competence. The good may be commonplace, not outstanding from 
the common practice of other teachers, but for that reason it is no 
less good and therefore deserving of commendation. How can it be 
made better? Recognition with suggestions for growth gives confi- 
dence and hope even to the teacher otherwise poor. What he has of 
good is his chief capital, and only as he realizes that it is praiseworthy 
can he be stimulated to develop and to add to his worth to the school. 
As he becomes strong and confident in even one phase of activity he 
will become receptive to suggestions that look to overcoming his weak- 
nesses in others. 

Human nature finds it easier to discover weaknesses than virtues; 
but it is the latter that make any teacher valuable. Every supervisor 
should constantly attempt to curb his natural inclination to point out 
defects in a teacher, even though he has in mind remedies that he is 
confident will be efficacious. The most effective leaders are those who 
have the wisdom to seek the unusual and the promising in others, 
and having found it to give to it recognition, encouragement, and 
direction, Therefore in the supervisory conference the supervisor will 
make a point of recognizing what the teacher does best and to give 
him generous, sincere praise. It may not be outstanding when com- 
pared with the activities of superior experienced teachers, but it is the 
best that the teacher who is to be helped by the conference has. It is 
his capital, the increase of which will make him valuable to the school, 
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and it deserves both recognition and praise. On the other hand, it 
may be unique; it- may be something which if developed will make 
this teacher a leader for all the rest of the faculty. The wise supervisor 
will be diligent to find virtues; and he will seek to give to strengths 
direction and opportunity for growth. The more difficult these things 
are, the more diligent the supervisor should be to do them. The super- 
visor should without fail orally recognize effort toward improvement. 

10. To administer criticism. If this purpose were exactly and ideally 
stated, it would read “To help the teacher to want criticism and to 
make it wisely of his own work.” It is perfectly sound to lead a 
teacher to appreciate the need of criticism and to invite it; it is rather 
unrealistic, however, to expect that he will be able to make of his own 
work all of such criticism as will most effectively improve it. Often 
the supervisor comes to the conference with appreciation of certain 
weaknesses in a teacher’s work of which the teacher himself is un- 
aware, especially when they are determined by principles that he does 
not comprehend or by standards that he does not know. Some of these 
weaknesses are of small importance or are inherent in the person; 
these should: usually be passed oyer in the supervisory conference. 
Some of them can be remedied only after strengths have been built up 
and confidence has been established; mention of these should be de- 
ferred, A few may be vital, preventing everything else from being 
effective; these are the ones of which the supervisor should make the 
teacher conscious so that he will want and hospitably invite help. 

It is sometimes not realized by the supervisor that the desired im- 
provement in a teacher's activity can be more effectively induced by 
constructive suggestion than by beginning with a negative criticism. 
However well intended, criticism always hurts. As Livingston Lord 
used to say, you can’t chloroform a person when you criticize him. It 
not only hurts, but it often prevents receptivity to consequent con- 
structive proposals. When the acceptance of a proposal for better prac- 
tice is probable, why endanger it by beginning with a statement of 
weaknesses? There are occasions, of course, when it is necessary for a 
supervisor to criticize, to point out the demerits of plans or procedures. 
Some teachers are too complacent in old habits, some are too stubborn 
in old principles to be moved merely by suggestions of what may be 
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better. If criticism is desirable to clear away the underbrush of obstruc- 
tion, it should be presented frankly, without heat, and justified by 
principles, and by data carefully recorded during observation. Criticism 
can be given in the privacy of a conference with less likelihood of 
offense and with more probability of its being understood and accepted 
than under any other conditions. The supervisor should try to make 
certain at the time when criticism is given that it is exactly understood 
and he should use all his skill to get from the teacher oral accept- 
ance. 

11. To exchange ideas and to secure help. The supervisor is not a 
one-man brain trust; in the conduct of an educational enterprise he 
must share ideas with his colleagues and receive as well as give. Unless 
he makes a conscious effort to learn from teachers, he is missing a 
great opportunity not only to build up his own assets but also to 
create an attitude of hospitality for such suggestions as he may make. 
Unless the supervisor constantly realizes that others have knowledge 
and ideas that he should get, it is easy to develop a handicapping 
attitude of superiority and even of omniscience. Every teacher, even 
the humblest beginner, knows some things about his classes that the 
supervisor is not likely to know; many teachers have novel ideas, occa- 
sionally unique and highly promising, that the supervisor has never 
observed or even thought of. By learning these he better understands 
the school and he is more competent to help not only the teacher in 
conference but others as well. 

In addition to increasing his own assets, the supervisor by continu- 
ally seeking to learn from teachers creates in them a receptivity for 
what he may have to suggest. When a teacher realizes that the super- 
visor is open-minded and eager to learn, he more easily comes to take 
the same attitude. It should go without saying that the supervisor 
should frankly express his previous ignorance and his appreciation of 
the information given him. More than that, he should be alert to help 
the teacher plan how it can more effectively be used to better the 
pupils. His experience and his educational philosophy can usually en- 
able him to see significances even in what the teacher has thought 
commonplace or of little importance. Anything derived from a teacher 
and built up into a significant part of the program is likely to increase 
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the teacher’s morale and his eagerness to apply and extend his own 
idea in his work. By an attitude of learning, the supervisor not only 
learns but he helps others to learn. 

Types of Supervisory Conference. There are as many types of con- 
ferences as there are purposes in holding them. Some conferences 
should precede any observation of instruction: a supervisor who is new 
to a school will wish to meet the teachers individually as well as in a 
group to make their acquaintance, to become oriented to them as col- 
leagues, and to give them the same opportunity to get to know him. 
Similarly, when new teachers are appointed to the staff, the supervisor 
will want to meet them in individual conferences prior to any observa- 
tion of their teaching in order to help them become acquainted with 
the ideals, the program, and the routines of the school and to help 
them gain confidence in planning and carrying on their duties. To 
set a new teacher, especially one with little or no experience, at a job 
with only general instructions is to invite trouble; the harm that may 
be done to his confidence and to the early impressions that pupils 
form is not easily overcome. It is much more economical to prevent 
trouble than later to attempt to remedy bad effects. A series of indi- 
vidual conferences, beginning if possible even before the new teacher 
faces his classes and continuing until he has developed confidence and 
the sense of need for more such expert help as he has already experi- 
enced, is invaluable. In these preliminary conferences the supervisor 
can make the new teacher realize that he has entered into a cooperative 
enterprise of great social responsibility, an enterprise of which he may 
be an integral and increasingly important part. Help on early lesson 
plans is especially desirable, as making them will clarify understand- 
ing of some general principles, give confidence for the first difficult 
days, and initiate the practice of careful planning that is highly desir- 
able whatever his experience. Of course, it is not only the supervisor 
who may furnish this help: teachers should be encouraged to work 
with each other on general professional problems, and especially 
should older, more experienced colleagues be invited to cooperate in 
the professional orientation of new or beginning teachers. 

There are good reasons as well for holding supervisory conferences, 
not directly related to observation of their teaching, with teachers of 
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long service in the school. Indeed, supervisory conferences should be 
held with regularity not necessarily in connection with classroom ob- 
servation. In these conferences much can be achieved including clarifi- 
cation of educational purposes and policies, development of details in 
the conduct of the school program, consideration of special problems 
or difficulties, consultation on proposals for in-service education, or on 
personal problems of the teacher. 

Similarly conferences can be used to develop with teachers, begin- 
ning with those who are most likely to succeed, plans for practices 
new to the school, Not infrequently novelties are most easily initiated 
with young teachers or with those new to the school. It may be that 
techniques for handling large classes are to be worked out, or that 
the unit plan of instruction is being introduced, or that diagnostic 
testing is a part of the new program, or that more socialization in the 
classrooms is desired. The careful working out of plans for such in- 
novations by interested and able teachers in cooperation with the 
supervisor will at least insure that there is not the handicap of in- 
definiteness, of early failure, and consequently of discouragement and 
lack of interest. If even a few teachers are helped to be successful in 
the first stages of the introduction of a novel procedure, the rest of 
the program is relatively easy. Ambition, emulation, and even frank 
imitation will facilitate the spread of the practice, and improvement 
upon the early plans is likely to spring up in unexpected places. When- 
ever a teacher shows a special interest and unusual ability in any 
procedure, he should be given special encouragement and help. Most 
progress of the school will come from supervisory help to the interested 
and the able. 

Frequently a single conference with a teacher will not be sufficient 
to accomplish the supervisor's purpose; a series of closely-spaced con- 
ferences will be needed to follow up matters earlier initiated—to 
elaborate on details, develop further plans of procedure, answer ques- 
tions previously raised, and provide the help that has been requested. 
Between conferences there will usually need to be much reflection and 
additional preparation on the part of both supervisor and teacher. It 
is best to see the supervisory conference not as a sporadic occurrence 
but as a step in a continuous relationship between the supervisor and 
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the teacher in which both cooperate to their mutual benefit and to the 
educational profit of the school. 

The conference with a teacher after the supervisor has observed 
one or more classes or has studied lesson plans, test results, or recom- 
mendations of other supervisors is the most common type. Its purposes 
have already been considered and suggestions for its most effective 
use will be given later. Teachers should not expect a conference fol- 
lowing every observation: some may be merely for the general purpose 
of becoming familiar with the teacher and the class; others may yield 
nothing of sufficient importance to warrant an immediate conference; 
and others still are part of a series that is contributing to a unified 
problem best considered as a whole. As a matter of fact it may safely 
be asserted that the most satisfying conferences are those held after a 
series of observations that have been made in a short period of time, 
perhaps within a week or less. They give a picture that is more truly 
representative than one single observation is likely to do. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion as to whether 
the observations should be announced to the teacher beforehand or 
not. There can be little question of the wisdom of not announcing 
the post-visitation conference as a formal and formidable engagement. 
If the supervisor after an observation states orally or in writing that a 
conference will be held after school, many teachers will be so disturbed 
that they cannot teach effectively during the rest of the day. Perhaps 
worse still is the summons to a conference like a subpoena to court. 

Arrangements for a conference should be made with as little formal- 
ity as possible and for a time when the teacher is least hurried or 
harried by other duties. Probably the best procedure is for the super- 
visor to drop into the teacher’s room at a free period or after school 
and ascertain that there is no pressing duty that will make a conference 
undesirable at the time. Or he can have someone else relieve the 
teacher at a period when a study hall or a test is scheduled. Most of 
these suggestions apply chiefly to the conference with a teacher before 
he has learned by experience not only not to fear the supervisor but 
actually to look forward to a conference with eagerness, having come 
to expect cooperative help rather than unpleasant and profitless 
criticism. 
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On the other hand, the supervisor should make himself quickly 
available when a teacher asks for a conference. There are few other 
duties, chiefly those that are for the good of the entire staff, that can- 
not be delayed when there is an individual cry from Macedonia. It is 
far better for the supervisor to adjust his own program than to post- . 
pone a request for a conference when the teacher is ready for it and 
perhaps somewhat nervous in anticipation. 

The conference on call has many advantages, but it is not the only 
type that should be used. Some teachers will tend to monopolize the 
supervisor's time, going to him frequently and before making a serious 
attempt to apply suggestions already made; such teachers should be 
helped to develop self-analysis, greater self-dependence, and reliance 
upon self-criticism. Others with good reason will tend to consume a 
disproportionate amount of the supervisor's time, either because of a 
feeling of need or because of enthusiasm and ambition for growth. 
While their desires must be respected and their needs satisfied so far as 
time permits, the supervisor must keep in mind the good of the whole 
staff. Often he must prepare a schedule of supervision that will include 
all teachers, and more or less closely follow it. He should always 
provide a margin of time, however, that can be given to urgent need 
or to unusually promising opportunity. Other teachers, because of 
timidity or lack of awareness of need, will under the conference-on- 
call plan seldom or never ask for it. With them the supervisor must 
work to remove their timidity or to make them conscious of a need 
that he is able, with their assistance, to satisfy. They may be invited 
to conferences until the obstacles to their secking them are removed. 
Forcible feeding is better than starvation, and teachers may learn even 
from conferences which they unwillingly attend. 

Preparation for Conferences. The more important the means of su- 
pervision, the more it merits adequate preparation. It is worse than 
futile to hold a supervisory conference without careful preparation, 
for it may be not only ineffective but positively harmful in its imme- 
diate effects and prejudice the teacher against later efforts to help him. 
Professor Frank McMurry after many years of rich experience would 
never discuss an observed lesson until he had had ample time to think 
it over. Those of less experience may well profit from his example. Su- 
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pervisory conferences with any teacher are too important not to be as 
good as they can be made. 

In preparation the supervisor will do well to review the purposes 
of conferences as previously presented and to decide which ones he 
will especially seek. If the conference follows closely upon an observa- 
tion, he will recall the observed lesson in detail, paying attention espe- 
cially to the pupil activities. What was the purpose that the teacher had 
and to what extent was it a good one? How did he plan to achieve it? 
Did the pupils understand and approve the purpose of the lesson? To 
what extent did they modify it or should they have done so? Constantly 
referring to principles that have been developed in staff meetings, the 
supervisor will do well to list all the points, good and bad, that he 
has noted in observation. Better to understand the lesson, he should 
attempt an imaginative reconstruction of how the teacher planned, 
of departures that he made from his plan, of why he did what he did, 
What the supervisor does not understand or cannot find a reasonable 
justification for he may plan to ask about in the conference. When he 
feels most certain of his judgments he should be wary lest, overlook- 
ing some reason that the teacher had, he fall into the pit of unjustifi- 
able dogmatism. j 

With the recently observed lesson or lessons clearly in mind and 
both their good and poor points noted, the supervisor should review 
notes on earlier observation and conferences. To what extent has the 
teacher made an effort to profit from former suggestions? With what 
success? What growth is evident? What new strengths and what new 
weaknesses have developed or are shown in the later work? Answer- 
ing those questions for himself, the supervisor should modify and 
extend the long-term program of supervision of the teacher. lt is 
neither feasible nor wise to undertake to discuss in a single conference 
all of the points that he has noted: some of them are relatively unim- 
portant and can be deferred or mentioned casually at this or some 
other time; some the teacher is not ready to consider, needing either 
more confidence in himself or further development before they can 
profitably be taken up. But they should be noted in the long-term pro- 
gram so that they are not forgotten. 

The supervisor will then ask himself what he hopes for from the 
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single conference which he is planning. Obviously he can neglect the 
trivial and the irremediable. There is no need to criticize a weak voice 
that is an innate part of the teacher and so cannot be changed, or the 
furniture of the room, for the choice of which the teacher cannot be 
held responsible. The conference should be planned more or less as a 
unity, a part of the larger program of supervision that will be gradually 
developed. Usually it should deal with the application of only a single 
big general principle, the proper planning of the lesson, the active 
participation of pupils in the learning process, the selection of learning 
experiences, or the evaluation of outcomes. Usually, also, it should be 
planned so that the teacher is left with a few very specific and con- 
crete suggestions as well as with a program for the further application 
of the principle. Most teachers need the encouragement of realizing 
that they have suggestions of something definite to do immediately. 
But the better the teacher, the more he will profit from the challenge 
to develop and to apply for himself a general suggestion based on a 
principle that he accepts. 

What can be hoped for from a single conference will be conditioned 
by the teacher’s characteristics and his relations with the supervisor. 
Whether he is old or young, experienced or not, self-confident or timid, 
receptive of help or on a fearful defensive, respectful of the supervisor's 
purposes and ability or skeptical, in good health or not—all these and 
other similar characteristics, whether temporary or not, should be taken 
into consideration during the planning. The supervisor has a constant 
challenge to proceed with tact; what will be effective with one teacher 
under certain conditions will fail with another. If he finds a teacher ap- 
prehensive, he can expect from him no more than thoughtless acquies- 
cence or stubborn defense; only if he can put the teacher at ease can he 
expect receptivity to a proposal for the cooperative solution of dificul- 
ties or the cooperative development of plans for growth. Consequently 
the supervisor must consider the teacher, and plan how he can best 
bring about not merely receptivity but also an active desire to profit 
from the conference. 

When criticism is necessary, it should be of the teaching process and 
not of the teacher. This may seem a subtle distinction, but it is a real 
one none the less. There is a decidedly different effect on a person when 
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criticism is made of what he and his pupils did than that which is 
evoked when the criticism hits him as a person. He is much more 
likely to accept the point when the supervisor asks what was the 
specific purpose of the lesson and raises questions about its definiteness 
and worth than if he should say, “You are weak in selecting a purpose 
for each lesson unit and I expect you to . . .” As an extension of this 
principle, a teacher should never be criticized during a supervisory 
conference for personal or social faults. Such criticism may very prop- 
erly be made by a supervisor when the defects or faults interfere with 
teaching effectiveness, but it should be administered at some other place 
and time, so that the consequent embarrassment does not complicate 
the supervision of instruction. 

In making his preparation for a conference the supervisor plans, then, 
for what he may reasonably expect to accomplish in one supervisory 
period; he decides on the points that he wishes to make and on the 
best means of making them; and in addition he will be wise to prepare 
beforehand the introduction, which possibly will be modified by the 
exigencies of the moment, and the more important questions that he 
intends to use. With such preparation he is ready. But he must be 
alert to modify his plan or to cast it aside entirely if circumstances 
warrant. He may find the teacher so full of plans to develop a phase of 
instruction that he has not intended to discuss or so disturbed about 
some weakness not in his program that it is wise entirely to follow the 
new lead. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that a supervisor in preparation for 
a conference will every time review his own competence and his char- 
acteristics that may make for or against success, especially with the 
teacher soon to be met. But certainly from time to time it is wise for 
him to do so. It is also wise for him occasionally to ascertain or to re- 
view what teachers want of the supervisor, whether or not he thinks 
they are warranted in their desires. Kyte reports? that 700 teachers 
especially commended their supervisors for such things as sympathetic 
understanding, showing appreciation of their efforts, a gracious or kind 
manner, open-mindedness, cooperation; allowing a reasonable amount 
of freedom, exemplifying a good professional spirit, making an al- 

€G. C. Kyte, How to Supervise, pp. 177-8. 
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truistic interpretation of situations, calmness, frankness, definiteness, 
and having a sense of humor. They believed that their supervisors 
could improve in definite, constructive criticism, in having more con- 
tacts with children’s activities, in permitting teachers to have more 
liberty in working out their own ideas, in inspiring them with better 
ideals, and in “being human” in many situations. However definite 
his own ideas, a supervisor may well consider every now and then what 
teachers like and what they want. If they don’t want all of the best 
things, they will be more receptive of what they should have if they 
first get what they think they ought to have. 

Following is a list of questions and suggestions that a supervisor may 
find profitable to use when planning what he will discuss with a 
teacher in a supervisory conference following one or more observed 
lessons.” 


1. What was the teacher's plan for the unit of study? To what ex- 
tent was it well ordered and comprehensive? How was it related to the 
preceding or the future work? to what is being undertaken by other 
teachers? 

2, What was the teacher’s purpose in each division of the unit of 
study? Why did it seem to be selected? 

3. To what extent was it worthy, definite, and specific with relation 
to the knowledge and probable needs of the class? 

4. How could it have been improved? 

5. What possible contributions could the unit of study make to the 
objectives of general education? to the special functions of the school? 

6. What purpose did the pupils have? Why did they have it? 

7. Did any of the pupils, either individually or as groups, propose 
a purpose? What means could have been used not only to get them to 
do so but to evaluate their proposals and to develop good plans for 
achieving them? : 

8. To what extent did the pupils comprehend the purpose that the 
teacher had? approve it as worth while and adopt it as their own? 

9. What means were used by the teacher and by the pupils to 
achieve each purpose? 

10. To what extent did the pupils appreciate the means in terms of 
the purpose of the unit? 


T See Chapter XII, pp. 339-41. 
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11. How could better means have been discovered and used by both 
teacher and pupils? 

12. What obstacles were there to achievement? Which of them could 
have been removed, overcome, or diminished? How? 

13. Consider the specific techniques of instruction used, the educa- 
tional materials and aids, and the learning activities of pupils. 

14. How were the results evaluated and how could they have been? 

15. Wherein and to what extent were the pupils made better by this 
learning experience? 

16. Consider the observed lesson in terms of the teacher’s effort, im- 
provement, and plans for future growth. 

17. Which points should be selected for discussion with the teacher 
at the next conference? Keep in mind all pertinent characteristics of the 
teacher, those that are temporary as well as those that are relatively 
permanent. 

18. How can they most tactfully be educed or presented? 

19. What long-term program for helping this teacher to grow is indi- 
cated, or what modification of a previously made tentative program 
seems wise? 

20. What has the supervisor himself learned from the observation 
and the preparation for the conference? 


Techniques of the Supervisory Conference: Frequency and length. 
The frequency of supervisory conferences is limited by the time at the 
disposal of the supervisor and by the worth that he can put into them. 
There is little likelihood of good conferences being too frequent; a 
single poor conference is an excess. There is no good in referring to 
tables reporting the frequency with which supervisory conferences are 
held by principals or by other school officials, for there is general agree- 
ment that if they are good they are not held often enough; and there 
is no merit in listing the number held regardless of their worth. It may 
be maintained, however, that every teacher—strong or weak, old or 
young, of whatever degree of promise—should be given at least two or 
three carefully prepared and extended supervisory conferences every 
term. Those teachers who have special needs or who manifest unusually 
promising strengths should have more. There is no way of estimating 
how long a conference should be. Abraham Lincoln once said that a 
man’s legs should be long enough to reach from his body to the ground. 
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When and where held. Ideally a supervisory conference should be 
held at a time convenient to both teacher and supervisor, when both 
are relaxed and not distracted by other pressing matters, when it is not 
likely to be interrupted or terminated before substantial progress has 
been made, and after an interval following observation so that adequate 
preparation may have been made. Obviously the conference should not 
be attempted immediately at the close of an observation, Usually a 
vacant period in the teacher’s schedule or after school will be most 
feasible; and, as previously suggested, a teacher may be relieved of 
study-hall duty or of a routine class period so that the conference will 
not be felt as an added burden. Certainly the conference should not be 
so long postponed that details of the activities to be discussed are no 
longer sharp in memory. 

Where the conferences should be held depends largely on what out- 
comes are desired, and on the relationships that have already been estab- 
lished between the supervisor and the teacher. If the teacher is to be 
receptive he must not be handicapped by a strange environment. There 
is a subtle psychology that makes people uncomfortable and appre- 
hensive when in a room to which they are not accustomed, especially 
if it is associated in their minds with unpleasant matters, such as official 
restrictive decisions. Early conferences should unquestionably be held 
informally in the teacher's own classroom, where he has the advantage 
of feeling at home and to the least degree embarrassed. There he is 
most likely to speak his own mind freely, to draw on his resources of 
books and concrete illustrative material, and to feel that the conference 
concerns the children whom he can easily visualize in the seats or at 
their activities; there too he is most likely to understand the suggestions 
that are made by the supervisor. It is difficult to make this psychology 
appear as important as practical schoolmen know it to be; but it is very 
real and very potent nevertheless. 

‘After the teacher has learned by experience that the supervisor is a 
cooperative co-worker not only genuinely eager to be of help but also 
competent, conferences may be held anywhere. There are some ad- 
vantages in holding them in a room especially devoted to that purpose, 
where a professional library to which references can be made is easily 
„at hand. The place of meeting should be private and fairly free from 
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interruptions. But most of all it should be a place where the teacher is 
unembarrassed and can both talk freely and listen with his undivided 
attention, 

Beginning. On the assumption that the supervisor has made careful 
preparation and has selected a time and place that are suitable, he is 
first challenged to create a favorable atmosphere. If the teacher is 
frightened or unduly apprehensive, he must be put at ease. Usually this 
desideratum can be achieved by a brief general conversation centering 
around common interests, either personal or professional. If a favorable 
atmosphere and a receptive attitude cannot be attained, the conference 
would just as well be postponed. Of course the best promise of recep- 
tivity is for the teacher to want help, either to forward proposed plans 
or to strengthen weaknesses of which he is conscious. He should know 
that the purpose of the conference is to aid him to be a more effective 
teacher and to coordinate his efforts with those of his colleagues. He 
should also believe in the competence of his supervisor to contribute to 
both these ends, This knowledge will come more convincingly from 
what goes on in the conferences than from any statement or series of 
statements of intent that can be made by the supervisor. However, it 
may not be amiss from time to time for the supervisor to support his 
efforts by calling attention to the purposes for which they are intended. 

At the first conference the supervisor may well devote practically all 
his time to learning from the teacher. What are the characteristics of 
the class? Is it fairly homogeneous in ability and preparation? Are the 
pupils interested in the subject? What habits of study do they have? 
Which pupils manifest unusual promise? How can their work be pro- 
moted and also used to stimulate the others? Who are the problem 
pupils? What are the causes of each one’s difficulties? How can the 
course of study be adapted to them? What methods have been tried 
and are planned to provide for individual differences? What is the 
teacher’s objective for this class? How is he planning to attain it? etc. 
Such questions will undoubtedly open up a number, of avenues down 
which the teacher and supervisor may profitably go together. 

If an observed lesson is to be discussed, it is wise to begin by asking 
the teacher for his own interpretation, evaluation, and criticism. He 
can then freely explain the characteristics of the class, what he has 
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planned, and why he departed from what he had intended. Such an 
explanation will not only frequently clear up points about which the 
supervisor had questions or which he had intended to criticize, but no 
less frequently will make clear that the teacher is conscious of the weak- 
nesses that were evident and that he has good justification for them or 
wishes to ask for help in improvement. Nothing is more irritating to 
teachers than to have a supervisor point out and emphasize weaknesses 
of which they are entirely aware and for which they may have reason- 
able explanations. It is the awareness and the consequent desire for help 
in improvement that are importants if they already exist, the super- 
visor’s task is greatly lightened. 

The conference. In the course of the teacher's analysis of his activ- 
ities and those of his pupils, the supervisor will do well to encourage 
him to recognize his achievements as well as his failures. The self- 
analysis, to which contributions will gradually be made by the super- 
visor, chiefly using questions and references to principles previously 
established, will to a large extent concern the aims, the methods, and 
the results achieved in terms of the pupils’ activities and consequent 
growth. As the teacher presents his analysis the supervisor will be care- 


ful to appreciate his point of view, his fears, his handicaps, and his ad- 


vantages. He will respect differences of opinion or judgment even when 
he disagrees with them, remembering that other conferences are to be 
held and that good relations must be maintained. This does not mean 
that dissent may not be expressed or that an attempt will not be made 
at the time or later to bring about agreement; it is merely a.caution 
against the supervisor's failing to understand differences of opinion 
and judgment and to respect those views of another who conscientiously 
and firmly holds them. There is always the possibility that the other 
person may be right—at least in part. Often there are two or more 
ways of doing things; and desired ends may usually be best accom- 
plished when an individual follows a method in which he whole- 
heartedly believes. 

The supervisor should remember that there are two parts to a con- 
ference, as the etymology of the word indicates, that suppressed ex- 
pression of ideas closes the ears, and that what is heard and believed is 
more important than what is said. Listening and understanding are 
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likely only when a person has said what is in his own mind. How- 
ever tedious the expression may be, it must be permitted; and if the 
teacher is later to be attentive, the supervisor must show interest by 
attention and questions. Some teachers will undoubtedly talk too much, 
rambling from the purpose of the conference and wasting time; but 
they must be heard none the less. When the supervisor is sure that à 
teacher has said all that he really has to say, he will bring the flow of 
language to a conclusion by fairly summarizing, to show that he has 
got the point completely. Other less talkative teachers must be encour- 
aged to express themselves, usually by questions and by evident inter- 
est in what they do say. However he may disagree, the wise supervisor 
will not often put a teacher too strongly on the defensive. A defensive 
mind is a closed mind. If a teacher can be led himself to express an 
idea that the supervisor is attempting to convey, he is much more 
likely to believe in it, especially when he is permitted to think that it is 
his own. 

With his wider knowledge and, as a rule, greater experience, a 
supervisor would usually have little difficulty, especially if he uses the 
prestige of his position, in overriding the opinions of a teacher. Fre- 
quently these opinions are so weak that by sheer argument they can be 
shown up as untenable. Though it is quite proper for the supervisor to 
give reasons for a difference of opinion or judgment, he will not by 
inexorable questioning make the teacher admit the absurdity of a 
position that he has taken. A wise supervisor will permit a teacher “to 
save face.” 

Self-respect and self-confidence are necessary for growth, and the 
success of future conferences depends on the maintenance of good rela- 
tions as well as on the equanimity of the teacher. Many a person who 
has persisted in a weak position after he has appreciated that it was 
untenable has been everlastingly grateful to a superior who has per- 
mitted him to change his mind without the humiliation of open ac- 
knowledgment. The essential thing is that he should come to right 
conclusions with the intention of avoiding in the future a weak posi- 
tion or of frankly abandoning it as soon as it is perceived as indefen- 
sible. 


When the supervisor comes to discuss an observed lesson, he should 
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always find something in it to praise. But praise should be sincere. 
Every teacher is intelligent enough to sense insincerity or the use of 
praise merely as an introduction to censure, as is evidenced by the 
doggerel: : 

When criticism must be heard, 

It’s seldom on the level. 

The honeyed word is first conveyed— 

And then you get the devil. 
Recognition and praise should be expressed first of all because they are 
due, and recognized appreciation of the good gives the hearer confi- 
dence in the justice of the criticism of the bad. Moreover, it is more 
profitable to cultivate vegetables than it is to spend all of one’s time 
pulling up weeds. Whatever is good is a living, healthy, promising thing 
to be recognized, cultivated, or directed. It can be made a standard to 
which the teacher will be ambitious to bring up other details of his 
practice. 

Although, as repeatedly emphasized, the wise supervisor will devote 
most of his supervisory activities to developing embryonic strengths of 
teachers, there are occasions when it is necessary for him to indicate 
weaknesses. It is surprising, however, how often it is possible to effect 
desirable changes by placing the stress on the better way of doing things 
rather than on the poorer way in which they have been done. When it 
seems wise to make adverse criticism, because a teacher is complacent, 
satisfied, lazy, or for any other reason, the supervisor should be entirely 
direct and frank. He should never *hedge": the weakness exists, it is 
recognized, and it is condemned, with reasons being given. As a rule 
the supervisor should not comment on the poor details of a lesson with- 
out being ready to make constructive changes for betterment. When he 
does not know what changes should be made for improvement, he 
should share with the teacher responsibility for finding or inventing 
them. Often proposals should be made as suggestions for experiment 
to see how good they are. It should not be necessary to express the 
caution that a supervisor should never pretend to have knowledge that 
he does not possess. 

It has often been said that a supervisor in conference should use 
three questions to one declaration; in other words, he should help the 
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teacher discover his own strength and weaknesses and to learn how to 
use the former to overcome the latter. 


Leadership at its best uses @ minimum number of arbitrary com- 
mands and a maximum amount of skilled and tactful assistance. . - . 
Rare is the occasion for the commanding method of leadership. Heavy 
reliance on the method of command usually indicates a failure by the 
leader to anticipate difficulties. . . . The skilled leader employs a 
variety of approaches in offering advice: 


The suggestion: “If I were you . . 14 

The question: “Have you ever tried ....? 
The reference: “Now in Rochester, they . . - 
The reminiscence: “I had good luck once by . - .” 

The recall: “Do you remember the lesson we saw . . - p" 
"The anecdote: *Did you ever hear the story about... ?"9 


» 


» 


Average teachers usually want direct and specific help, and of 
course some of this the supervisor should attempt to give. But his major 
challenge is to develop teachers so that they can help themselves. This 
means that they will have to be taught principles of good teaching, con- 
vinced of their soundness, and in the beginning shown how to apply 
them to specific opportunities and needs. For the sake of economy 
most principles will be presented and discussed in teachers’ meetings. 
It is in the conferences that they are further supported and applied to 
actual situations, If a teacher learns to think in terms of principles and 
constantly to use them for guidance when confronted with a challenge 
to improve his work, he is on the road of true professional growth. 
It is not what he does in class on any one day that is important, but 
how he is growing. The supervisor can only occasionally be available 
for specific helps; principles of good teaching can be used at any time 
by the teacher working alone. 

The supervisor should constantly create the impression that a con- 
ference is ultimately to effect better education of the pupils by cooper- 
atively working to carry out the approved objectives of the school. At 
the same time he will convey appreciation of the fact that it is an oppor- 


8 zug 2 i : 1 
Leadership in Instruction, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
1935. 
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tunity for the individual’s own professional growth. After indicating 
the teacher’s peculiar strengths and possibilities and emphasizing the 
value of constantly using sound principles as directive guides, the 
supervisor may recommend books and articles to be read, in the begin- 
ning mentioning the exact pages which will prove most helpful, and 
he will suggest other methods elsewhere discussed—observation of the 
work of other teachers, participation in workshops, study in carefully 
chosen summer or extension courses, attendance at professional meet- 
ings, and the like. Furthermore, after discussion of observed lessons he 
will recommend reflection in the light of what has been said in the 
conference, preferably indicating the kind of reflection that is likely to 
be most profitable. 

Before a conference is adjourned it is usually well, especially if there 
is any doubt about suggestions having been understood, to have the 
teacher summarize it. “Just what have we agreed on?” “What is your 
understanding of what we are to attempt next?” are questions that 
often reveal less comprehension and agreement than the supervisor in 
his enthusiasm has assumed. What is crystal clear to the supervisor may 
be merely foggy haze to the teacher. The value of the conference lies in 
what the teacher as a result has accepted, whether he or the supervisor 
or both working together made the suggestion, and in what he plans to 
do differently in the future. 

The supervisor should end a conference pleasantly, always keeping in 
mind that there are others to follow and that there is much work that 
he and the teacher have to do together. He has found and commended 
what is good, and suggested ways of making it even better in the 
future. He expects the teacher to succeed and to grow. He has expressed 
his confidence in at least one thing, and he expects the teacher to merit 
it in others. There is much more probability of growth when such 
attitudes prevail than when the teacher is left humiliated and dis- 
couraged. If the conference is conducted along the lines suggested, the 
teacher will not only not be afraid of another one, but is likely to ask 
for it. 

After the Conference. When a conference is adjourned the supervisor 
should make an early opportunity to reflect on it. He should grow too, 
and the best means is for him to realize his own successes and failures 
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and to identify the causes of each. What modifications of the original 
plan for the conference were made and why? What were the best 
points in the conference? How was the teacher probably helped? What 
evidence is there of the probability? What mistakes were made and 
how could they have been avoided? How could the conference have 
been made better? What should be attempted at the next conference 
and what specific kinds of tactful means should be used? The super- 
visor should make a written record of all conferences and file it with 
other data concerning each teacher, and on this record he may well 
make notations of a tentative plan to be followed at the next confer- 
ence. The cumulative file will be increasingly valuable, not merely in 
helping the individual teacher but in planning to supervise others as 
well. It will prove of great help in preparing for subsequent observa- 
tions and conferences, especially recalling aspects of teaching in which 
unusual growth is expected; it will serve as a record in case the teacher 
forgets that he has accepted certain suggestions and has agreed to try 
them out in his work; and it will furnish the most important material 
to be used in helping a teacher win promotion. This record is entirely 
for the supervisor. If made with fullness and complete frankness, no 
useful purpose will ordinarily be served by giving the. teacher a copy, 
though exceptions may for good reasons occasionally be made. If a 
written account of the conference is given the teacher, which will 
ordinarily be unnecessary if the suggested oral summary is made at 
the end, it will be much more brief, emphasizing only the most impor- 
tant points of agreement and recommendations. Much that very prop- 
erly should go into the supervisor's record might do the teacher more 
harm than good if he became aware of it before he is ready for 
assimilation. 

Soon after each conference, but not too soon, the supervisor should 
make another observation visit to observe the ways in which the 
teacher is attempting to improve his work. The visit should not be so 
early that he has not had time to work out his plans and to modify 
them after trial; and it should not be so long deferred that the edge of 
the suggestions has worn dull. The conference is not complete without 
this follow-up. Often the teacher may be asked when the supervisor 
shall observe to see what improvement in the work is being made. This 
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may not only save time, but it will prove a stimulus that some teachers 
need. Sometimes, especially if the supervisor is doubtful that the 
teacher really understood the suggestions or if he suspects that he needs 
help to achieve initial successes in attempting to apply them, the ob- 
servation should be postponed until a constructive pre-teaching confer- 
ence can be held. “The supervisor must be infinitely patient, for the 
evolution of good teaching is a long, slow process.” 

Results of Conferences. There is no value in presenting data about 
the results of conferences unless one knows the kind of conferences 
that are held and also the environing conditions. However, Hughes and 
Melby have reported that from 24 to 40 per cent of teachers from 
whom responses were received believe that they had made changes in 
their practices as a result of conferences, and that 35 and 80 per cent of 
heads of departments and of principals respectively believe that there 
are such subsequent changes. Kyte reports that Fuller in an unpublished 
study found by measures of pupil achievement in arithmetic and read- 
ing more improvement from supervision by individual conferences 
than from the same amount of time devoted to group meetings. But 
individual conferences should supplement group meetings; neither 
should be used to the exclusion of the other. The real question with 
which every supervisor should be ‘concerned is: What effects can I 
obtain by use of the supervisory conference? If it is of the kind out- 
lined in the preceding discussion, the results are bound to be material. 
The better the supervisor and the more conscientious he is, the greater 
the results will be. 


Exercises 


Applying not only what is presented in this chapter but also your own 
ideas, criticize the following conferences. An attempt has been made to pre- 
sent the reports so that significant points, both good and bad, of omission as 
well as of inclusion, are discernible. Following are some questions that may 
prove helpful. 

1. What is good in each reported conference? 

2. What results do you think are likely to follow from each one? 
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3. How could it be made better—by extension, substitution, or omission? 

4. How should you plan to discuss one or more conferences with a super- 
visor whom you know if you were responsible for his effectiveness and 
growth? 

5. What faults are so threatening that they should be discussed at once, 
looking to eradication or to modification? 

6. What do you think should be planned for the next conference with two 
or three of these principles? 


CONFERENCE 1 


The conference took place between myself and a teacher of French and 
Latin. I had visited her class and had seen an excellent example of poor 
teaching. I made an appointment with this teacher and at the appointed time 
I went to her room and had a talk with her. 

The conference started with very few preliminaries. I frankly stated that 
I thought she was too sarcastic, too antagonistic, and too petty in her teach- 
ing. At the close of the class period she had apologized for having such a 
stupid and lazy class. I frankly explained that I thought her attitude was 
partly if not wholly to blame for that condition. I suggested that she change 
her method of procedure somewhat by asking each one some question that 
that individual could answer and then to go on from that point, keeping in 
mind her attitude and speaking in a more friendly manner. 


CONFERENCE 2 


Our principal visited my first-term (high-school) English class, half of 
whom are unable to do high-school work, having been “graduated” from 
the elementary school by the grace of God. 

I was attempting to interest these pupils in a particular part of The Black 
Arrow. We were enjoying a round-table discussion and they really spoke 
because they wanted to. Needless to say, in this very poor class there were 
many bad grammatical mistakes—which, I hasten to mention, I had cor- 
rected too many times before. That day in order not to distract their atten- 
tion from the discussion I omitted any corrections. 

The principal left without one word when the bell rang, although he had 
entered in an agreeable humor at the beginning of the class and appeared 
interested throughout. 

That afternoon I happened to step into the main office as he was leaving 
his private one. He stopped me there in front of the secretary and another 
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teacher to discuss his observations and criticisms. He had nothing favorable 
or complimentary to say, but criticized me for not correcting the errors in 
English, giving his reasons for his comments. He continued to talk until 
the bell rang—five minutes later, when I had to go to my class. Since that 
time he has not been in to observe my teaching, nor has he referred in any 
way to the conference. 


CONFERENCE 3 


The end of a hard day for Miss Seibolt, teaching her first year. Before her 
is a pile of papers to be corrected; her lessons are all to be planned for 
tomorrow; she is tired and discouraged. The principal enters, notebook in 
hand. 


A 


Principal: “Miss Seibolt, T'd like to talk over with you the algebra lesson 
that I observed this afternoon. I’m afraid the pupils are getting the better 
of you. Why don’t you send the unruly ones to the office if you can’t handle 
them?” 

Teacher: “I-I don't like to trouble you, sir; and I thought they'd be 
better as time goes on. But they aren't. Wh-what can I do?” 

Principal: "Be firm, be firm. If you can't make them study, send them to 
me...I noted,” referring to his memorandum, “that you called on the 
pupils in alphabetical order. That’s a bad practice; they count on it. I also 
noted that you kept referring to your text. Don’t do that; give the impres- 
sion that you are familiar with the problems. Two boys copied their work 
before I put a stop to it. Watch them, watch them. That’s all, I think. 
Good afternoon.” 

But it wasn’t, not for Miss Seibolt. 


B 


Principal (sensing the situation and putting up his notebook): “What, 
Miss Seibolt, still working? It’s too fine an afternoon to stay indoors. Why 
not get out for a walk or a game of tennis?” 

Teacher: “Oh, I c-can't. All these papers to do and lessons to plan for 
tomorrow.” 

Principal: “Tl tell you what. Come around and have a simple family 
dinner with us this evening. We need cheering up a bit. And I'll teach 
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your first two classes tomorrow so that you'll have time to get ready for 
the others. What is their assignment?” 

Teacher: '* ^ 

Principal: “That’s all right. It will be good for me to try my hand again. 
PII tell you what we can do. I'll make lesson plans for my two sections and 
you make plans for the other two, and tomorrow afternoon—or Friday, if 
that's more convenient—we'll compare notes. What do you say?" 


CONFERENCE 4 


I have never had what might be called a conference. Neither am I so 
conceited as to think that I could not profit by constructive criticism. We 
must not, however, overlook the fact that my present principal may be 
exceptionally efficient in getting across his ideas. On various occasions we 
have enjoyed each other's company on picnics, at school athletic contests, 
and at golf. Many times have we “swapped ideas” on educational problems, 
handling of specific discipline cases, classroom procedure, courses of study, 
diagnostic and intelligence testing, correlation of intelligence and achieve- 
ment, etc. I have little doubt that the best kind of conference is the one in 
which the teacher does not even recognize that he is undergoing the ordeal 


CONFERENCE 5 


During the past year I had a very gratifying conference with my prin- 
cipal who was new to the school and new to me. Having announced at the 
beginning of the year that she would expect us to drop into her office as 
soon after one of her visits as we could conveniently arrange, she found me 
before her on the morning following her first visit to my class. 

I had noted particularly that she had made no notes during the lesson 
She had spent with me, yet she drew from her desk a memorandum indi- 
cating that she must have returned to her office immediately following the 
visit to record her impressions. She put me at ease by remarking that it was 
good of me to give up a free hour to talk with her. She explained that she 
had visited the class chiefly to watch it at work rather than to watch me 
work. Nevertheless she commented favorably upon the manner in which I 
had worked with the children, expressing approval of the manner in which 
I had stimulated the children's interest and curiosity, directed them in 
individual work, and generally had made the learning experience pleasant. 

Next she indicated that she had been making a study of certain children 
in the dass in need of special work, She asked me to tell what I had dis- 
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covered as to their special interests and needs. I welcomed this opportunity 
to discuss my problems with her without having to seek it. As a result of 
our talk she proposed to interview each of these pupils to help me in every 
way to reach them and their parents more effectively than I had been able 
to do alone. 


CONFERENCE 6 


Setting: “Good morning, boys and girls.” With this, the children rose 
and said, “Good morning, Miss L— — —^ Miss L. then walked to the 
back of the room and sat down. 

'The principal observed my teaching for approximately an hour, during 
which time she sat in the back of the room and intermittently gazed out 
of the window, jotted down notes, looked over the children's shoulders to 
see what they were doing, and contributed bits of information here and 
there. As she left the room, she asked me to come to her office at the close 
of school at my convenience. 

I went to her office and sat in a chair while she cleared up her remaining 
office duties—a matter of five minutes. When she had completed these 
duties, she turned to me and said, “It has been a lovely day, hasn’t it?” 
Mechanically, I agreed with her. She next said, while looking through her 
desk for the notes she had made on my teaching (another three minutes), 
“I wonder where I placed those notes?” I had no reply to this question, but 
my mind was filled with thoughts of her inefficiency, and I found myself 
questioning her ability as a principal and supervisor. At last, under a con- 
glomeration of papers, the missing notes were located, and we were ready 
to begin a discussion which I thought was to be of paramount importance. 

Conference: “I enjoyed your lesson today, and I felt that the children did 
also, didn’t you?” I agreed with her again. 

She next said, loking at her notes, “Now to begin at the beginning. I 
have down here: 

1. “I liked the way you assigned the lesson, particularly your explana- 
tion of the meanings of the difficult words which Would be encountered 
in their reading in the book, also your pointing out to them the impor- 
tant thoughts they should look for, and your suggestion of jotting 
down in outline form the main topics.” 

“Do you think they understood the assignment?” 
I said, “Yes.” 

2. “Your summary of the comparison of life in the United States today 

with that of the Colonial period was most interesting. I hadn’t thought 
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of that way of stating it myself. Do you think that some of our prob- 
lems today result from the country's having grown too quickly?” I 
explained my ideas on the subject. 

3. “Don’t you think that if your illustrations had been placed on the 
board before the lesson they would have been a little neater?" I replied 
that I was not trying to produce an artistic drawing, but merely a quick 
sketch to illustrate a point, doing this as the need arose and explaining 
it as I drew. Her next remark was, "Yes, I noticed that you were talk- 
ing while writing on the board." 

4. “Don’t you think it was a little too cool in the room?” I said that 
T hadn't noticed it. 

5. "Don't you think you should use cursive writing on the board 
rather than manuscript? I believe it would be easier for the children to 
read. Miss ————,, who formerly taught here, used manuscript writ- 
ing and it took me the longest time to get her to change.” I explained 
my reasons for using manuscript. 

6. “The attention of the class was fine.” 

7. "Don't you think you should have had the children gather their 
materials and line up for dismissal before the bell rang?" I said, “No.” 

8. “In summary, I would say the lesson was enjoyable.” I thanked 
her and left. 


CONFERENCE 7 


One day as I was walking through the corridor of the school in which I 
was teaching at the time, the English supervisor, who had visited one of 
my classes’ the previous day, encountered me and hailed me as follows: 

“Good morning, Mr. ———— I've been wanting to tell you how much 
I enjoyed the lesson you conducted yesterday. Your pupils seemed to be 
very much interested and anxious to participate in the discussion of what 
constitutes good reading matter.” 

Because of the casual informality and friendly attitude of his approach, 
as well as his praise of my work, I immediately became favorably disposed 
toward what I soon learned was his purpose, This supervisor here demon- 
strated a very admirable quality, the quality of tact. 

Before many more words were spoken, we were strolling together 
through the hall and as we approached the door of his office he invited me 
to come in and “talk it over.” I soon learned that he was really interested 
in what I was trying to do, which is not true of all supervisors I have 
known. Throughout our talk he capitalized his opportunity by commend- 
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ing me for certain things I had done during the lesson, thus demonstrating 
the fine quality in any supervisor, that of encouraging the good. 

At the time I was a yearling teacher, laboring under the delusion that a 
good way to get pupils to do a lot of reading was to require the reading 
for credit points toward an English mark, This practice the supervisor 
wanted to discourage because he believed—and rightly, I think now—that 
the approach to encouraging good reading is through stimulating interest 
in books for their own sake rather than for the sake of credit. He told me 
that he thought I had my pupils so interested in the subject of books, and 
especially of certain books which they had read, that he felt it was a shame 
to spoil the effect by ending the period by assignment of a certain number 
of books to be read by a certain date as a requirement for credit. I didn’t 
like his suggestion that at the end of the period I had “spoiled” the effect 
I had created, and had he ended his conference with that remark, I would 
have felt “let down.” But he was too wise to stop there. He immediately 
followed that expression of opinion with a good suggestion. He said he 
thought I had succeeded so well in interesting my pupils in reading good 
literature for its own sake that he would like it if I would conduct an ex- 
periment to see if I couldn’t get an equal amount, even an increased amount, 
of good reading if I dropped the “reading for credit” method and depended 
altogether on the “stimulating interest” method. 


CONFERENCE 8 


Supervisor (gruffly and sharply): “Sit down in that chair." After a pause 
in which he looks over his notes: “What have you to say for yourself? 
How can you justify the lesson that I observed?" 

Teacher (flushing and embarrassed): "What do you mean? I don't 
understand." 

Supervisor: “You ought to understand. I think I was clear enough." With 
an entire change of manner: "Perhaps you will pardon me when you real- 
ize what I am after. I was imitating as closely as possible what I observed 
in your classroom: I talked to you much as you talked to George and Arthur. 
You may not think so, but that is the way I saw it. You doubtless think 
that you had reason—or provocation; so have I. Everybody thinks that he is 
justified: doubtless those boys thought so. For two minutes now I am going 
to talk to you, both as your superior officer and as your friend; and then 
I am going to ask you to leave without saying anything in reply. Later we 
may talk about the matter if you wish. Now you are angry or humiliated 
or resentful. No one in that condition can think clearly or do himself 
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justice. George and Arthur could not. It is my business to help you so that 
you can help them, If we do not help them, we fail as well as they, and the 
public investment of education fails. We are employed to see that it suc- 
ceeds; we wish to justify our employment, to hold on, to advance. Transfer 
all of the feelings that you had two minutes ago to those boys. What is 
necessary to get them in a right attitude toward you, toward the school, 
toward their work? I know that you are just enough to see my point. I am 
confident that you are clever enough to devise means to help them. Now 
think it over, all by yourself. Don't talk about it; just challenge yourself. 
Good afternoon." 


CONFERENCE 9 


In my first year of teaching I was facing the very embarrassing and hu- 
miliating experience of having one-third of a seventh grade music class fail 
to make passing marks. I had tried every means possible for correcting this 
condition, but nothing seemed to work. I was finally forced to go to my 
principal and ask for his aid. He talked with me for a while and took the 
names of the particular children and told me that he would be in to visit 
the class that afternoon. After seeing the class at work he asked me to 
come to his office the next day after school and said that he would be very 
glad to give me help with the problem. 

In the conference he first examined with me a report that he had made 
on the responses that I had got from questions and problems put before 
the class. By his tabulation I found that out of some twenty or more questions 
asked during the course of the lesson not one had been answered by the 
failing children. We then looked over the school records of the particular 
children and were able to determine something of the background of each 
child. The reports showed that not one of the children was below normal 
intelligence but that in each case they were being brought into the school 
from a district where families were of a very low scale of economic and 
cultural standards, While we were studying these records the principal 
recalled questions that I had asked and illustrations and materials that I 
had used and I soon realized that my material was entirely out of the cul- 
tufal scope of these children. I at once grasped the situation that I had 
created and told my principal what I thought was wrong. He agreed that 
I had hit upon the main trouble and offered to help me remedy it. Together 
we worked on the next day's unit until I was satisfied that I had the situa- 
tion in hand. Before I left he referred me to several books and an article 
dealing with the problem of interesting backward children in the fine arts. 
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CONFERENCE 10 
. 


Scene: The lawn of Mr. Bennett’s home. Two men smoking in com- 
fortable chairs after dinner, while the twilight fades, Mr. B. has taught 
Latin in the local high school for twenty-three years, venerating the sub- 
ject, confident of its superiority to all others, and somewhat resentful of 
their encroachments. He has a fine mind, which he applies to wide reading 
of serious politics, international relations, and current fiction, not all of 
which is “classic” in its standards. Personally he is dignified but friendly 
with a select few, whom almost unconsciously he considers intellectuals. 
He would resent being thought a snob. 

Principal: “I was reading recently Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
Iphigenia in Tauris, a beautiful thing.” 

Teacher: “I read Euripides’ Medea in the original at college.” 

Principal: “Frankly it was a surprise to me that old Greek drama could 
be so charming. What is translation, anyway?" 

Teacher: “An expression in English of the thought of an author in a 
foreign language." 

Principal: *Murray made me feel that it was something more, a convey- 
ance of feeling, of atmosphere—call it what you will—as of thought. I 
never got that idea when I was translating in school or college." ` 

Teacher discourses on the topic, citing Matthew Arnold’s famous essay. 

Principal: “About the time I read Iphigenia I saw in a newspaper one of 
F.P.A/'s renderings of an ode by Horace. It had slang in it, but very charm- 
ing slang, which surprisingly seemed quite appropriate." 

Teacher: “I can't imagine it." 

Principal: “I couldn't either—before. So I went to the public library and 
got a standard translation. It was better than the ‘trot’ that I used, but 
pleased my plebeian taste less than F.P.A.’s did.” 

Teacher: “Pd like to see it. Horace is too sacred for slang.” 

Principal: "Yet he wrote to give pleasure, didn't he? Well, I got more 
pleasure from one translation than from the other. Here's one stanza from 


F.P.A/s: 


“In the happier years gone by me, 

In a well-remembered day, 

Yours the custom was to eye me 

In a not unflattering way. 

When than I none was than-whicher, 
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When none other dared to fling 
Arms about you, I was richer 
Than the noted Persian king.” 


* 


Teacher (smiling in spite of his prejudices): “ ‘Donec eram gratus tibi 

. ? I learned that under Old Butch.” 

Principal: “If Pd got that pleasure ten years ago I might have elected 
more Latin. Seeing that I was interested, the librarian brought me Louis 
Untermeyer's Including Horace, which among other things presents twenty- 
four different translations of the Integer Vitae, in the manner of many dif- 
ferent poets, from Robert Herrick to Carl Sandburg.” 

Teacher: “Horrors! Shades of Horace, I can’t imagine it!” 

Principal: “But they are good fun. Admitting they are tours de force, I 
think from all of them together I got a better idea of the ode than I'd ever 
got before; and, too, they set me to thinking again about what translation 
as 

Teacher: “ 

Principal: “I dare say you are rigħt. I wish I had your background of 
knowledge. Would it be a desirable outcome of our teaching of the classics 
if our boys and girls should not only acquire ‘touchstones of literary taste’ 
but also an appetite for continuing their readings, perhaps in translation, of 
the great literature of the past?” 

Teacher (perceiving a new possibility of advancing interest in Latin, 
which is not popular): “ " 

Principal: *How could we do it? 

Teacher: “I think there are possibilities. Let me think it over. Of course 
we need some books, some of the Loeb Library, for instance." 

Principal: "Well, we have a little money left in the library fund; the 
English and history people haven't spent all of it yet, and I can't see why 
they should have a monopoly on ‘parallel readings. The science and the 
home economics people want an appropriation for a similar purpose.” 

Teacher: “Stinks, washtubs, and garbage!” 

Principal (laughing): “Don’t be too hard on them. They are pioneering, 
as Latin teachers did once. Perhaps you people need to pioneer again, too, 
not only to hold what you have but to advance.” (Going on quickly) “I 
wonder if some of our cultured citizens wouldn't make a donation to a 
special library fund for this purpose." 


Teacher: “Yes, I’m sure I can get some money from X and Y. They don't 
like this modern education any more than I do." 


» 
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Principal: “Wouldn’t it be fine if we could pay them back with an un- 
usually good set of translations by the pupils of some standard Latin? 
Perhaps your friendly rivals, the art and*manual training teachers, would 
help them get out the translation in good form.—Well, I must go.*I 
want to read Gilbert Murray's Medea before I go to bed." 


CONFERENCE 11 


The lesson began with my giving the assignment. The point to be under- 
stood was the reasons why the delegates to the Third Estate declared them- 
selves the supreme lawmaking body of France. I started off, “For the last 
few days we have been studying the miserable condition of the people of 
France. In your material today you see that the king called an assembly 
of the delegates representing the people of France. If you had been a vil- 
lager in France, what demands would you have urged your delegate to 
make?” Demands suggested were the abolishment of serfdom, of feudal 
dues, etc. 

“There were a number of others that we haven’t mentioned; the text 
goes into more detail. Do you think it is important for us to understand 
fully what the peasants demanded of the king? Make a complete list of 
these demands. : 

“Now suppose you weren't a peasant, but had a little shop in Paris. 
What demands would you have pressed upon your delegate?" Same line of 
questioning for bourgeoisie, nobles, church. The pupils decided that they 
ought to know the reforms that each estate demanded, and they were asked 
to make the proper lists. I then asked them to imagine that they were 
Louis XVI and to write a brief description of the program he would have 
presented to the Estates General. 

My aim for the day's lesson was to contrast the character of Louis XVI 
with that of his wife; to explain the program of Louis’ ministers and the 
reason why their programs failed; and I tied it up with the assignment by 
continuing, “Did Louis XVI present any sensible plan?" 

A special report of Louis' character was then presented by a pupil. 'The 
class was encouraged to take notes and to ask questions. The questions 
were not too penetrating and I was compelled to ask the class reporter to 
clear up certain points. Then I asked the class to give suggestions about 
interesting books on Louis XVI. "Are there any movies now playing which 
might help us to understand the French king?" The class mentioned 
Madame Du Barry. 
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The same procedure was followed for a special report on Marie An- 
toinette. 

"The remainder of the lesson was straight questions and answers aiming 
at*an understanding of the ministers’ programs for reform and why they 
failed. My thought questions were pointed towards an understanding of 
the causes of revolutions generally. For instance: 

"When a monarch sees his people becoming discontented, should he 


yield certain points or should he stand firm?” — ——— "Why?" 
“What danger is there in yielding?" — | — “in standing firm?” 
“Why does history show so many kings who refused to make concessions to 


the people?” “What were the results?” ————— “What are you 
going to suggest in your program when you become Louis XVI tonight?” 

Mr. K, the Department head, came in about fifteen minutes late, in the 
middle of the special report on Marie Antoinette. He left about five min- 
utes before the end of the period, having remained about twenty minutes. 
After waiting for a few days and not hearing from him I dropped around 
to the office and casually asked him for any suggestions that he might want 
to make about my teaching methods. He consulted no notes, having taken 
none, and replied that he had found nothing to criticize and that he thought 
the class interested and responsive. 

“You know,” he said, "as soon as I enter.a room I can feel whether or 
not a lesson is going over. I thought that yours did.” 


CONFERENCE 12 


On my return to my office after observing at his request Mr. T's class in 
electricity, I immediately made out the following report in triplicate, one 
copy for the principal, one for the teacher, and the third for my files. 


Observation Report 


Date—— —— Time: 9:00-10:30 School: Central J-S.H.S. 
Observer: H.W.H. Teacher: Mr. T Grade: 10 


Subject: Electricity 


1. Physical conditions: Good light, temperature very high, 74° F., 
ventilation good, cleanliness of room and teacher excellent, decorations 
many and varied. 

2. Routine factors: Evidently no time was wasted in getting started. 
Seating and passing were orderly, handling of supplies is wasteful, 
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handling of apparatus by students is careless, tending to slipshod use 
and heavy breakages, tool room well arranged and kept orderly and 
neat by pupils. 

3. Discipline: Very good, pupils attentive during recitation and: 
talkative during laboratory period, tending to waste time. 

4. Organization of subject matter: The lesson was well organized. 
Plenty of illustrative material. Water analogy of series and parallel 
connections well shown. Good instruction sheet. 

5. Teacher's ability: His ability to hold interest during the recitation 
period was good. Questions well worded and distributed among the 
pupils. Enthusiasm injected into the class. Lesson not in proper se- 
quence with previous day's work as evidenced by unfinished jobs (did 
not tie up with practical jobs on hand). 

6. By using the individual instruction sheets the pupils advanced at 
own rate of speed. Lesson instruction followed principles of known to 
unknown, easy to difficult. 

7. Good progression charts indicate the completion of definite jobs 
or processes. Written examination results also recorded. No method of 
grading ideals, habits of work, or social behavior are employed. The 
quarterly mark is based solely on written examination. 


Suggestions: (1) Estimate total cost of supplies for the year and see if it 
will be within your budget. Figure cost per pupil. (2) Try to visit Mr. H., 
the electricity instructor at the South Side School, and find out how he 
arrives at a mark for his students. 

Two days later I again called on Mr. T and had a conference with him. 
He was pleased to see me. He told me that he visited the South Side School 
and that he thinks the instructor there has a good idea in reckoning ratings 
of pupils, He had already started to make some rating scales whereby the 
pupil will get credit for his practical work done in the shop and also for 
his development in attitudes, cooperation, and application. Together we 
decided to try out the idea of giving a quarterly mark thus: Fifty per cent 
for written examination and fifty per cent for the following: cooperation, 
application, neatness and accuracy of work, reliability, initiative, aptitude. 
(This is in accordance with permission from the. principal as learned in 
conference with him on preceding visit.) 

The teacher also saw that the cost of supplies is, under the present system 
of usage, going to exceed the budget and decided to enforce stricter economy. 
The conference ended with a feeling of mutual cooperation. 
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CONFERENCE 13 


My principal had observed my efforts to teach The Deserted Village by 
Goldsmith. At the end of the period he indicated that he had enjoyed being 
in the room and that he would be pleased to talk with me about the obser- 
vation, We made arrangements for a conference during a vacant period 
which I was to have later in the same day. 

When I reported at his office, the principal began the conversation by 
asking my opinion with regard to some matter pertaining to administrative 
routine. In an informal manner he created an atmosphere conducive to 
perfect confidence and to utmost frankness. Then without wasting too much 
time, he commented on the fact that he felt while observing me teach that I 
was leading some of my pupils to a better understanding of the thought of 
the poem, to an appreciation of some of the scenes and character portraits 
drawn by the poet, and to desirable sympathy with some of the sentiments 
expressed, 

After he had commented on the strong points of my teaching, I asked 
him what points of weakness he had observed in the procedure. He replied 
that since he had been doing most of the talking he would like for me to 
indicate what I considered the weakest point in my work. I was pleased to 
have the opportunity of showing that I had been aware of what must have 
been obvious to any observer: my failure to enlist the interest of all of the 
boys in the poem. I explained that some of the boys just seemed determined 
not to like poetry, not to become interested. 

"But," the principal argued, “they are interested in something. It seems 
to me that this poem offers opportunity for many points of contact. For 
instance, Goldsmith's wild picture of the Georgia colony might suggest a 
project for the boy who is interested in Colonial history. The desertion of 
the village in this country and the present back-to-the-farm movement 
might furnish an avenue of interest to the youngster who is alert to some 
of the present economic trends. The poet's description of the fate of those 
who left the village for the crowded cities suggests a comparative study for 
the boy who is interested in social problems resulting from the growth of 
technology in this country. There might be some future public speakers in 
the class who would like to debate the thesis: "When wealth accumulates, 
men decay’. Those interested in art might collect favorite paintings depicting 
village scenes. Those interested in education and its progress might make 
a comparative study of Goldsmith's schoolmaster with the one described 
by Whittier in Snow Bound and the one described by Irving in The Legend 
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of Sleepy Hollow. They might also contrast the qualifications of those 
schoolmasters with the necessary qualifications of teachers of today. The 
contrast of the traditional one-room schoolhouse with our modern school 
buildings would also be of interest. By the way, I cut out an article from a 
newspaper not long ago indicating that there are still 48,000 one-room 
schoolhouses in this country. I shall give you that article this afternoon and 
also a pamphlet which I have on the back-to-the-farm movement. Finally I 
would suggest that you have those pupils who enjoyed this poem read 
Gray’s Elegy and at least the passage in Evangeline which describes the 
desertion of the village.” 

Needless to say, I left the conference with a better conception of the pos- 
sibilities that an English teacher has for stimulating interest. I was pleased 
that the principal had promised to visit my class again within the next few 
days. 


CONFERENCE 14 


Miss Andrews is picking up papers and books in her classroom at the 
close of the working day, when the principal enters. 

Principal: “All through, Miss Andrews? Are you in a hurry this after- 
noon?” 

Teacher: “All through and not especially hurried. Won't you sit down?" 

Principal: “I’ve been thinking all day about that European history lesson 
that I observed this morning, a delightful period. How do you get such good 
spirit in your classroom?" 

Teacher: “————.” 

Principal: “I wish you could impart the secret to some of the younger 
teachers, Miss Manning, for instance. She nags the children and they 
naturally resent it. What do you think of the lesson itself? What should you 
try to do differently if you taught it over again?” 

Teacher: “————.” 

Principal: “Fine! We grow only by reflecting on our mistakes, of omission 
and of commission. What were you trying to accomplish by means of the 
lesson? In what way or ways did you expect the pupils to be better because 
of it?” 

Teacher: "I wanted them to understand the facts about the Children’s 
Crusade and to remember the dates. Was not that obvious? The pupils 
always enjoy the story, really get excited about it.” 

Principal: “Yes; I noticed that. It is an interesting story, and a pitiful 
one—so much tragedy and so litde gain! I kept thinking about the parents 
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at home, the parents whose children never came back, and of those whose 
children came back changed—and perhaps theirs no more.” 

Teacher: “I might have used that. I didn’t think of it. But was the gain 
small?” 

Principal: “It seems so to me. What do you have in mind?” 

Teacher (laughing): “Perhaps you forget your ‘background of history.” 
You see———.” 

Principal: “Well, that is more like teaching. Do you think the pupils got 
that idea? I appreciate the necessity of their being interested and of their 
knowing facts; but I kept recalling the objectives of history teaching that 
you listed for me last fall and wondering if they, or any one of them, was 
in your mind when you planned this lesson.” 

Teacher: “Oh, those ‘objectives’!” 

Principal: “Don’t you believe in them?” 

Teacher: “Yes, but————." 

Principal: “But what?" 

Teacher: "I'm going to defer the new lesson and continue this one 
tomorrow. Come in and visit us. I’ll have something to show you, something 
that we'll both be proud of." 

What did the principal say then? 
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CHAPTER AT V 


TEACHERS' MEETINGS 


Importance What class instruction is for pupils, group conferences 
are for teachers. Like classroom teaching, they may range from com- 
plete dominance and directions by the leader to cooperative planning 
and activity leading to commonly desired ends. The more prevalent the 
second method is in the classrooms of a school, the more necessary it 
will be to use it in meetings of teachers who will be intolerant of a re- 
striction on their free and intelligent participation. As a matter of fact, 
many teachers who by long years of experience have come to believe 
in the necessity of absolute control of their own class activities are un- 
happy and often actually rebellious when the same methods are used by 
the supervisor in holding meetings for them. There can scarcely be 
imagined a more promising means of influencing teachers to approve 
and to introduce into their own classes better methods of directing 
learning than for them to experience these methods in meetings in 
which they participate. 

Group conferences are a necessity in schools, whether they be con- 
ducted by the older or by the newer method of teaching. Teachers vary 
widely not only in native ability, experience, and professional compe- 
tence, but also in their concepts of education, of the special objectives 
of the school in which they teach, and of the importance of teamwork 
for greater effectiveness. They vary widely also as a rule in their alert- 
ness to grow professionally. Without effective group meetings these dif- 
ferences are likely to persist in such degree that the school fails to 

1 See also Wilbur A. Yauch, Improving Human Relations in School Administration, 
New York, Harper and Bros., 1949, Chapter IV, “The Teachers’ Meeting.” 
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achieve what it might and also to become a steadily improved agency 
for social betterment. By traditional practice teachers are individualistic, 
each one tending to do his own work in his own way, often with dis- 
regard for what his fellows are attempting. What other means are 
possible to lead them not only to an appreciation of common obligations 
and opportunities, but also to active participation in the common edu- 
cational undertaking in which all are employed? 

Most professions tend to encourage individualism. The doctor, the 
lawyer, and the minister of a church as a rule go their own separate 
ways. But there is this difference between them and teachers: in the 
other professions a person is judged by the results for which he is 
individually held responsible, while a teacher can be held responsible 
for only a part, and usually an unmeasurable part, of the education of 
the pupils who have passed through the schools. Each teacher is a mem- 
ber of a team, whether he appreciates it or not, and the team cannot be 
most effective unless every member knows, believes in, and seeks coop- 
eratively and consistently the goals that are, or should be, desired in 
common by all. The members of other professions—as doctors or 
lawyers on a case, ministers on a campaign, or engineers on a project— 
when they work as a group hold meetings that should be a model for 
teachers. They begin with agreement on their aims; they cooperatively 
plan the means to be used; they assign responsibility; they work 
individually on their assignments, fully aware that they must produce 
or the efforts of all the others will be futile. The old idea that a teacher 
is an individual artist teaching what he pleases as he pleases and re- 
sponsible only to himself for results has done immeasurable harm to 
education. In every school today every teacher is a part of a team each 
member of which has articulating mutual responsibilities. His apprecia- 
tion of that fact and the effectiveness of his cooperative efforts can be 
increased chiefly through well-planned and directed group meetings. 

Need of Follow-Up. But group meetings of teachers are not in them- 
selves sufficient. Just as they often grow out of individual conferences, 
they need usually to be followed by personal conferences and other 
supervisory work with individual teachers to insure that what has been 
agreed to and planned is actually put into practice. When group meet- 
ings are held without follow-up, the supervisor may be charged with 
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holding an unjustifiable faith in mass instruction. The latter is used 


` _ partly for economy and partly for social reasons, in order that the experi- 


ences and judgments of each member of the group will be made avail- 
able for all and that each one shall learn to be effective in a cooperative 
project. But every teacher has learned the necessity of following mass 
instruction “by attention to the needs of individuals. One will need 
further expldnation or justification; another will understand what has 
been taught, but will not know what to do next; and a third will know 
what he ought to do but he will not go forward without encourage- 
ment or pressure. Some individuals will have possibilities of progressing 
in unique directions by using materials not generally available or means 
that are not promising for all. As with pupils, so with teachers. The 
group meeting must be supplemented by work with individuals by the 
supervisor, who is responsible for the growing effectiveness of each 
teacher for the greater success of the school. 

General Purposes. Detailed purposes of group meetings of teachers 
will be presented later. The most important general purposes are, first, 
to integrate the faculty by a common concept of the meaning of educa- 
tion and of the special functions of the particular school in achieving a 
result for which all are responsible; second, to stimulate every teacher 
to accept his responsibility and steadily to grow in effectiveness; and 
third, to agree on methods of educational procedure that promise best 
results. A series of group meetings should stimulate and aid teachers 
individually and cooperatively to help themselves to ascertain their 
needs, to analyze their problems, and steadily to grow professionally. 

The Supervisor’s Responsibility. For the success of group meetings of 
teachers the supervisor is primarily responsible, though teachers should 
develop so that they increasingly share in this responsibility. Teachers’ 
meetings probably reveal more-concerning a supervisor’s professional 
competence and effectiveness than any other single activity. It is in them 
that one may learn what philosophy of education he has and is endeav- 
oring to share with the teachers; it is there that one may get evidence 
of a comprehensive program for the school, parts of which are discussed 
as contributing to the whole; it is there that one may discover the suc- 
cess of a campaign to influence the faculty toward greater efforts to 
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improve themselves so that they can contribute more to the community 
by better education of boys and girls; it is there that one may hear re- 
ports of efforts at educational evaluation and planning for improve- 
ment; and it is there that one sees most clearly evidences of educational 
leadership. It is not what the supervisor does in teachers’ meetings that 
counts; it is what he gets the teachers to do there in preparation for 
what they will do afterward; it is the direction and the strength of the 
stream of growth that gives most evidence of the supervisor's profes- 
sional competence. Progress is slow and results are so largely undemon- 
strable that discouragement often follows the most conscientious 
efforts, But the stated ends are necessary and there is no other economi- 
cal means of attaining them. The supervisor who is truly a professional 
leader is persistent. 

Common Practices. There have been numerous reports of studies of 
the practice of holding teachers’ meetings,” and for the most part they 
are discouraging to one who realizes their unique possibilities in help- 
ing to improve the educational effectiveness of our schools, The studies 
reveal that in a majority of schools teachers’ meetings are not carefully 
planned and regularly held as part of a unified program of educational 
supervision. For the most part such meetings are planned and con- 
ducted by the principal for the purpose of presenting directions regard- 
ing administrative details. It is conceded that group meetings for ad- 
ministrative purposes are occasionally necessary, especially at the begin- 
ning and at the end of each semester, though directions for most 
routine details can be just as well presented by means of a bulletin 
board or by mimeographed notices which can be read and filed by 
teachers for later reference. A supervisor’s practice of reading aloud 
such notices to a teachers’ meeting assembled at no small cost of time 
is an indefensible waste, being evidence that the bulletin is not ade- 
quately prepared, that the teachers can't read, or that the supervisor can 
conceive of nothing more important to bring before them. The general 
attitude of teachers toward such a practice is voiced by one who wrote, 


2 See, for example, C. A. Weber, "How Thirty-eight Large High Schools Handle 
Faculty Meetings," Clearing House, 18:405-6, March, 1944, and K. A. Cook and 
Harold Full,."Is the Faculty Meeting Significant in Promoting Professional Growth?” 
School Review, 56:519-24, November, 1948. 
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“I get an opportunity to admire my principal's voice as he reads aloud 
to us mimeographed notes which we hold in our hands; sometimes I 
get nervous indigestion at being treated like a moron.” 

It js unnecessary to repeat about teachers’ meetings the data that 
were collected with the sole purpose, presumably, of drawing such con- 
clusions as must be considered. Only a minority of meetings are planned 
far ahead; teachers seldom have a share in the planning or even are 
informed beforehand what the agenda of a meeting will be? Prepara- 
tion by teachers is seldom required or expected. Of the 29 topics re- 
ported from 26 cities to Wolfner * as being considered in teachers’ meet- 
ings, not more than 12 can by generous interpretation be considered 
supervisory; and the more recent findings in the study by Cook and 
Full previously cited tend to the same conclusion. That there are dis- 
tinctively different practices in some schools is encouraging to one who 
perceives the possibilities in teachers’ meetings and who plans to use 
them as a potent means of improving the work of a school. Reports of 
neglect or of bad practices are important merely to challenge a super- 
visor to set himself among those who as educational leaders utilize 
teachers’ meetings as a potent supervisory agency. 

Teachers’ Attitudes. If teachers’ meetings are dominantly of the kind 
reported, there can be little surprise at the attitudes that teachers have 
been found to hold toward them. If the meetings are good, teachers” 
attitudes will be good; if they are lacking in helpfulness, why should. 
teachers be expected to look upon them with approval? Of 16,000 
teachers in the territory of the North Central Association of Colleges: 
and Secondary Schools only five per cent included teachers’ meetings 
when asked by C. O. Davis to list the means of improving teaching 
efficiency. Sutton reported that nearly 4oo students in a graduate class 
in education agreed that for the most part teachers “obtain neither ideas: 
nor stimulation from these meetings,” and he added, “It is evident that 


? On the basis of a survey of 240 elementary and secondary schools in West Virginia, 
Cook and Full report that in 43 per cent of the cases teachers do not know more than: 
one day in advance that a meeting is to be held; in 21 per cent of the schools teachers. 
receive notice on the days on which meetings are held. 

4 Bessie J. Wolfner, "Faculty Meetings: A Bore or a Delight?" Junior-Senior High: 
School Clearing House, 6:36-42, September, 1931. 
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the polite silence maintained at most teachers’ meetings is nothing more 
than a silence which hides boredom, resentment, and indignation.” 
Wolfner concluded that teachers think that they are not deriving 
enough benefit from teachers’ meetings chiefly because of lack of pur- 
pose, planning, and advance information; they want something more 
than routine and are eager to accept responsibility. Among practices at 
teachers’ meetings that teachers would like to discard, Weber found (1) 
discussion of routine matters which could be handled in more effec- 
tive ways, (2) discussion based upon personal opinion rather than upon 
data secured from study and research, (3) discussion without planning, 
and (4) domination by the principal. In general, the conclusion drawn 
by Kyte is most pertinent: “Since most teachers desire to grow in their 
work, their attitude toward these meetings must be due in considerable 
measure to the persons responsible for the character of the meetings.” 
The reported high rating by other teachers of group meetings is simply 
evidence that they have had experience under supervisors who appre- 
ciated the possibilities and used them effectively for educational leader- 
ship. 

What do teachers want their group meetings to be? There is much 
reported evidence that they want help on their problems, a wider out- 
look on education, and direction for professional growth. They want 
the meetings to be happy and wholesome, exemplifying the best 
methods of teaching and learning. They want programs based on 
appreciation of effort and accomplishment rather than on criticism of 
shortcomings and failures. But in many instances their desires are in- 
definite; they need to be led to a recognition of their own needs and 
to the discovery of means of satisfying them. Wolfner’s report showed 
not only a wide difference between what the teachers got in their group 
meetings and what they thought desirable, but also considerable varia- 
tion in what teachers thought they wanted. For example, the three 
topics ranked highest by the 393 teachers were (1) discussion of pro- 
fessional matters, (2) discussion of school policies, and (3) administra- 
tive announcements, the last clearly inferior to the first two from an 
educational point of view; but it should be noted that these three gen- 
eral topics were respectively mentioned by only 55, 50, and 47 per cent 
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of the teachers. The conclusion from these data would seem to be that 
the supervisor has a primary responsibility to use group conferences 
for the purpose of developing appreciation. of needs and of profes- 
sional growth. 

"Types of Teachers’ Meetings: A Functional Classification.’ Teachers’ 
meetings may be classified under several different categories. Prob- 
ably the most helpful for the purpose of the following discussion is to 
group them as (1) for organization and administration, (2) for the 
direction of the social life of the school, and (3) for the improvement 
of instruction. It is obvious that the items under these rubrics will often 
overlap; administration affects teaching and social activities, methods 
of teaching frequently determine administrative procedures, and no 
firm line can be drawn between directing the social life of the pupils 
and the instruction that leads to a better education. But there are ad- 
vantages, especially when stressing the meeting as an agency of super- 
vision, in considering them separately. 

1. Organization and administration. It cannot too often be em- 
phasized that a school is organized that it may be administered, and 
that it is administered that it may be instructed. There is no other 
reason for organization and administration, a fact that in recent years 
has been increasingly recognized in discussions in educational literature 
and at professional conventions. There is no significance in how a 
school is organized unless it directly facilitates the administration and 
indirectly the education that is to be provided. Many schools have been 
"reorganized" after long and serious consideration with no subsequent 
provision for an improved educational program, which of course should 
have been set up first so that it might indicate what organization 
would prove most effective in promoting it. And administration has 
become the American schoolman's great fetish. It can be asserted with- 
out fear of contradiction that administration is the most successful of 
the activities of school principals. It will compare most favorably with 
administration in industry, by professional men in their offices, or by 
housewives in their homes. But it is not an end in itself. There is no 
virtue in checking attendance, in keeping records, in controlling the 
passage of pupils through the corridors, and the like unless each activ- 

5 See also Yauch, op. cit, p. 74. 
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ity facilitates the educational program, which should be determined 
first in order that the proper kind of administrative program could be 
indicated. 

The point just made that organization and administration are ancil- 
lary to education and should not dominate it is here emphasized at 
some length because both should be subordinated at teachers’ meetings. 
As previously said, there are occasions, especially at the beginning and 
at the end of each term, when an entire group meeting may need to be 
devoted to discussion or explanation of such matters. But once they 
have been determined, routine notices should as a rule be conveyed by 
posting on bulletin boards or by mimeographed bulletins that are cir- 
culated. Teachers are quite competent to read and to understand such 
notices if they are clearly written. When it is necessary to make an 
administrative announcement at a professional meeting, it should be 
reserved to the end, when the limits of time will demand deserved 
brevity. “Just a moment for an announcement” at the beginning of a 
meeting seldom ends with a moment. Administrators seem obsessed on 
such occasions unnecessarily to repeat and to expand, with consequent 
bad effects on what is to follow. 

2. The social life of the school. In one sense the social life of the 
school is also subordinate and contributory to education; in another 
sense, it is a part of the broader concept of education itself. In planning 
its consideration in a teachers’ meeting decision must be made as to 
which aspect is to be discussed. Teachers must be socially happy in the 
group under the conditions in which they work; and meetings, or parts 
of meetings may therefore properly be devoted to effecting a desired 
state of mind. Some schools have thought it desirable to begin profes- 
sional meetings with a social period in which light refreshments are 
served, while others have decided that this is unnecessary and distract- 
ing. Much depends on the attitude with which teachers come to the 
meeting. One school has reported that it holds each morning a brief 
meeting of its teachers for its socializing and integrating effects, using 
something of the psychology underlying the old morning hour of family 
worship. Others have found that social happiness satisfactorily results 
when a group is working cooperatively and effectively with mutual 
respect for commonly desired professional objectives. What should be 
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done for cultivating the social attitudes of a faculty will depend on 
local conditions and on the characteristics of teachers and supervisor. 

The improvement of the social life of the pupils is a somewhat dif- 
ferent challenge. Pupils must be happy, or the morale of the school will 
become such as to be a constant hindrance to group cooperation and 
to learning. No person’s mind is likely to be open and alert to new 
ideas or experiences when for any reason whatever he is unhappy or 
obsessed with complaints against the environment in which he finds 
himself. Because of this fact teachers’ meetings from time to time need 
to be devoted to consideration of the program for making pupils socially 
happy so that they may best accomplish intellectual growth. But the 
direction of social behavior and the development of social ideals and 
attitudes is far more important than that. How people act in their 
social relations and how they feel toward their fellows, both as indi- 
viduals and as groups, should be a real concern of education. The 
whole program, curricular as well as extra-curricular, should be con- 
cerned with this. Consequently the faculty meetings devoted to con- 
sideration of a better program of social direction for pupils merge in- 
sensibly into the last type, which is concerned with the improvement 
of the education by the school. 

3. The improvement of instruction. "The majority of group meetings 
of teachers should be devoted to improving the educational program of 
the school. As will be indicated later in more detail, this involves an 
agreement on the meaning and objectives of education, the special 
functions of the school and of each of its departments, the curriculum, 
the methods of teaching and of learning, and the applications of learn- 
ing either in school or outside to making life experiences richer and 
more meaningful. The extent to which these purposes are accepted by 
both the supervisor and the teachers determines the whole program for 
group meetings. If they are not to be devoted to these matters, they may 
as well be infrequent and brief. Certainly they will seldom command 
the enthusiasm, the interest, or even the respect of teachers. But if they 
are devoted to the problems of education and its improvement, the 
challenge will be unending. Many teachers conscious of a need for bet- 
ter understanding and for more meaningful and effective procedures 
are already receptive of leadership; most of the others can be made 
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receptive and active workers in group meetings devoted to educational 
betterment when they are led to appreciation of the need and when 
they have experienced the beginnings of effective help to growth. 

Obviously the major problems of a school are the concern of all 
teachers alike, and consequently such problems should be considered 
by the entire faculty meeting together. Later, when the problems have 
been broken up into smaller phases that need consideration arrange- 
ments may be made for meetings of smaller groups that will report 
their findings and recommendations for further study and synthesis by 
the faculty as a whole. Teachers’ meetings should be by groups homo- 
geneous with respect to needs and interests, and to certain extent homo- 
geneous with respect to special competence for contributing to the 
problems to be considered. This means that in addition to meetings of 
the entire faculty there will be other meetings of committees on prob- 
lems of narrowed range, of the teachers of a subject or of a particular 
group of pupils, and of those inexperienced or new to the school apart 
from others who have been longer in service. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that there are distinct advantages for the integration of the 
large group and also for learning by the weaker or younger members 
if they sit with the more competent and older teachers; but their growth 
will result chiefly from active participation in the meetings. Learning 
results primarily from overt participation rather than from the uncertain 
unexpressed reactions that occur in-the secret mind. 

Types of Teachers’ Meetings: An Administrative Classification. 
1. The superintendent's cabinet. A basic type of meeting should be 
that of the superintendent with the principals of all the schools in the 
system, a type that is inexplicably rare. In such meetings there should 
be developed an agreement on the meaning of education and on the 
unified program for the entire system with the special contributory 
functions of each school more or less clearly indicated. It is here that 
the superintendent can exercise most effectively his educational lead- 
ership; it is here that he can set an example that the principals can be 
expected to follow, with improvements of their own, in holding meet- 
ings with the teachers of each school. If such meetings of superintend- 
ent and principals are held, the latter should of course be active partici- 
pants, proposing questions and cooperatively helping to answer them. 
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If such meetings are not called by the superintendent, the principal 
who is truly professional and seriously concerned that education may 
be a unified, integrated process from beginning to end may tactfully 
propose that they be held, or he may pursue the uneconomic and less 
promising procedure of initiating personal conferences with his supe- 
rior officer. The failure of superintendents, who are usually harried by 
the details of business administration, to develop with the principals a 
comprehensive program of education for the whole system is the chief 
cause of the inarticulations between schools so frequently noted in criti- 
cism and as yet so inadequately remedied. Also it may be suspected 
that it is the reason why principals have been so little concerned to 
plan and use meetings of teachers to plan the improvement of educa- 
tion in individual schools, If no program is developed for the system 
as a whole, the truly professional principal will have an added obliga- 
tion to work out for himself with the aid of the teachers the best solu- 
tions possible from a point of view more restricted than it ought to be. 

2. The principal's cabinet. Similarly, if there are heads of depart- 
ments the principal should hold frequent meetings with them to make 
a preliminary educational program for the school and to insure that 
each department head is contributing to its development with the 
cooperation of the teachers under his direction. Some principals, Dis- 
trict Superintendent Tildsley of New York City once said, “are seem- 
ingly content practically to abdicate and to place ‘sovereignty of com- 
mission’ in the hands of the grade advisor or in the hands of the 
department head, holding . . . that working through these (undirected) 
agencies... he can build up in the entire body of teachers a unified 
and animating purpose.” If the principal does so abdicate, there can 
be no coordinated program for the whole school and no consequent 
unity in its work; the heads of departments will work at cross pur- 
poses or at best without effective and economical cooperation, and 
often they will tend to imitate their superior officer, confining their 


activities to administrative routines and leaving each teacher to do what 


seems right to his own narrow vision. 

Quite different is the practice in many other schools. In them the 
principal holds regular meetings at a previously approved time with 
all heads of departments, who constitute the cabinet, In these meetings 
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not only is the broad program for the school as a whole worked out as 
a part of the larger program for the entire community, but the heads 
with their more intimate knowledge of the practices, needs, and diffi- 
culties of the teachers report new problems that demand attention. 
Some of these problems are solved by the cabinet; others after discus- 
sion and clearer formulation are referred to the whole faculty or to 
groups that are especially concerned or especially competent. The de- 
partment heads as liaison officers between the principal and the teachers 
are an effective economy in extending the influence of the former and 
in seeing that predetermined policies are carried out in the classrooms. 
By active participation in the proceedings of the cabinet each head is 
stimulated to accept fully his responsibility and to develop a loyalty to 
the educational program of the school as a whole. As he grows profes- 
sionally, the strength of the school grows. In the cabinet meetings the 
principal will be the leader, but he will not dogmatize. He will with- 
out cessation endeavor to focus attention on the whole educational 
program, to break down departmental complacency in isolation, and 
continuously, though subtly, to keep to the front the idea that the 
whole is greater and more important than any of its parts. And he will 
set a pattern for conducting meetings that should influence the heads 
when they conduct meetings of the teachers in the separate depart- 
ments. 

3. The principal's meetings with the teachers. In most schools, how- 
ever, there are no heads of departments and in consequence supervis- 
ory meetings will be held by the principal himself. Even in small 
schools the principal may well profit from forming a cabinet of the 
more professionally minded teachers to plan other meetings and to do 
the preliminary work necessary to make them more immediately inter- 
esting and profitable. But whether the school is large or small, the prin- 
cipal should never abandon the practice of coming into as frequent and 
as close supervisory contact as possible with all of the teachers. “The 
experience of the race seems to prove,” said Tildsley, “that ideas be- 
come less vivid with transmission or are changed as they reflect the 
personalities which transmit them . . . From age to age vital educa- 
tion has been a one-to-one process, a vivid personality focusing upon 
another single personality.” No principal devoted to professional lead- 
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ership of the school entrusted to his responsibility will fail to use, con- 
tinually and as effectively as he can, teachers’ meetings as one of the 
two most important means of supervision, the other being individual 
conferences. The meetings will sometimes be of all the teachers, some- 
times of smaller groups with special interests or needs. Substitute 
teachers and teachers in training should by all means attend in order 
that they may be got ready for intelligently taking up such duties as 
may fall to them. The meetings may be of various types—discussion, 
reports, demonstration or lecture, all of which will be discussed else- 
where; but each will be carefully planned as part of a large program 
of supervision, they will be regularly held, and the principal will be 
active, directly or indirectly, in every one of them. 

4. Department meetings. If departmental meetings are held, the 
head will represent the principal, transmitting for consideration an ap- 
propriate part of the program first developed in a tentative form by the 
cabinet. In essence it will not be different from the general meeting, but 
it will be more intimate and will usually afford more freedom and 
opportunity for active participation by each and every teacher because 
of the smaller numbers. “They serve,” said Principal Hein of the 
James Monroe High School in New York, “to bring out latent powers 
and abilities of some of our teachers and to give them inspiration for 
their jobs and for the profession.” Several studies have reported that 
teachers have expressed a decided preference for departmental to entire 
faculty meetings, probably because the former are as a rule more 
directly concerned with education and with the problems of which 
they are most conscious as affecting their needs and daily practices. 
This preference indicates that the principal should attempt to make the 
meetings of the larger group similarly attractive by considering prob- 
lems of pragmatic value always leading to an influence on what the 
teachers do in their classrooms. 

5. Meetings of committees or groups of teachers® In terms of poten- 
tial contribution to the on-going program of education as well as to the 
professional growth of participating members, this type of teachers’ 
meeting is among the most important. Operating within the frame- 
work of an agreed-upon philosophy of education, committees of teach- 


9 This topic will be more fully discussed in the following chapter. 
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ers can devote themselves to performing specific tasks involved in the 
educational program, whether planning phases of curriculum reorgani- 
zation, developing units of study, formulating plans for evaluation, or 
even working on matters of administrative or supervisory policy. Or, 
without reference to the immediate school program, teachers Can meet 
informally in small study groups to discuss matters related to their 
common professional welfare or matters of common cultural interest 
drawn from literature, art, science, government, and economics. Such 
meetings are a great stimulus to morale and to teacher growth, even as 
they aid in conducting the educational program of the school. They 
are conducive toward building a democratic atmosphere, bring teachers 
closer together professionally and socially, and can be of inestimable 
value to the supervisor in the attainment of the major objectives of 
supervision. Whereas meetings of the whole staff or even of depart- 
ments can occur only at fairly widely spaced intervals, once a month 
or so, meetings of smaller groups can be held with greater frequency, 
as often as the need and interest persist and time allows. 

Though the composition of these groups should be homogeneous 
with respect to some professional interest, field of instruction, grade 
level, or classes of pupils taught, it is desirable from time to time in 
large schools to change the membership of the groups so as to afford 
various members of the staff an opportunity to work with and to get 
to know each other. Particularly the newer teachers should be given a 
chance to work with colleagues of greater length of service, and 
teachers of diverse backgrounds and philosophies should be encouraged 
to meet, exchange views, and establish some common professional 
ground. The supervisor should aid in forming the groups and en- 
courage them to meet, making whatever arrangements are possible to 
facilitate their meeting. As far as possible, also, teachers should be en- 
couraged to apply the results of their activities so that they redound to 
the benefit of the program of the school as a whole. 

6. Teachers’ meetings with parents and pupils. Another type of 
meeting which has great possibilities, though it has been little used, is a 
meeting of teachers with invited parents or other representatives of the 
public or with the more independently thoughtful pupils for the pur- 
pose of considering how the educational program of the school can be 
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made better.’ Ordinarily some original ideas of worth can be expected; 
but, even more important, there is in such meetings areal opportunity 
for giving an understanding of the educational program and for gain- 
ing consequent support of it. There are also potent possibilities of 
receiving helpful criticisms and suggestions from those who have a 
different point of view and perhaps other ideas of the needs of both 
pupils and the community. If such meetings are held, the teachers 
should attend chiefly with an attitude of hospitality toward everything 
that may be said. Inevitably many unsound opinions will be expressed 
and many proposals already considered by the faculty will be made; but 
any new idea or any new emphasis should be profitable, at least for 
further consideration. The advantage of getting understanding of the 
program by parents, public, and pupils is by no means of negligible im- 
portance. They can be of tremendous help in spreading to others ap- 
preciation which may lead to much needed cooperation and support. 
Purposes of Teachers’ Meetings. One important aim of supervision 
“is the development in each teacher of the power of efficient self- 
direction.” This power can come only from an understanding of gen- 
eral principles of education and of how to apply them to specific situa- 
tions. Probably most teachers are impatient with philosophic prin- 
ciples, so many of which are remotely abstract and inapplicable so far 
as they can see to immediate and even to ultimate help. They need to 
be led to consideration and understanding of the principles that do 
have bearing on a school’s policies and procedures and given the most 
skillful training in applying them, both through group and individual 
effort, to the improvement of the work of the school. Specific aids, 
which many want and to which nearly all are receptive, are good as far 
as they go; they are usually of immediate help in a troublesome situa- 
tion, but that ‘situation seldom occurs again in exactly the same form. 
The surest way of finding a solution for a new problem is not to draw 
solely on a composite of old experiences, but to possess sound funda- 
mental principles and to know how to apply them. The supervisor 
must say of his group meetings what Christian Kold, a Danish school- 


" Weber found that teachers consider such meetings as among "the most productive 
of professional growth." C. A. Weber, “How 38 Large High Schools Handle Faculty 
Meetings,” Clearing House, 18:405-6, March, 1944. 
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master, said of his school, *If you will come into my school I will wind 
you up so that yot will never run down." Walt Whitman expressed the 
same idea in A Song of Myself: 

Not I, nor anyone else can travel that road for you. P 

You must travel it for yourself. 

You are asking me questions and I hear you. 

I answer that I cannot answer, you must find out for yourself. ý 

The purpose of teachers’ meetings is not merely the exposition of 
fundamental principles leading to definite broad policies; it is also to 
make teachers conscious of their needs and difficulties, which are often 
only vaguely realized, and to help them to make such analysis into 
smaller units that these may be attacked with hope of success. To 
give this help requires skill, patience, confidence, and long-continued 
effort. It is easier to help a teacher directly in a specific difficulty than 
it is to teach him to help himself. But although the tedious process 
often becomes discouraging because of the slow manifestations of suc- 
cess, the results are cumulative. Each achievement makes the next 
one easier, and the teacher who has learned even in part to think out 
his own solutions of problems is a potent influence on the receptivity 
of others to similar aid. 

That the purposes of teachers’ meetings should be clearly in the mind 
of the supervisor goes without saying. That he should make the pur- 
poses, both immediate and remote, clear and of convincing worth to 
the teachers seems from observation of practice to require emphasis. 
Teachers cannot be expected to cooperate with wholehearted interest 
and with consequent effectiveness unless they not only know the pur- 
pose of the meetings to which they are called, but also unless they be- 
lieve in their worth-whileness. The desired appreciation of the pur- 
poses that the supervisor has in mind will seldom result merely from 
his statement; it must come as teachers actually realize the values of 
meetings in their application to the work of the school. Whenever the 
supervisor can elicit from the teachers expression of a desire to under- 
stand better some phase of the school program or the principles on 
which it is based, he should incorporate the topic quickly into the 
agenda. The best motivation comes when one’s own problem is to be 
discussed. 
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Among the more important purposes of meetings of teachers are the 
following. From the list every supervisor should be able to find several 
that he feels competent to attempt; and the list as a whole will indicate 
that the teachers’ meeting has an importance and possibilities not gen- 
erally recognized in practice. 

1. To integrate the faculty and to coordinate their work. As before 
remarked, teachers are by tradition and by the nature of their normal 
assignments individualists; they tend to teach their subjects to their 
pupils with little understanding of what their colleagues are attempt- 
ing and with insufficient appreciation, of the purposes of the school as a 
whole. “The means of providing education,” wrote L. W. Smith years 
ago, “must necessarily be thoroughly integrated; otherwise there is 
enormous waste of efficiency and effort.” And the most economical 
method of securing the desired integration is through the group meet- 
ing in which the general program for the school can be developed and 
justified by an understanding of the basic principles of education. Only 
as this kind of integration exists can a supervisor hope to secure the co- 
ordination of effort necessary to make a school effective. There is some 
integration possible as a result of what is given to teachers by way of 
explanation; but the surer and more lasting integration results from 
what they give. Therefore the process must be a cooperative effort to 
work out together understanding of principles that are basic to all 
thinking about a comprehensive and sound program. 

2. To insure that all teachers realize the problems and the challenge 
of the school. Every teacher in some degree knows the problems that 
confront him in the classroom, but relatively few have an understand- 
ing of the problems of the school as a whole. Some of these will become 
apparent as individual problems are expressed and pooled; others the 
supervisor with his wider outlook and broader responsibility must 
either reveal or lead the teachers to discover for themselves. Only as 
the larger problems are understood can the teachers share in pro- 
posing solutions and with intelligent interest contribute through their 
teaching to the application of the program proposed for more effective 
work. The challenge of the school is larger than the challenge of any 
specific field of study, and the teaching of subjects cannot make the 
maximum contribution to achieving the possibilities of the school until 
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the larger challenges are realized. One important challenge, by way of 
illustration, that ought to be understood and accepted is how to make 
the school return dividends on the public investment by developing 
boys and girls who are better able and better disposed to make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live and in which to make a living 
The implied principle may never have been heard of or may have 
been accepted only in theory, and “good” teachers of English or 
science or art are likely to ignore the challenge in their own work un- 
less stimulated by the teacher’ meeting and subsequent individual 
supervision. 

3. To develop morale. Morale or esprit de corps is difficult to define, 
but its presence or absence is easy to detect. Leonard D. White in the 
International Journal of Ethics defined it as “a state of mind in which 
men and women voluntarily seek to develop and apply their full 
powers to the task at which they are engaged, by reason of the in- 
tellectual or moral satisfaction which they derive both from their own 
self-realization, their achievements in their chosen field, and their pride 
in the services.” And G. Stanley Hall wrote in Morale: 


When we wake after a sound and refreshing sleep with every organ 
in tune and at concert pitch, and thank whatever gods we believe in 
that we are alive, well, young, strong, buoyant, and exuberant, with 
animal spirits at the top-notch; when we are full of joy that the world 
is so beautiful, that we can love our dear ones, and can throw our- 
selves into our work with zest and abandon because we like it; when 
our problems seem not insoluble and the obstacles in our path not 
insuperable; when we feel that our enemies are either beaten or 
placated; in a word, when we face reality gladly and with a stout heart 
even if it is grim and painful, and never doubt that it is good, that even 
if we are defeated and overwhelmed in a good cause all is not lost; 
when we feel that we live for something that we would die for if need 


be—this is Morale. 


Morale comes primarily from understanding—of the fundamental 
principles of education, the special functions of the school, the program 
and policies of the institution in which one works, and the part that 

8 For an elaboration of this idea see Thomas H. Briggs, The Great Investment, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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one is expected to play in helping to achievement—not only an under- 
standing but a devoted belief in them and a determination to con- 
tribute one’s best to their realization. It comes also from such an 
understanding of oneself, of one’s supervisor, and of one’s colleagues 
that results in mutual respect and confidence that each one can play 
his part in the cooperative enterprise. A team, whether it be for foot- 
ball or for education, that does not have an understanding of the game 
and mutual respect, fellowship, loyalty, and confidence can never be a 
success. The highest morale comes from the satisfaction of cooperatively 
carrying to success a program that individuals with confidence in each 
other have worked out together. 

4. To develop general principles of education and to secure a sincere 
expression of approval of them. The principles of education that were 
learned in professional courses often seem remote and abstract when 
one faces the problems of the actual job. No principle is of any value un- 
less it directs one as to what he should do to perform better his assign- 
ment. A school is an ineffective and wasteful agency, too, if the mem- 
bers of its faculty do not have a large agreement on the meaning of 
education and on the ends that it should achieve. There is only one 
means by which the desired understanding and agreement can eco- 
nomically be brought about, and that means is the group meeting to 
which each one contributes, It is difficult enough to make an acceptable 
definition, one that is clear, sound, comprehensive, adaptable, and 
directive of what one should do—not only directive but also cogent to 
action.’ But a definition that conforms to these requirements is neces- 
sary for every faculty, and it should be developed in the group meet- 
ings. To it every teacher should give his open and oral approval, the 
public commitment that implies a promise to seek its use in planning 
all one’s work. This public profession of faith will save much time in 
later individual conferences on lesson planning and on procedures. 


Let us launch ourselves, says William James, with as strong and 
decided initiative as possible. Accumulate all the possible circumstances 
which shall reinforce the right motives; put yourself assiduously in 
conditions that encourage the new way; make engagements incom- 
patible with the old; take a public pledge, if the case allows; in short, 
? See Chapter VII, “The Ultimate Basis of Supervision.” 
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envelop your resolution with every aid you know. This will give your 
new beginning such a momentum that the temptation to break down 
will not occur as soon as it otherwise might; and every day during 
which a breakdown is postponed adds to the chances of its not occur- 
ring at all. 


5. To plan for the application of general principles in all teaching. 
After a definition of education and basic principles have been agreed 
on, the group will need to work together to discover what their applica- 
tion to practice indicates. It is extremely difficult for most people to 
translate theory into practice, and traditional subject matter and 
methods are likely to be passively impregnable unless they are attacked 
openly, cooperatively, and continually by a faculty fortified by faith in 
fundamental principles. The group will have much more courage than 
any individual is likely to have; its members will stimulate each other 
to continued effort toward application, even if it means radical change 
in practice. Here is an opportunity for the supervisor to lead his 
teachers, to stimulate their efforts to attempt what their agreements 
indicate ought to be done, and to keep them at the job. Some teachers 
will have from experience of their own or from observation illustra- 
tions of how the definition or concept should be applied; others will be 
fertile in invention. All proposals will be judged by the joint wisdom 
of the group, some approved with or without modification, and others 
rejected because they cannot be substantiated or because they are im- 
practicable in the school situation. What is approved, even in part, 
should be given a trial, and the results should be reported to a later 
group meeting for further consideration and stimulus. Enough can be 
started by this one type of procedure to keep the supervisor and the 
faculty busy with professional growth for weeks to come. As a matter 
of fact, this phase of growth will never be done. 

6. To clarify the special functions of the school and to plan that they 
may be skillfully performed. Largely because of the way our schools 
developed and because of a common lack of a well-articulated plan for 
the education in a community, the special functions of each admin- 


10 With special reference to the functions of the secondary school, sec Thomas. H. 
Briggs, J. Paul Leonard and Joseph Justman, Secondary Education, Revised Edition, 


Chapter VII, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
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istrative unit in the common school system have received little atten- 
tion. It stands to reason that if a faculty is to make the institution 
effective they should be aware of the special functions that it is sup- 
posed to achieve. After available literature has been consulted and after 
appropriate discussions, these functions should be carefully formulated 
and their implications for practice studied. The supervisor should lead 
the teachers to ascertain what changes in the school organization and 
administration, in the social life of the pupils, in the curriculum, and 
in the methods of teaching and learning are indicated as necessary. 
Emphasis should first be placed on what changes are desirable, and 
only then should be raised the question of what is possible under the 
conditions that prevail in any local situation. Only as the ideal is clearly 
perceived and approved is a faculty likely to be ingenious and coura- 
geous in attempting to make modifications of traditional practices. 

7. To gain understanding of new movements and to plan to use what 
is judged good. In the field of education there is a constant succession 
of proposals for new practices. Sometimes they are really novel, but 
often they are merely old practices under new names or attempts to 
put into practice principles that have long been accepted only as theory. 
There are reports of new types of organization, of new features of 
administration, of new devices for studying the pupil personnel and for 
guiding individuals socially, educationally, and vocationally, of new 
curriculum units, of new plans for organizing the materials of instruc- 
tion, of new methods of teaching, and of new means of evaluating 
pupil growth. Concerning those that seem important and give promise 
of contributing to the betterment of the school every faculty should be- 
come informed. The information can best be got probably by studies 
or observations made by individuals or small groups who are interested, 
and reported by them to the faculty for consideration. Such a pro- 
cedure should lead at least to open-minded alertness and to apprecia- 
tion of the fact that others, conscious of possibilities of improving con- 
ventional practices, are active to invent means. Such appreciation may 
stimulate some members of the group to similar inventiveness and to 
courage to try out what they think promising. What seems most 
promising the faculty should plan to make effective, and observe and 
evaluate results as they occur. 
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8. To renew interest and faith in old doctrines and practices that are 
good, leading teachers to realize why they are good. So much emphasis 
has been put during this generation by educational leaders on new pro- 
cedures in education that frequently teachers who are conscientious and 
effective in their own methods become both disheartened and dis- 
mayed. There is much good in the old; a large part of it, indeed, has 
never been attacked by any sensible person. To prevent discourage- 
ment and to conserve the good in conventional practices is a thoroughly 
sound purpose of an occasional group meeting of teachers. This is one 
type of meeting in which the supervisor may well do most of the talk- 
ing, at least in the beginning. He should report the best practices that 
he has observed in the school and show by reference to the theory pre- 
viously approved why they are sound and praiseworthy. Thus he not 
only can put new heart into some of the teachers by renewing their 
confidence in what they do, but he renders them more receptive of 
proposals for change of what cannot be justified with complete con- 
viction. This purpose of teachers’ meetings is unfortunately less often 
sought than it should be. 

9. To reward merit by recognition and praise. In his observations 
and in his conferences with individual teachers every supervisor 
should be alert to find what is unusually good. This he will recognize 
and credit to the teacher who is responsible, of course, and will satisfy 
himself by both theory and evaluation that the practice is sound and 
the results good. And equally, of course, he will seek by praise and by 
advice to stimulate the teacher to still further strength in the particular 
practice in which success has already been shown. Every teacher does 
something, perhaps many things, better than any of his colleagues, and 
everyone likes recognition of what he does well. It strengthens his con- 
fidence and it stimulates him to further effort. When praise is to be 
given it should be wholehearted and generous, and not tempered by 
mention of defects or even of how weaknesses could be improved. 
Whatever suggestions of that nature the supervisor has he should give 
in private conference. When the supervisor discovers unusually meri- 
torious practice of any kind, it is not only just but it is also good 
supervisory policy for him to give it recognition and praise, and the 
best place for the accolade is before the other teachers who have pro- 
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fessional competence for appreciation. The effect is good on the entire 
faculty, too, for each one will be stimulated to show what he can do 
with conspicuous success so that he will later merit recognition and 
praise. This purpose will be achieved usually by incidental mention, 
but occasionally such mention will lead on to discussion and to plan- 
ning for the betterment and the extension to others of the good practice. 

10. To capitalize skills and enthusiasm. Whatever unusual skills 
and enthusiasms exist in a teaching staff should be capitalized to the 
fullest extent, for by them a school is known to be successful. The 
teacher who has either or both—and the later is usually a concomitant 
of the first—will of course be encouraged to apply them still further in 
his classwork, but he should also manifest them. before the other 
teachers. One of the best ways to insure the support of a strong teacher 
for some new undertaking is to have him after adequate preparation 
make a report on it to the entire interested group. Exercise increases 
strength, and increased strengths in the teaching staff are what the 
supervisor is seeking. When one teacher has done a good job for his 
fellows, it is easier to get others to attempt a similar thing. By the ex- 
ample they have a stimulus to display their own competence and a 
standard to reach or to surpass. 

11. To secure by all teachers understanding and appreciation of the 
special contributions of each subject. It is seldom that the faculty as a 
whole know what the teachers of any subject attempt to achieve or in 
any detail the means that they use. Not infrequently because of this 
ignorance there exists skepticism, especially for the newer subjects of the 
curriculum and for some of the oldest ones, and when such ignorance 
and attitudes exist there can be no unity of the school and no satisfac- 
tory morale. An important purpose of teachers’ meetings is to help the 
faculty become informed of what each subject attempts to contribute 
to the cultural or practical education of pupils and how its objectives 
conform to the general principles of education that have been approved. 
A number of meetings should be devoted to this purpose, the teachers 
of each department or grade showing what are its ultimate and its im- 
mediate objectives, how they are justified by the basic principles al- 
ready approved by the faculty, what they promise to contribute to the 
special functions of the school, and what are the more important means 
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used to achieve these ends. Each report will be followed by questions, 
comparisons, and discussion, which the leader must tactfully keep from 
becoming offensive, a result possible because of rivalry as well as of 
misunderstandings. It will be found that such reports will get progres- 
sively better as each group profits from discussion of those already 
presented. 

The values of attempting to achieve this purpose are several. In the 
first. place, it forces each departmental or grade group to clarify its own 
composite mind with regard to objectives that can be defended from 
attack by other competent school people with another point of view. It 
is one thing to repeat parrotlike statements of objectives that a 
sympathetic group would never question, and quite another to prepare 
a list that can be defended against intelligent criticisms by colleagues. 
In the second place, it should result in a better understanding of rela- 
tive values, Real appreciation of the importance of one’s own work is 
possible only when it is seen alongside the other units of the curricular 
program. This sometimes tempers the discouragement that results 
when comparison is made only with an ideal. In the third place, it 
makes each department or grade group more conscious of its obliga- 
tion to contribute to the general objectives of education as a whole and 
to the special functions of the school. In the fourth place, it leads to 
such understandings as are necessary to build up morale and cooperative 
work. And, finally, it may lead to general appreciation of needs of the 
school program not adequately satisfied, and consequently to cur- 
riculum revision or enrichment. 

12. To provide a clearing house for the exchange of ideas on common 
professional problems. The supervisor knows the school probably bet- 
ter than any individual, and the teacher knows best the problems 
related to teaching his group of pupils. Nevertheless there is much that 
each can learn from the other. Customarily it is assumed that the su- 
pervisor’s function is to help the teachers, and that is correct. What is 
not so widely granted is that teachers can help the supervisor greatly in 
meeting his responsibilities if permitted and encouraged to reflect 
on general school problems, express their ideas, and formulate a pro- 
gram of action. Supervision is best conducted by sharing supervisory 
concerns with teachers and inviting cooperative efforts at solution. The 
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problems of the teachers and of the supervisor are, after all, in the 
common domain of the school and are most effectively handled through 
common endeavor. 

Teachers’ meetings should be featured by give-and-take on the part 
of both supervisor and teachers. The supervisor is not the repository of 
all educational wisdom nor should he pretend to be. No teachers’ meet- 
ing, whatever its purpose, should be so conducted as to make it appear 
that the teachers are wholly learners and the supervisor their omniscient 
instructor; at every meeting teachers should be encouraged to take the 
lead in proposing and planning ways and means of realizing the meet- 
ing's purposes. Furthermore, there will be times when the purpose of 
the meeting, frankly stated, will be to help the supervisor with prob- 
lems which are primarily his concern—problems of administration or 
school organization or routine. Morale is improved, better results are 
achieved, and the supervisor’s prestige is not at all impaired when he 
occasionally solicits help from the teachers. This approach on the part 
of the supervisor is analogous to what a good teacher does in the class- 
room: instead of always “teaching” his pupils, he makes clear that he 
is willing to learn from them whenever possible. 

13. To exchange information leading to a better understanding of 
individual pupils. Increasingly personnel records have improved so 
that they carry highly informative data about individual pupils, but 
even in the best systems there is usually much additional information 
that it is helpful for teachers to know. Of course the grade adviser or 
the counselor gradually accumulates much of this information, most of 
which is not recorded in writing and so is not available to others who 
could use it to advantage. One can’t teach a boy well unless one knows 
him thoroughly, and each teacher's knowledge is for various reasons 
different from that of any other teacher. Consequently it is profitable 
from time to time, perhaps once or twice a semester, for the teachers of 
each group to sit down and frankly to exchange pertinent information 
about every boy and girl. The group should be careful of three things: 
first, that what is reported is not only correct but is also representative 
of the real characteristics of the pupil; second, that reports subsequent 
to the first ones are not chiefly echoes, emphasizing the same char- 
acteristics rather than contributing to a complete and rounded por- 
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traiture; and third, that attention is steadily focused on what can be 
done for the pupil's betterment. There will be no great profit if pupil A 
is generally characterized as studious, industrious, and well-behaved or 
if pupil B is by agreement dull, lazy, and a disturber. The terms must 
be analyzed and illustrated concretely with specific instances, and the 
questions continually asked as to the significance to help the pupil 
apply his talents and overcome his defects. Achievement by a pupil of 
success in anything makes easier the attempts to remedy his deficien- 
cies. 

14. To prepare to inform and unify the pupils and the community 
regarding the program and the policies of the school. lt is assumed 
that the teachers through participation in formulating the program and 
the policies of the school already understand them. They should also 
be made conscious of the advantages of the program and the policies 
being known by both the pupils and the community at large, who can 
be led to have interest even if they do not already possess it. There are 
many means of publicity: addresses before various groups, like the 
parent-teacher association, service clubs, and neighborhood meetings; 
articles in the public press; exhibitions; and entertainment of visitors, 
especially at “open house” on stated evenings when working men as 
well as women can attend; and personal contacts with individuals. All 
of these are frequently used. 

Another means not so common but highly important from an educa- 
tive point of view and fruitful of possibilities is publicity through the 
teachers and their pupils. The information that the pupils and the pub- 
lic should have can be selected and carefully arranged by the teachers 
working as a group or through a committee the members of which 
have a special aptitude for that sort of thing. Then, after the plan has 
been approved in a group meeting, the teachers carry it out in their 
homerooms, informing and convincing the pupils and preparing them 
to inform their parents and neighbors. The effect on the teachers is an 
increased concern for the welfare of the school as a whole. The plan 
is educative to the pupils, giving them a better understanding of their 
school, and leading toward sympathetic cooperation with the program, 
and also giving them the valuable experience of informing their elders 
and promoting with them a campaign for the common good. The 
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accuracy and effectiveness of the information that the pupils carry to 
the adults of the community depend largely on the preparation made 
in the faculty meeting and on the skill with which the homeroom 
teachers have carried out their assignments; but as a result the public 
will have more information and more interest than they are likely 
to get in the same time by any other means. If they are led to ask ques- 
tions, to make criticisms, and to seek further more accurate and fuller 
information, so much the better. 

15. To encourage and to direct professional growth by teachers. 
Teachers who do not grow become gradually liabilities to a school, 
partly by their decreased efficiency, partly by their bad influence on 
colleagues who otherwise might be more actively ambitious, and partly 
because of the bad impression they give the public of the teaching pro- 
fession. All supervision is for the purpose of stimulating growth; the 
teachers’ meeting is an effective means of revealing its necessity and 
the various possibilities for effecting it. As a matter of fact, a well- 
planned and well-conducted series of teachers’ meetings affords an 
excellent opportunity for professional growth, for there the vision is 
extended, basic principles are laid down, and various important prob- 
lems are solved under the influence of these principles, 

But there are numerous other means also: individual reading and 
study, participation in workshops and study groups, individual confer- 
ences with the supervisor, carefully selected courses in professional 
schools or universities, visiting and observing the work of other 
teachers, attending conventions, and the like. With his wider knowl- 
edge of possibilities and greater opportunities for learning about them, 
the supervisor should continually, in the group meetings as well as in 
individual conferences, reveal the means of growth in needed) direc- 
tions and as far as possible direct it so as to accomplish the maximum 
good. Many an ambitious teacher could have been saved much in 
attending inappropriate or worthless summer school classes or in visit- 
ing schools which had nothing important to show had his supervisor 
been active wisely to direct his efforts to grow. 

16. To reveal teaching difficulties, especially of teachers undertaking 
new types of work, and to plan for overcoming them. It is wise econ- 
omy for teachers most of the time to know what special difficulties lie 
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ahead of them so that they may make the necessary preparation to 
avoid them or to overcome them. It is far better to achieve some degree 
of success the first time than to fail and then attempt to find better 
practice. Knowledge of rocks ahead is for most teachers a better moti- 
vation than shipwreck would be. Because of his experience and broader 
vision the supervisor can often anticipate difficulties or by calling on 
older teachers he can learn what the difficulties are likely to be, and so 
he is in a better position to help teachers new to the school or those 
who are undertaking unaccustomed responsibilities or pioneering with 
new types of activities. In small group meetings of such teachers he can 
state the difficulties ahead and help to plan how they can be minimized 
or avoided; or in larger groups all the teachers together can attempt to 
give the same help. Such help in anticipation will make the teachers 
concerned much more receptive of later supervision. 

17. To initiate other types of supervision and to make the teachers 
receptive to them. Supervision needs motivation just as much as do 
other types of teaching, and the teachers’ meeting is one means of lead- 
ing teachers to a realization of the need for various types of supervisory 
practices; classroom observations and supervisory conferences, for ex- 
ample, need to be understood and accepted by teachers before they can 
be used with greatest effect. Whenever, as a result of discussion of 
principles and of problems, plans are made for improving school prac- 
tices, many if not most teachers will want further help in carrying 
them into effect. Whenever difficulties are encountered the sense of 
need of help is intensified. It is not hard for the supervisor in group 
meetings to make teachers aware of the need of all help that they can 
get to carry out a new program which they have approved; and when 
he does this he has made himself several new jobs if he has previously 
shown ability and willingness to render help. Sometimes he will pro- 
pose a new practice, or again the faculty will take the initiative in a 
proposal that obviously can be carried to success better by his expert 
assistance. He should be on guard, however, not to take over entirely 
the planning, to say nothing of the execution. His constant purpose is 
to help the teachers to grow so that they may be increasingly compe- 
tent to carry on by themselves. As the staff is strong, the supervisor’s 
energies are released for other types of stimulus and help. He need 
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never fear that his supervisory job will be done. As one task is com- 
pleted a dozen more will emerge. 

18. To exemplify the principles of good teaching. It need not be 
assumed that the supervisor is the best teacher in the group, but he 
should not be the worst one either. He should be ashamed to use in a 
teachers’ meeting methods that are below the average, and certainly he 
should make every effort to plan so that the meeting will exemplify 
the best procedures known and approved. To do this he will need to 
plan much more carefully than any teacher is expected to plan, for his 
audience is mature and more competent to appreciate and to criticize. 
The methods that the supervisor attempts to use will of necessity be 
somewhat adapted to the professional advancement of the staff, but he 
will always keep in mind a gradual approach to the highest ideals that 
he knows. If the general practice of the school is a series of short reci- 
tations on matter assigned to be learned, he may begin by motivating 
the teachers’ study by an interesting assignment growing out of their 
appreciation of their own needs, and he may continue by encouraging 
active participation in. the discussion of an appreciated principle or 
problem. 

Gradually he will lead them to share in the planning of the meet- 
ings and to take over a larger and larger share in conducting them. 
Occasionally he ought to be courageous enough to invite discussion of 
the way the meetings are conducted in light of the principles of good 
education, with a view to having the methods used there influence the 
methods used by the teachers in their own classrooms. The criticisms 
that the teachers make will indicate their readiness to assimilate super- 
visory suggestions for the betterment of their own procedures. Readi- 
ness is a great aid to hospitable receptivity. Approval of good proce- 
dures with the teachers is likely to precede, often by a long interval, 
willingness even to attempt the more liberal and sensible methods with 
their own pupils. But a continual development of good methods in 
teachers’ meetings will gradually wear away the most stubborn oppo- 
sition to their own change. By and by one becomes ashamed to enjoy 
what he is not willing to let others enjoy, especially when there are 


evidences that it is not only enjoyable but also superior in effective- 
ness. 
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19. To impart genuine inspiration. The pleasure derived from enter- 
tainment, especially when it is associated with someone’s contagious 
enthusiasm, is often confused with true inspiration. The latter comes 
only when one perceives a vision of a convincing ideal and under- 
stands how he may be a potent agent in helping to achieve it in reality. 
It always results in a determination to do something, individually or 
more probably as a member of a cooperative group all sharing the same 
devotion. Inspiration is evanescent unless the ideal is kept clearly in 
mind and unless one's efforts to contribute to its achievements are fol- 
lowed by obvious evidences of success. Consequently it is not sufficient 
for a supervisor merely to attempt to give inspiration in group meet- 
ings. Even if he is capable of imparting a degree of contagious enthu- 
siasm, he must realize that it is likely to be of brief duration, subse- 
quently renewable for decreasing periods of duration. He must share his 
vision of what ought to be and of what may be in education, building 
it up by contributions from the imaginations of his fellow workers, 
and he must keep it steadily before the teachers like a pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night. Not only that, he must work out 
cooperatively with the teachers means of making it real in the school, 
share with them the constantly renewed efforts to achieve it, and give 
encouragement by revealing evidences of progress toward the desired 
goal. The first zeal, highly impregnated with emotional devotion, sel- 
dom persists with its initial enthusiasm; at the best it is succeeded by 
a quieter but more lasting devotion and effort toward attainment. If a 
supervisor can bring this to any number of the teachers, he will have 
manifested evidence of a high degree of leadership. With this anything 
is possible. n 

Responsibility of the Supervisor for Teachers’ Meetings. It is obvi- 
ous that if the purposes of teachers’ meetings are to be even measurably 
achieved there must be leadership. This leadership must be furnished 
by the supervisor, though not necessarily by him alone. More than any- 
one else, the supervisor is responsible for teachers’ meetings, but this 
does not mean that he alone should plan and conduct them. The super- 
visor is a veritable training school, and in every meeting he must 
demonstrate skillful teaching. Good teaching involves first of all clear 
understanding of an objective to be attained, a need to be satisfied, a 
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desired growth to be achieved. It must in the beginning create in the 
learner a perception of need and a desire to grow by his own activities 
toward greater effectiveness. The supervisor will not stress with the 
teachers their duty to improve professionally, but rather he will empha- 
size, usually by subtle means, the opportunity to achieve greater results 
and greater satisfaction by overcoming difficulties and by assuming 
new responsibilities. Good teaching next decides, through participation 
of the whole group, what are the most promising and most feasible 
means of growth, and, when these are agreed on, it furnishes repeated 
stimulus to continuous effort, correcting mistakes in procedure and. 
helping learners to improve and to extend their plans. It will encourage 
them to persistence by evidences of success, which whet the appetite 
for more. And, finally, it will steadily extend the vision of desired pos- 
sibilities for growth, thus constantly setting up new challenges for 
learning. The process is never done. One activity leads to another. 

Obviously teachers’ meetings should never be planned as an isolated 
means of supervision. As such they can never be either satisfactory or 
adequate. They are a part, and an important part, of the entire super- 
visory program, to be supplemented: by individual conferences, by 
directed visiting and reading and study, and by every other means that 
Promises to be effective, Sometimes the best meetings grow out of 
needs revealed by the other means, and more often a need of these 
means will be revealed by the meetings. The supervisor is the person 
who can see most clearly the supervisory program as a whole and the 
part that teachers’ meetings can effectively play in it. Thus he has the 
responsibility of leadership to help the teachers to an appreciation of 
their opportunity for considering together their common problems and 
cooperatively attempting to solve them. 

Reading the discussion of teachers’ meetings and especially consid- 
ering the purposes proposed for them, one may think that a superman 
is required to make them effective. Perhaps it is appreciation of the 
extent of the responsibility and understanding of their own inadequacy 
in the light of the ideal that has caused so many supervisors to use 
their group meetings merely for announcements of routine duties and 
for discussion of the relatively simple administrative program. Perhaps 
it is this procedure that has resulted in the attitudes of boredom and 
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hostility on the part of the teachers. But timidity never characterizes 
leadership. Abnegation and neglect of responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties never result in growth. If one continues hesitant to attempt super- 
vision through teachers’ meetings because of the difficulty and the 
extent of the challenge, he will never become a truly professional 
leader. “One’s reach should exceed one's grasp”; one’s understanding 
of what may be done should be vaster than his immediate possibilities 
of accomplishment, otherwise there would be no prospect of growth. 
The supervisor ambitious to become an effective leader will appreciate 
the possibilities and he will attempt one at a time those that he thinks 
he is competent, or can learn to be competent, to achieve. Any success 
is so much gain, not merely to the teachers but also to the supervisor, 
who is himself attempting to grow on his job. There are good univer- 
sity courses in supervision, but at best they are merely a beginning. 
The supervisor will learn most about the way to conduct supervisory 
teachers’ meetings by attempting to conduct them after he has made 
the most careful preparation of which he is competent and then by 
long and honest reflection on what he has done in order that he may 
learn how to proceed better the next time. 

To be successful in conducting group meetings a supervisor must 
have clarified his own mind on the meaning of education and the 
special functions of the school that contribute most assuredly to it. He 
must appreciate what should be known about the community, the 
teachers, and the pupils, in order to determine what may reasonably be 
attempted. He must know what good teaching is. And he must have a 
plan, a good plan, though not necessarily complete and certainly not 
inflexible, for procedure. In preparation he will be aided by his pre- 
vious experience and professional study, his observation of classroom 
teaching, conferences and discussions with his colleagues, reading, and 
so forth; but chiefly he must rely on his ability to think for himself 
and to use his own imaginative invention. No other situation has ever 
before been just like the one that confronts him, and consequently no 
Program devised by others Will exactly meet his needs. He must make 
his own plan and then prepare to use it in the best teaching of which 
he is capable. 

A not inconsiderable part of the supervisor’s plan for teachers’ meet- . 
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ings will involve problems of which the majority of teachers will be 
but slightly aware, and seldom in relation to the activities of the school 
as they are carried on. The supervisor will reveal them and make them 
seem important. He will also be able to ascertain the difficulties and 
problems of growth of which the teachers are aware, and have in mind 
a plan for at least beginning to overcome the former and solve the 
latter. The supervisor as a leader must get used to the idea that others 
are inclined to depend on him, and must prepare to suggest to them 
not only work that should be undertaken, but also promising means 
for doing it effectively. 

The plan that the supervisor has worked out for directing growth 
of teachers by group meetings may not eventually prove to be the best 
possible, but in order to profit most by such suggestions as he can get 
from others he must have a general plan, not merely for the entire 
program of supervision but for the meetings as well. It is wise, as pre- 
viously suggested, to consult with teachers as to their ideas of what are 
the most cogent problems confronting the school, and to incorporate 
their suggestions into the general plan to be followed. As a matter of 
fact, one staff meeting, perhaps the first of the year, may be devoted 
entirely to cooperative formulation and planning of the principal 
agenda of the teachers’ meetings for the entire year, and the supervisor 
will have the opportunity to share with the group the substance of his 
own advanced planning. In that way a sound program of teachers’ 
meetings may be devised. 

Teacher Participation in Group Meetings. What is the syntax of the 
first word in the phrase “teachers’ meeting”? The phrase may mean a 
meeting of, for, or by teachers, In recent professional literature empha- 
sis is frequently laid on the ideal that the group meeting should be 
planned and conducted wholly by the teachers. This ideal cannot be 
accepted without dissent, any more than one can approve the idea that 
class planning and procedure should be altogether in the hands of 
pupils. No one today would seriously argue for the extreme opposite— 
that the supervisor should independently plan for all group meetings 
of the teachers, that he should call them without indicating their pur- 
poses or their nature, and that he alone should be active and vocal. But 
there is an already indicated middle ground which seems more justi- 
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fiable. More than any other person the supervisor is responsible for 
guiding the improvement of instruction and learning; to a greater 
degree than any other person he should have a clear vision of the needs 
and the possibilities in effecting this improvement. The supervisor can- 
not exercise the kind of leadership with which he is charged by remain- 
ing always in the background, by exerting influence only indirectly 
through the group. It is his responsibility to steer and direct the meet- 
ings so that they make their maximum contribution to educational 
improvement. There will be numerous occasions when meetings are 
teacher-planned and teacher-conducted, when the supervisor’s role will 
be that of any other group member; but there will be other occasions 
when he will play a more dominant role, not by exercising dictatorial 
authority but rather by taking the lead in planning so as to open up 
new avenues of thought, and in guiding the meeting skillfully to 
profitable results, In other words, teachers’ meetings should be a truly 
cooperative enterprise with initiative democratically residing in both 
the supervisor and the teachers. As the latter becomes more responsible 
and more skillful in discharging responsibility, their role in directing 
the educational activities of the school should be increased. 

Teachers are eager to participate in group meetings if they are inter- 
ested by appreciation of a worthy purpose, if they are challenged, and 
if they are made aware of their own competence to contribute. Their 
participation in the larger meetings is often facilitated if teachers are 
first given an opportunity for satisfying participation in smaller groups, 
where they are less embarrassed and where they feel that their contri- 
butions are as worth while as some by their colleagues. Often, too, it is 
perfectly proper to say in a small group what would not be wise to 
express in a larger, less homogeneous one. Interest is of course natu- 
rally increased by participation, and learning is greater from activity 
than from the most open-minded receptivity possible. 

The question of whether or not the supervisor should preside at 
teachers’ meetings is often raised. The answer depends on the nature 
of the meeting, on the relations between the teachers and the super- 
visor, and on his ability to preside as a colleague rather than as an 
official dictator. In all supervisory meetings there should be as little 
formality as possible; the chairman should not sit in an elevated posi- 
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tion of artificial dignity; those who contribute should not rise from 
their seats and deliver extended remarks. The rules of polite social dis- 
cussion should prevail, the chairman only insuring that each one has a 
chance to say without undue interruption what is in his mind and that 
a few do not dominate the meeting. The loquacious can be better 
restrained by encouraging others to participate than by an official 
squelching. As a rule it would seem wise that the supervisor be the 
informal chairman of meetings attended by the whole staff unless the 
purposes of the meeting can best be achieved by some other temporary 
arrangement. Whoever the chairman, he must have a plan, which he 
is ready to modify as development indicates; he must be vigorous and 
expeditious and at the same time human, humorous, hospitable, con- 
siderate, and fair. 

Planning for Teachers’ Meetings: Importance of preparation. The 
importance of teachers’ meetings as an economical and effective agency 
emphasizes the importance of preparation for them. Poor teachers’ 
meetings will not long be tolerated, especially in a school where there 
is good teaching, and well-conducted meetings will be a potent influ- 
ence to improve teaching, whether it be good or bad. Failure results in 
hostility by teachers not only to further meetings but also to the super- 
visor's other efforts to improve instruction, while success leads to recep- 
tivity toward all kinds of aids to growth. The opportunity through 
group meetings to influence teachers, who are already mature and edu- 
cated, is a challenge worthy of the most skilled preparation that a 
supervisor can make. It is easier to repair inadequate preparation by 
extemporizing in an individual conference than it is when confronted 
by a complex group each member of which is likely to have a different 
reaction to what is proposed. 

The planning for any teachers’ meeting should be in terms of the 
supervisory program as a whole and particularly in terms of the group 
meetings that have preceded and that are to follow. A group meeting 
without such reference is likely to have little meaning and little sig- 
nificant effect. The program for a series of teachers' meetings should 
have a unity, centering about a hierarchy of aims for the improvement 
of instruction; it should have a continuity but at the same time a flexi- 
bility that provides for developing contingencies. For example, the 
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program may be planned for some objective which it may become 
apparent the teachers are not ready to attempt, or other needs may 
become so urgent as to demand precedence over those selected for con- 
sideration. It should have a balance and variety that challenge the 
interest of all teachers. This suggests that in planning for group meet- 
ings the characteristics of the teaching staff—their preparation, experi- 
ence, abilities, interests, needs, and attitudes—should all be carefully 
considered. The supervisor should make for himself a long-term plan 
for teachers’ meetings, but he should always be ready to modify it in 
the light of suggestions from the teachers or of developed needs. The 
supervisor should be able to see farther and deeper than the teachers 
as individuals and probably as a group. He should appreciate the needs 
that they are conscious of, but he should also be able to perceive others 
of which they may not be aware and to envisage possibilities of devel- 
oping unusual strengths which teachers would never think of propos- 
ing as matters of group discussion. 

Beginning supervisory group meetings. If supervisory teachers’ 
meetings have not been previously held or if they are because of ineffec- 
tiveness unpopular, the supervisor has a peculiar problem. He has to 
convince the teachers that supervisory group meetings are not only 
desirable, but necessary as well. This he can seldom do by assertion. 
He has to use the same devices that a good teacher uses in motivating 
the study by pupils of a topic of the importance of which they are un- 
aware. Often he will begin with a matter about which the teachers 
have already expressed concern, needs that they have felt and on which 
they have sought help. An accumulated list of such needs he may pre- 
sent to the entire faculty or to a representative committee proposing 
that they select a few related problems that the group might profitably 
cooperate in studying. Suggestions for such problems he may invite 
from the teachers, or he may reveal important challenges by reporting 
criticisms from the public, or from other supervisors, or by presenting 
for consideration collected data, such as the results of an evaluation 
program. It is not sufficient, however, for the supervisor to suggest 
study of needs of which teachers are already aware, though that may 
well be his first step; he must also reveal to them other needs of the 
school and make them so conscious of their importance that they are 
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impelled to recognize their significance and to accept them as a chal- 
lenge to be met. 

Whatever the supervisor thinks are good problems for using when 
supervisory teachers’ meetings have not previously been helpful or are 
lacking in popularity, he will do well to gain the teachers’ appreciation 
of their importance before calling a group conference. He may assure 
appreciation by the methods of selection just suggested, or he may get 
receptive attitudes by referring a number of proposals to a committee 
of the teachers that they may choose what seem to them the most 
important and break them down into sub-problems that give promise 
of solution after a reasonable amount of effort. In the beginning even 
the topic approved for first consideration should be one that will prob- 
ably lead to some immediate improvement in practice. The more 
abstract, the more remotely fundamental, and the more complex prob- 
lems can well afford to wait until there have been developed the atti- 
tudes, the abilities, and the long-sighted patience necessary to make 
their study feasible and assuredly profitable. 

The best method of gaining favorable attitudes toward supervisory 
teachers’ meetings, then, is to begin with consideration of needs of 
which the teachers are aware or of which they can be made aware and 
to have them share in planning what specific topics shall be first con- 
sidered. Added to this should be an active participation in the informal 
discussion that leads to agreement on something that should be imme- 
diately attempted. And this attempt should result in satisfactions, 
which will best be realized by successes insured by the subsequent 
aid of the supervisor to individuals, with evaluating reports made 
later to the group. If teachers’ meetings are novel or unpopular, 
the new program may well provide that at first they be held in school 
time, a class period being abandoned or an hour saved by slightly 
shortening every class period during the day. 

Planning a series of meetings. According to reports of studies made, 
the practice of long-term planning of supervisory meetings is very 
inadequate. The exact figures are unimportant, but they convincingly 
reveal that mostly the planning is done altogether by the supervisor, 
the teachers often being unaware even of what is to be considered, and 

11 See studies by Weber and by Cook and Full previously cited. 
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that it is for one unrelated meeting at a time. But to this general prac- 
tice there are many significant exceptions. The best supervisors make 
a long-term program for a series of related meetings as a part of a well- 
considered plan of supervision and many of them either involve their 
teachers in one way or another in selecting the topics for specific meet- 
ings, or at least make the teachers aware of what the topics will be and 
seek their approval and interest beforehand. One supervisor represen- 
tative of this group asked all of the teachers to suggest for discussion 
subjects from which he made selection; another turned over to a com- 
mittee for selection all the suggestions made by himself as well as by 
the teachers; and still another developed the program after an open 
discussion in a meeting of the entire group. 

The expression of needs by individual teachers should not be entirely 
neglected even if they are not immediately incorporated into the pro- 
gram for the group meetings. Everyone should receive from the super- 
visor consideration and some action, usually in an individual conference 
with the teacher who expressed the need. Often it is good procedure for 
the supervisor to suggest a large topic of broad and convincing impor- 
tance, which the teachers, either in a group or through a committee, 
break down into a series of minor topics each one large enough for a 
single unit of study. Such a committee can also profitably be used for 
making preliminary studies that clear the ground, define the sub-topic, 
and collect data so that the group discussion can more directly proceed 
to conclusions. 

An important function of the supervisor in preparing for group 
meetings is continually to make teachers aware of needs, especially of 
those that relate to the general program of education, of the school, 
and of the interrelations between school and community, of which 
teachers have not previously been conscious or for which they have not 
felt a personal responsibility. Another important function is to focus 
attention on the possibilities of making still more effective the prac- 
tices which are already significantly good. The effectiveness of the 
school will be more rapidly and assuredly increased by effort along 
these lines than along any other. 

Planning for one meeting at a time. Just as each class unit of 
learning must be prepared for by a carefully made plan, so the teachers’ 
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meeting must have similar preparation. However much teacher par- 
ticipation is eventually secured, the greater responsibility for this plan- 
ning rests primarily upon the supervisor. As the teachers are advanced 
in experience and professional competence, they challenge him to 
skilled leadership on high levels of learning, levels comparable with 
those on which are found the best seminars in universities, But even 
for such seminars the leader must make careful preparation in con- 
formance with a comprehensive plan which he must see clearly. He 
must see the aims of the whole program and plan each unit so that it 
contributes at the proper time and most effectively to them. He must 
share the aims with his colleagues, modifying them from time to time 
at their suggestion, and both motivating and directing the types of 
effort that promise the best results, He must make assignments so that 
they are accepted as worth while; he must prepare to stimulate and to 
direct the best possible study; he must direct the discussion and other 
cooperative efforts to achieve the desired ends; he must see that con- 
tributions are evaluated and conclusions reached as soon as the group 
is ready for them; and then he will have a responsibility beyond that 
of the university professor to continue his work so that the conclusions 
are effectively incorporated into the actual program of daily teaching. 

All of this calls on the supervisor for preparation more carefully 
made and more skillful than any other teaching act that one can im- 
agine. Every single supervisory teachers’ meeting, even after an entire 
series has been planned, demands hours of thought and the highest 
degree of skill of which the supervisor is competent. Besides knowing 
and keeping constantly in mind the objectives to be attained, he must 
know the teachers, their attitudes, and their individual competencies, 
$0 as to plan most wisely for them to react and to proceed in ways that 
will assuredly result in growth leading to better teaching. He must 
plan his assignments and his challenging questions with all these things 
in mind, and he must anticipate the discussion so that he will have 
prepared optional procedures in case the one that was chosen as prob- 
ably best fails to be effective. Is there any wonder that every writer 
who has perceived the possibilities of teachers’ meetings declares that 
careful preparation is necessary for their success? Emphasis is put on 
the desirable details of preparation not for the purpose of discouraging 
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the timid, but to indicate the ideals toward which every supervisor 
should work. If he cannot achieve all of them at once, he can at least 
attempt to proceed in the indicated direction. His own growth as well 
as that of the teachers and the consequent success of the program 
depends on his leadership to achieve these ideals. 

However interesting teachers’ meetings seem to the teachers, they 
are not really good unless they result in improved classroom practices. 
Each meeting must be followed by other meetings, by individual con- 
ferences, and by other supervisory activities that will insure changed 
and improved procedures. Teachers’ meetings are merely an economi- 
cal means of beginning the growth desired by each teacher; this growth 
cannot be assured unless the supervisor follows up the beginning by 
constant and long-continued stimulus and help of the kind that each 
teacher individually needs. 

Some Topics Suggested for Teachers’ Meetings. The topics suggested 
for consideration in teachers’ meetings will be determined by the 
urgency of the needs, both immediate and ultimate, the readiness and 
the other attitudes of the teachers, and the peculiar competence of the 
supervisor to provide effective leadership. The needs of the teachers will 
be found both by observing their practices and by the appeals for help 
which they make, but the supervisor must constantly evaluate these as 
to importance by reference to the fundamental program that he has 
prepared and must decide which are of sufficiently general value to be 
considered in the group meetings and which can be satisfied by indi- 
vidual conferences. A natural tendency of most teachers is to want 
immediate and specific help, but, as elsewhere emphasized, the best 
means to promote growth and independence is by securing an under- 
standing and acceptance of basic principles. Every principle presented 
should be many times illustrated by reference to practices either ob- 
served by the supervisor or reported by the teachers, and in the group 
meetings plans should be worked out looking to its application in the 
future. 

As a rule, it will be found wise to have for each term one large prob- 
lem, which will be broken up into minor contributing topics for dis- 
cussion in each meeting. There should be variety in the unity, however, 
variety in the way the individual topics are stated and in the way they 
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are presented, always with the relation shown to the major problem or 
principle selected for the term’s work. In other words, discussion of 
every topic should look backward to the larger plan and forward to 
application. There should be no hesitation in departing from the gen- 
eral program where there arises some need that is urgent or uppermost 
in the minds of the majority of the group. 

Teachers should properly participate in proposing topics for discus- 
sion in group meetings, but obviously all suggestions will not be 
equally important and pertinent. Selection and arrangement in terms 
of the common interest and the urgency of general interest must be 
made, either by the supervisor or by a committee to whom the respon- 
sibility for planning has been entrusted. Some topics admirable in 
themselves may have to be postponed because discussion of them does 
not promise a sufficiently widespread contribution to the entire group 
or because they do not articulate with the general program. Recogni- 
tion of their value should, however, be made to the teachers who sug- 
gest them, and at the proper time they should be taken from the table 
and incorporated into a new program. Teachers will seldom object to 
such postponement if they are led to appreciate the importance of the 
topics that are given preference in an effort to solve a problem recog- 
nized as of general value. 

It is suggested that the topics selected for the first of a series of meet- 
ings, especially when they have not previously been popular, should: be 
those that most assuredly lead to changes in practice. Principles that are 
remote from application and problems, like curriculum revision, that 
are too large to be solved in a short period of time even by the most 
assiduous effort, may well be deferred. A great topic for an early meet- 
ing is Report to Parents on Pupil Progress, initiated by such questions 
as: (1) What does a parent want to know about his child? (2) What 
does he learn from the reports that we use? (3) What happens when 
the report goes home? (4) What do we hope will happen? (5) What 
better reporting procedure can we devise? (6) How can we create 
opportunities to discuss with parents the progress of their children in 
school ? s 

Following are some topics for teachers’ meetings. They are listed 
without regard to any order of importance and with no idea that they 
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will be used in sequence. There are, of course, far too many for one 
year. A supervisor and teachers may find the list suggestive to supple- 
ment their own list, which will grow out of appreciation of local and 
recognized needs. Topics that are peculiarly administrative have not 
been included. 


I. THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


. What should we consider in teachers’ meetings? 
. How should we conduct them? 
What sorts of people are our pupils? 
. What sorts of people do we want them to become? 
. What are the ideals of the democratic society that we seek? 
. How far is our curriculum adapted to our ideals? 

7. What are the possibilities under existing conditions for improv- 
ing it? 

8. What can we learn from other schools in our community or 
from schools in neighboring communities? 

9. What do we mean by "education"? Agree on a definition that is 
clear, sound, comprehensive, adaptable, and impelling. 

10. To what extent do pupils have a right to understand our general 
intent? 

11. What do we mean by learning? 

12. How should learning units be organized? 

13. How can we reorganize our curriculum so as to offer a more 
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integrated learning experience? 

14. What are some good community resources in education which we 
can use more effectively? 

15. What are some things that children learn out of school which we 
can utilize better in our instruction? 

16. What educational use can we make of pupils’ outside interests 
in stimulating and guiding their educative growth? 

17. How can our own educative experiences outside the school be 
better utilized? 

18. What sort of lesson plans can a teacher be reasonably expected 
to make? 

19. What are the characteristics of a good assignment? Good assign- 
ments presented by teachers and discussed. 

20, Means and values of incentives and of motivation of study. 
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21. Effects of praise, censure, and sarcasm. 

22. How do our pupils study? 

23. A program for improving study habits. 

24. How can we improve the quality of our pupils’ expression, oral 
and written, in al] school subjects? Plan a school-wide program. 

25. How can we encourage our pupils to use the library (in the 
school and in the community) more effectively? 

26. What are the characteristics of good reading in the study of each 
of the school subjects? 

27. What are the chief deficiencies in reading that pupils have? 
How can they be overcome? 

28. Improving leisure time reading of all kinds: its purposes, its 
materials, and its methods. 

29. To what extent should pupils be encouraged to propose purposes 
for each study unit? 

30. To what extent should a teacher be expected to reveal to pupils 
the purposes that he has for each study unit? Effects of doing so? 

31. What kinds of teaching procedures can we most fruitfully use in 
our school? 

32. Diagnosis, an essential element in teaching individuals. 

33. Teaching the individual in large classes. 

34. Helping the unusually slow and directing the unusually gifted. 

35. The effective use of field trips and excursions. 

36. The effective use of visual and auditory aids to teaching. 

37. A program of evaluation for our school. 

38. How to construct good objective tests. 

39. Experimental studies that can be made in school. 

40. What new methods of teaching can we experiment with? 

41. How can we make our education more creative? 

42. How can we help each child become a happier, more wholesome 
person? ; 

43. How can we enlist the cooperation of parents in promoting the 
educational objectives of the school? 

44. Working for better school-community relations. 


Il. THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 
1. The orientation of new pupils. 
2. The social relations of teachers and pupils. 
3. Big Brother and Big Sister organizations. 
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4. How can we help improve some of the important social attitudes 
of our pupils? 

5. In what ways can conditions of work be made more pleasant for 
teachers and for pupils? 

6. How can we bring the parents and the school closer together? 

7. In what ways can our extra-curricular program, be improved? 

8. The General Organization and its work. 

9. Guidance for physical and mental health. 

10. Responsibilities and opportunities of the class teacher in the 
guidance program. 

11. Homeroom teachers share their experiences. 

12. Constructive and remedial discipline. 


III. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Our school's philosophy of education. 

2. What becomes of our graduates? Of pupils who drop out before 
graduation? 

3. What do we know about our community that should influence 
our program? 
. What the public thinks of our school. 
What can we make our school conspicuous for? 
. The teacher and his public relationships. 
. What pupils like and dislike in teachers. 
. Some lessons we have learned from pupils. 
. What teaching does to a person. 

10. Reports on individual reading, cultural as well as professional, 
and its implications for education. 

11. What is a good professional library? How to use it. 

12. Reports on summer study and travel. 

13. Reports on mectings attended. 

14. Professional ethics. 


6 o ouowuu-o 


Administrative Aspects: Frequency of meetings. It is obvious that no 
authoritative definite answer can be given to the question of how fre- 
quently teachers’ meetings should be held. It depends entirely on the 
purposes of the meetings and the place of teachers’ meetings in the 
larger program of educational supervision. Data regarding the fre- 
quency with which meetings are actually held in various parts of the 
country should have little weight to influence a decision as to the fre- 
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quency with which they should be held; these data have been collected 
with no regard to the types of programs, whether administrative or 
supervisory, and with no regard to the estimation of value in the eyes 
of either supervisor or teachers. The frequency of poor meetings would 
be entirely inadequate for good ones. If supervisory meetings are 
planned with such purposes in mind as have been suggested, it would 
seem that a school could not expect the desired results with fewer than 
two meetings each month; smaller group or committee meetings of 
teachers, conducted as part of the larger on-going educational program, 
should probably be held every week. It does not seem unreasonable to 
expect each teacher to give at least one hour every week to a meeting 
of some kind that promises to increase professional growth toward 
greater effectiveness. At least until there is a consciousness of such 
growth the meetings may well be held in school time, classes being 
dismissed or left to work by themselves or, as is a common practice for 
other purposes, each period during the day being shortened by a few 
minutes until an hour is saved. A good criterion of the estimated value 
of a supervisory meeting can be found by asking whether it is worth 
while dismissing school for it. 

Time, length, and place. The time selected for teachers’ meetings 
should obviously be the most satisfactory and convenient possible to all 
members of the group. It will be different according to local condi- 
tions. The evening meeting, which may be ideal in a community in 
which all teachers live near the school, will be impossible elsewhere if 
teachers have to travel from their homes by car or train considerable 
distances. Experience shows that generally the best time is during the 
school day or shortly after adjournment on Tuesday or Wednesday; 
there is almost unanimity that Mondays and Fridays are not good. But 
whatever the time decided on, it should be fixed and unvaried ; teachers 
should reserve the same period from week to week, fitting other obli- 
gations into their programs accordingly. If the teachers’ meeting is as 
well-planned as its importance demands, it deserves a fixed and unvar- 
ied place in every teacher’s weekly program. 

The length likewise should be constant. Every teacher has the right 
to schedule his time with an expectation that a meeting will be over at 
the time set. If any teachers wish to continue the discussion beyond 
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that time they are of course free to do so, and one of the most encour- 
aging evidences of appreciative interest is the groups of teachers who 
always carry on after formal adjournment. But even the most inter- 
ested participate with lessened enthusiasm when the hour runs into 
another appointment, even though it is recognized as of lesser impor- 
tance; and those whose interest and active participation are not yet 
wholly gained learn nothing if their minds are willy-nilly fixed on 
what they have planned but are prevented from doing. Because the 
academic habit is adjusted to periods of approximately one hour, that 
may well be the length of the ordinary teachers’ meetings. Some will 
deserve more time; little of significance is likely to be accomplished 
in much less. 

The place in which a teachers’ meeting is held may well be deter- 
mined in large part by its purposes. If an important purpose is relaxa- 
tion and the cultivation of pleasant social relationships, the room 
selected should be as comfortable and cheerful as can be obtained— 
with sunshine, flowers, and easy chairs. If the. prime purpose is serious 
professional discussion, such a room may still be desirable, but it is not 
so necessary. The room should permit the seating of the teachers, pref- 
erably in a circle, so that everyone can feel free to contribute infor- 
mally and so that he can hear what is said. The conventional classroom 
with straight rows of fixed desks, often too small for adults, should be 
avoided. Demonstrations of various kinds and panel discussions, de- 
bates, lectures, and reports may dictate special types of rooms or 
unusual arrangement of the furniture. 

Attendance. The question of compulsory attendance should seldom 
or never be raised. Teachers are likely to attend the earlier meetings 
simply because they are called; they will continue to attend, usually 
with increasing enthusiasm, if the meetings are so planned that the 
programs are obviously profitable, if they are conducted so that every- 
one can participate by expressing his own opinions, and if the 
results are followed up by the supervisor in such way that only 
those who have attended the group meetings can receive the most 
profit, A. supervisor should never compel a teacher to attend group 
meetings; but persistent non-attendance would be justification of a rec- 
ommendation that the Board of Education should refuse re-election. 
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Any excuse for absence should be accepted, the teacher being inciden- 
tally made to realize that the proffered excuse is an expression of his 
judgment as to the relative value of the meeting. There will be good 
excuses for absence, of course, and as a rule teachers who are intelli- 
gent, self-directing adults with professional ambitions may be expected 
to decide properly when they should remain away. Each meeting 
should be so planned and conducted that the teachers feel it an oppor- 
tunity and not an obligation. 

There may be good excuses for absence, but there are none for tardi- 
ness. It has often been remarked that teachers, after all their years of 
insistence that pupils be prompt, are the least responsible body in the 
world for being on time for their own meetings. Their failure in this 
matter is cogent evidence against the old assumption of the automatic 
transfer of a habit from one field to another. If the time of the group 
meeting is set and unvaried, there is no good reason why every teacher 
should not be prompt at the designated hour. It may be laudable for 
one to tarry in his own room to give help to a pupil who needs it or to 
finish correcting a set of papers, but there is a time for everything, and 
the time set for a group meeting is the time when teachers should be 
there. People seldom miss trains that depart on schedule. A tolerance 
of tardiness for “good” reasons encourages tardiness for poor ones. Not 
only does the teacher who enters late lose something, especially in 
establishing rapport with the group, but by his late entrance he dis- 
tracts attention and otherwise interferes with the effectiveness of even 
the most carefully made plans. No meeting should be delayed to wait 
for those who are tardy. “I am only five minutes late," remarked a 
member of a board of directors of a corporation. “No,” replied the 
chairman, “you are sixty minutes late, for there are twelve of us.” 

The organization, The principles of organizing teachers’ meetings 
must necessarily be flexible, and adaptable to both the purposes of the 
meeting and the composition of the group. If the meeting is that of a 
committee of teachers, the committee chairman will preside or a chair- 
man chosen for the occasion; if the meeting is supervisory in nature 
(for example, a staff meeting called by the principal to discuss an edu- 
cational problem), the supervisor will usually, though not always, pre- 
side. Whoever presides should do so with a minimum of formality. He 
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should encourage participation and insure that everything that is said 
has a fair and hospitable hearing—by himself as well as by others. He 
may properly ‘ask questions and by other means help to get a proper 
interpretation of what is meant; and if he will from time to time sum- 
marize what has been said he will contribute no little to the steady 
progress of the meeting, besides discouraging irrelevant as well as 
repetitious contributions. When there are facilities available, a mimeo- 
graphed summary of important agreements should be circulated as 
soon after the meeting as possible. The chairman should not attempt 
to force reluctant agreement from those who are not convinced, and 
seldom if ever should action be taken on a bare majority vote. Votes 
should be deprecated anyway. There are few matters so urgent that a 
decision cannot be well deferred until opposition is convinced or until 
it decides that it is no longer worth while to put up an active fight. 
The chairman will be of great help if whenever a discussion becomes 
unduly abstract he calls for concrete illustrations, and he should keep 
constantly in the minds of the group what the outcomes of the discus- 
sion will and should be. A little humor now and then helps. No formal 
“minutes” need be kept, but a record of the subject of the discussion, 
major points made, and agreements reached, will be helpful. 

Some Basic Suggestions. 

1. Reserve the major part of teachers’ meetings for the improvement 
of instruction. If necessary to make announcements, reserve them to 
near the end of the meeting. “Just a moment for an announcement” at 
the beginning of a meeting usually continues for many unnecessary 
minutes. 

2. Teachers should be led to have appreciation of the importance 
and the possibilities of supervisory group meetings. This will come 
chiefly from the proved value of those that are held rather than from 
anticipatory declaration. It will be facilitated by teachers’ participation 
in planning and by later applications of agreements to more effective 
practice. In some instances a supervisor may need to make a direct 
appeal to an unsympathetic and recalcitrant teacher. Unless teachers 
come to desire more meetings the effort to hold them is largely in vain. 

3. Only the teachers who are likely to be interested in the prepared 
agenda should be invited to attend. 
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4. Supervisory group meetings should be held regularly at a fixed 
time most convenient for those concerned. Thus teachers may with 
confidence make their own programs for other activities} they are often 
put into an unsettled state of mind if they have to defer other engage- 
ments for a meeting called at a time for which they have made other 
plans. 

5. Meetings should be convened and adjourned promptly at the 
times set. 

6. The purpose or purposes for which a meeting is called should be 
definitely decided and usually made clear to the teachers beforehand. 

7. The earlier meetings should be concerned with what can be put 
into immediate effect with easily obvious values. 

8. Abstract principles should not be avoided, but they should be 
translated into plans for some early concrete application. 

9. The supervisory meetings are for the teachers and should to a 
large extent be planned by them under the leadership of the super- 
visor. Teachers will be interested to the extent to which they approve 
the purposes for which the meetings are called. The best way of gain- 
ing their approval is to have them share in the planning; certainly the 
plans should have their approval. 

10, Each meeting should have a unity of its own, which is a con- 
tributing part of a comprehensive plan for improving instruction. It 
should develop from what has preceded and look forward to what is 
to follow. The results should be of cumulative value. 

11. A teachers’ meeting should be more carefully planned than the 
best classroom teaching, for it involves more matured learners and 
leads to more far-reaching results. 

12. The plan should emphasize the program for the future rather 
than the mistakes of the past. 

13. Such preparation beforehand should be made by the supervisor 
or by a cooperating committee so that the meeting can be devoted 
entirely to consideration of essentials, For example, before the meeting 
the main question can be broken up into minor ones, the issues de- 
fined, pertinent data collected, reports prepared from readings and 
observations, etc. 
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14. For most meetings teachers should be expected to make prepa- 
ration in terms of the announced or continuing program. Preparation 
for the next meeting should be as carefully motivated as the next lesson 
in any class. 

15. Teachers should participate actively in the meetings under the 
guidance of the chairman. He will hold the discussion to the approved 
purpose and encourage every teacher to contribute from his own expe- 
rience, knowledge, and judgment. The chairman should never forget. 
that each meeting is to stimulate and to direct teachers to grow. 

16. Attendance should be expected, not because the meeting is an 
obligation but because it is an opportunity. It will be given cheerfully 
and even enthusiastically in proportion to the values that teachers are 
conscious of getting. ; 

17. The leader should employ the best methods of teaching, exem- 
plifying in the group meetings what is desired of teachers in their 
classrooms. Occasionally it would be well for the teachers to consider 
the procedures used and to suggest modifications that they think more 
desirable. 

18. Like a good lesson the meeting 

(a) should have a purpose approved by its members as worthy; 

(b) should move briskly and steadily toward desired ends; 

(c) shouldbe confined to what is not only relevant but also most 
highly contributory; 

(d) should be cheerful and pleasant because of the cooperative effort 
to achieve a commonly desired goal; 

(e) should discourage wrangling; and 

(£) should eventuate in some conclusion looking to a definite modi- 
fication of action. 

19. The teachers’ meeting is no place for censure. On the contrary, 
every opportunity to express appreciation of serious effort and of 
achievement, however humble it may be, should be seized. 

20. Agreement by all teachers should not be forced, but every effort 
should be made to secure it by full and fair consideration of all factors 


12 As Livingston Lord used to emphasize, “Not who is right, but what is true,” 
should be kept constantly in mind. 
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and of all arguments. Unequivocal statement of agreement made in 
the group meeting often saves much time later when a program of 
action is proposed. 

21. Each meeting should close with a summary of what has been 
agreed on and every teacher should then have an opportunity to make 
corrections, to express reservations, or to approve. 

22. It is wise in the teachers’ meeting repeatedly to relate the topic 

sunder discussion to other supervisory or professional activities looking 
to a program of more effective practice. 

23. It is the obligation of the supervisor or the group leader to follow 
up each group meeting to see that its conclusions and agreements are 
applied in actual practice. 

Results of Teachers’ Meetings. It is unnecessary and futile to present 
data found by studies which attempted to ascertain the results of 
teachers’ meetings as they are ordinarily conducted. Interest should be 
focused not on what teachers think they got or on what they proved 
actually to have got from such meetings, but rather on what they can 
reasonably be expected to get from meetings that are conducted in 
accordance with the highest ideals that can be regularly put into prac- 
tice. There is abundant evidence from well-planned meetings that the 
results in improved teaching and learning are well worth far more 
than the time and energy put into them. Better still, the results are 
cumulative; one result is retained as an increased asset to which later 
ones are more easily added. There are some results, often the most im- 
portant ones, of which one may be confident even though they are 
immeasurable by any known instruments. 

Among the important results that may reasonably be expected from 
well-planned teachers’ meetings are: 

1. An awareness by teachers of problems and of needs and a stim- 
ulated desire to learn how to solve the former and to satisfy the latter. 
Teachers should get some immediate help, but, better still, they should 
get increased power to help themselves. 

2. Increased knowledge gained from others with common inter- 
ests. 

3. Sympathetic appreciation publicly expressed by the supervisor. 

4. Understanding of possibilities for unusual success along lines of 
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which one has peculiar gifts, and both encouragement and help in 
achieving it. 

5. A wider outlook, leading to better understanding of the contribu- 
tions that one’s work can make to the larger educational program. 

6. Appreciation of dependence upon and obligations to one’s fellow 
teachers in achieving the ends for which the school is maintained. 

7. An increased will to grow—and to keep on growing, with some 
knowledge of how that is possible. . 

8. Better professional attitudes. 

9. A program of continuously improving education for the children. 


Exercises 


1. Keeping in mind the suggestions made in this chapter, formulate a 
set of principles relating to teachers' meetings of which you approve and 
which you are prepared to use. 

2. In terms of the school situation which you know best, list the problems 
that should be considered at the teachers’ meetings. What general problems 
would you set as the agenda for a series of meetings of the whole faculty 
for the entire term? Which problems do you think should be handled by 
meetings of smaller groups of teachers? 

3. Select one topic and prepare to lead a discussion on this topic at a 
teachers’ meeting. If practicable, actually lead this discussion with a group 
of colleagues. 

4. How would you follow up this discussion with three selected teachers 
so as to insure the maximum effect on practice? 

5. Criticize the last teachers’ meeting which you attended in terms of 
(a) purposes of the meeting, (b) conduct of the meeting, (c) follow-up. 
How could this meeting have been improved? 

6. In terms of the school situation which you know best, select a subject 
that you would present to a parent-teacher meeting. Prepare to lead a dis- 
cussion on this subject and, if practicable, actually hold this discussion. 

7. On pages 334-6 and 339-42 of the Eighth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association, The Superin- 
tendent Surveys Supervision, can be found outlines of six teachers’ meetings 
which may with profit be studied critically. 
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CHAPTER X V 


OTHER MEANS OF SUPERVISION 


Class observations, supervisory conferences, and teachers’ meetings 
are potent means of supervision, and their importance as well as the 
demand for skill in use which they make upon the supervisor justify 
the extended discussion which has been accorded to them. But there 
are many other means of supervision the use of which will depend 
upon the particular objectives or purposes which are to be attained. 
All of these means are in varying degrees important. In this chapter, 
among other means of supervision, the following have been selected 
for some elaboration: directed formal study by teachers, workshops 
and informal study groups, cooperative curriculum activity, directed 
reading, demonstration and directed classroom visiting by teachers, 
lectures and institutes, and supervisory bulletins. 


A. DIRECTED FORMAL STUDY BY TEACHERS 


The Need of Continuous Study by Teachers. In all professions, espe- 
cially in those in which there are numerous changes, those members 
who are ambitious to maintain their prestige and to increase their 
effectiveness find it necessary, whatever their previous preparation, to 
carry on their studies continuously. One significant characteristic of 
professional education is that it can never be completed. Engineers 
and lawyers usually “keep up” and advance chiefly by reading profes- 
sional journals and books and by learning from the colleagues with 
whom they work. Physicians and surgeons use these means and also 
frequently find it desirable and even necessary to attend clinics and 
short courses in formal schools to increase their knowledge and to 
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improve their techniques. Some years ago there was endowed an in- 
stitution the sole purpose of which is to furnish additional training to 
physicians who will from time to time leave their practice for periods 
of study. 

Teachers need to continue their study, formally and informally, just 
as truly as members of other professions. There is a constant develop- 
ment of the theory of education, especially as it concerns social respon- 
sibility, and constant growth in important areas of study such as child 
development, guidance, curriculum making, evaluation, and the like; 
and there is a continuous series of proposals of new subject matter 
and new techniques, all of which must be understood to be evaluated 
in order that the best may be used. A teacher must grow or be a 
laggard in the procession of progress. He can improve somewhat by 
the specific directions of his superiors, but he grows most assuredly 
by his own efforts. 

In many communities there are formal requirements that every 
teacher must give evidence of having pursued professional studies in 
order to maintain his tenure or to gain promotion or increase in 
salary. Such requirements ought not to be necessary; the stimulus 
should come from a felt need and from professional ambition. But 
since they exist they should be fulfilled in the spirit that prompted their 
enactment. A responsible supervisor should see that they are so ful- 
filled. He can do this chiefly by substituting’ for the incentive of re- 
quirement a true motive resulting from a realized need and by seeing 
that the results of the required study are used to increase each teacher’s 
effectiveness. Study by teachers, whether required or voluntary, should 
be directed to a broadening of vision and to the satisfaction of specific 
needs. Often study will be needed to repair deficiencies in knowledge 
of the field of instruction or of methods of instruction; but perhaps 
even more frequently it should extend a teacher’s competence in some- 
thing in which he has already manifested unusual ability and promise 
of growth. 

Teachers’ Attitudes toward Formal Study. Although some teachers 
have continued their studies merely to satisfy requirements, most 
teachers are activated by much more genuine professional attitudes: 
they will continue to take courses if in their experience they have 
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found them to contribute toward growth in professional competence 
and personal development. Their preference is primarily for courses 
which pertain directly to the practical problems of their jobs and con- 
tribute to a solution of these problems—courses in method of instruc- 
tion, curriculum making, guidance, evaluation, and the like. Secondar- 
ily they are interested in more general professional courses the values 
and practical applications of which, in broadening their horizon or 
extending their competence, they see—courses in philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and the like. They will also pursue cultural courses— 
in art, history, literature, music, philosophy, and science—to supply 
deficiencies in their cultural development. Teachers are likely to be 
impatient of any courses which are poorly conducted or even of well- 
conducted courses the applicability of which to their special problems 
or interests they do not perceive. Of their course instructors they are 
likely to expect proper motivation for study, clear and interesting ex- 
position of the subject, opportunity for class participation, and demo- 
cratic student-teacher relations. On the whole their attitude toward 
continued formal study will be conditioned by their personal experi- 
ence with the courses they have had. 

The supervisor should be so esteemed by the teachers that they will 
seek his advice regarding any formal professional study which they 
consider undertaking. In giving advice, a supervisor should be guided 
not only by the teacher’s expressed preferences but by his needs, and 
by what the supervisor knows of available courses and their instructors. 
A supervisor can contribute much to a teacher's professional and per- 
sonal growth through continued study by the kind of direction that 
he gives. If he thoughtlessly concurs with the teacher's selection of a 
course which he suspects will be unprofitable, he may be directly in- 
fluencing the teacher eventually to discontinue altogether professional 
study, much to the teacher's own disadvantage and to the school’s 
ultimate loss; by carefully planning with the teacher a long-term pro- 
gram of study related to the latter's interests and needs, he can greatly 
further the teacher's growth and the school's improvement. 

Extension Courses. Professional schools have been quick to see the 
opportunity of extending their facilities and influence by giving courses 
off the campus. There is no reason why coürses which continue the 
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general preparation of teachers and do not require special equipment 
should not just as well be given in a local school building as in a 
college or university; the only difference from the usual procedure is 
that the instructor comes to the students. Unfortunately certain abuses 
of this practice have been not infrequent. No school should approve 
extension courses unless the instructors are not only thoroughly com- 
petent but also willing to spend such time at the place where the 
courses are given as will enable them to learn to know the students 
and to give them at least as much personal help as would be available 
at the professional school. The instructor who arrives just in time to 
repeat a lecture that he has given many times before and who leaves 
immediately thereafter cannot teach teachers satisfactorily. 

‘The supervisor has a responsibility to see that a proposed extension 
course is planned specifically to meet the important needs of the 
teachers who are interested in taking it; that the instructor is not only 
thoroughly competent but also willing to spend sufficient time at the 
school to give individual advice and help to his students; that the 
necessary books and other equipment will be provided; and that the 
teachers can afford the time and the energy desirable for the course 
without sacrificing efficiency in their own classrooms. 

‘The best type of extension course is one that is specifically adapted 
to the needs of the teachers in the school. After the teachers and the 
supervisor have determined what the important needs are, they may 
engage a competent instructor to spend some time learning. the school 
in order to develop a course peculiarly designed to give such help as 
is desired, The advantages are, first, that expertness in a special field 
is procured; second, that the teachers will give more time to.study 
and development than they otherwise might; and, third, that they may 
gain college credits for their work. 

Not all courses taken in extension, in summer schools, or by corre- 
spondence need be directly professional. Supervisors can wisely en- 
courage some courses that are cultural in nature. If good, they will 
give to the teachers as individuals such development of their person- 
alities as cannot fail to make them ultimately more effective influences 
upon their pupils. Moreover, many teachers, especially those most 
devoted to their profession, need the relief that is afforded by familiar- 
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ity with the best that has been thought and said in the world, whether 
or not it promises any direct improvement of instruction. 

The supervisor has an obligation to encourage teachers to apply what 
they have learned in an extension course to the improvement of their 
own work, It is not sufficient that as the result of study teachers merely 
know more; they should show that they can more effectively do their 
work. Some will make the attempt independently; others will not do 
so unless there is help from the supervisor. He must be liberal in his 
approval of plans for experimental trying out of suggestions from the 
courses, but he has a responsibility for seeing that these are plans to 
assure the best results in conformance with the general program of 
the school. 

Correspondence Courses. These are of most value for teachers 
individually who have specific needs that cannot be satisfied otherwise. 
They are especially valuable in providing help in learning subject mat- 
ter and the philosophic backgrounds of education, and much less so 
for developing techniques of teaching. Correspondence courses have 
by and large proved less effective than courses taken either in exten- 
sion or in summer schools. Seldom can one expect a large amount of 
personal help from the instructors. A teacher who has learned how 
to study independently can usually get about as much from directing 
his own study. But the formal course may provide the continued 
stimulus that some need to help them stick at a task. When a teacher 
is taking a correspondence course, the supervisor has the same obliga- 
tions for guidance, stimulus, and directing application as are men- 
tioned in the preceding section. 

Summer School Courses. It has sometimes been argued that teachers 
need the long summer vacation to recuperate from the fatigue result- 
ing from their work during the thirty-odd weeks of teaching school. 
Occasionally this argument may be sound, but as a general rule it 
ignores the historical reason for the extended summer intermission, 
the powers of the human organism, the possibilities of recreation 
through a change of work. Arai and other psychologists have given 
convincing evidence that what is ordinarily considered mental fatigue 
is almost without exception merely boredom. The best way to regain 
mental tone is to do something interesting; the best way to be inter- 
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ested is to do something in which one can be successful. A teacher who 
would loaf through three months of vacation is hardly desirable in a 
school. As a fact, almost no teachers do loaf. Like other active human 
beings they do those things in which they find most pleasure or from 
which they derive the greatest profit of the kinds that they want. In- 
creased professional competence is what the most desirable teachers 
want more than anything else. 

Summer schools furnish an important opportunity for physical, 
mental, and cultural re-creation. In almost every one there are richer 
provisions than teachers can ordinarily find elsewhere for the same 
expenditure of time and money. In them teachers also renew their 
understanding of the learner’s attitudes, difficulties, and joys of achieve- 
ment. In them they have systematically presented, presumably by in- 
structors of superior competence and personality, the kinds of help that 
judgment based on long experience has approved. And in them they 
have perhaps even greater opportunity to learn from fellow teachers 
who have faced and in various ways solved common problems, and 
who also throw light from their varied facets on what the instructors 
present. 

A supervisor can assist teachers in numerous ways to assure that they 
get more than they otherwise might from attendance at summer 
schools. The more important of these ways will be presented and 
briefly discussed. 

1. The supervisor should throughout the school year continually 
attempt to make teachers aware of the specific needs that they have 
to promote their professional growth. Some of these needs will be for 
the removal of deficiencies of knowledge or of skills, but emphasis 
may well be laid on the need of learning to do better the things which 
they already do reasonably well and in which they give promise of 
learning to be outstandingly superior. The more the study is motivated 
by a consciousness of needs, the more effective it is likely to be. 

2. The supervisor should encourage teachers to undertake such 
formal study as their needs and potentialities indicate as desirable. 
Often making teachers aware of their needs is sufficient; usually a 
little encouragement and pressure help them in coming to a decision 
to undertake additional formal study. He should see to it that so far 
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as possible and justifiable teachers are rewarded by financial bonuses 
or by increases of salary when the study undertaken promises an addi- 
tion to an efficiency already acceptable. When the purpose is to bring 
teaching practices up to an approvable standard, the teacher should 
reasonably have no bonus; it is his responsibility to prepare himself 
to do acceptably what his position demands. 

3. The supervisor should help teachers choose wisely the school and 
the courses they will elect. He probably already has a considerable 
fund of information concerning available summer schools; in addition 
to passing that on to teachers he can help them read and interpret 
catalogues and other announcements. Informal groups of interested 
teachers can divide the work of reading catalogues and pool their 
findings. From personal experience and from reports of the experiences 
of others every supervisor accumulates a fund of knowledge about the 
values of schools and of courses; this knowledge he should constantly 
supplement by getting reports from teachers who have taken certain 
courses and formed judgments of the effectiveness of certain in- 
structors. An interchange between schools of such information will 
build up a valuable means of helping teachers make successful choices. 

4. The supervisor should get from all teachers who have studied in 
summer schools an extended informal report of what they have 
learned. This is important first because it influences the teachers to 
summarize and evaluate their experience, and second because it enables 
the supervisor to know what he can help the teacher use. When a 
report is of sufficient interest and value he may have it presented before 
the general teachers’ meeting, the parent-teacher association, or other 
public group. 

5. The supervisor should see that the teacher has opportunities, 
either in his own classroom or elsewhere in the school, to use what he 
has learned. He should give encouragement to pioneering and experi- 
mental application of theories, and he may wisely aid in the making 
of plans to insure the best results. Some of the novel applications may 
be so successful as to warrant their being demonstrated before the 
group of teachers most likely to be interested. 

6. The supervisor should evaluate in terms of the general educa- 
tional program of the school every application of what has been 
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learned in summer study. Some practice or procedure may be good in 
one situation and ineffective or even harmful in another. The evalua- 
tion should be accompanied by an attempt to preserve the teacher's 
enthusiasm and to salvage whatever is promising of value in the local 
situation. 

7. The supervisor should recognize and popularize successful ap- 
plication of what a teacher has learned in a summer school. This tends 
not only to justify the study at a summer session, but also promotes 
the teacher's ambition for further work and growth. In addition, it is 
likely to stimulate other teachers to undertake similar study. 


B. WORKSHOPS AND INFORMAL STUDY GROUPS 


Workshops. In recent years educational workshops have become pop- 
vlar and widely used. Much of this popularity is well deserved, for 
workshops enjoy some unique advantages over other types of profes- 
sional in-service activity; but the tendency has been to use the concept 
and the term “workshop” too loosely, sometimes with reference to 
group meetings which are little more than social gatherings at which 
the amount of talk greatly exceeds the amount of work. Properly 
conducted, the workshop’ can be a powérful means of stimulating pro- 
fessional growth and educational improvement. 

The chief advantages of workshops over the more conventional types 
of teachers’ meetings are that they (1) tend to have more clearly 
defined and recognized purposes, usually related directly to problems 
and needs growing out of the teachers’ daily work, (2) are planned, 
organized, and conducted by teachers or by teachers jointly with super- 
visors, rather than primarily by supervisors, (3) draw a more broadly 
representative membership, not limited to the faculty of one school or 
even one school system, thus facilitating the infusion and exchange of 
new ideas, (4) are entirely voluntary in attendance, attracting people 
who have a special interest in the subject matter of the workshop, a 
special contribution to make, or a special problem in which they need 
assistance, (5) elicit greater and more spirited activity from every 
attending member, the success of the workshop depending on the 
collective effort of the whole group, and (6) are usually conducted 
with greater informality and with greater emphasis on promoting 
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good human relations. The advantages of workshops over formal pro- 
fessional courses offered by universities or professional schools are that 
the former (1) are tailor-made to deal with the specific problems 
which are of concern to the group, and less likely, therefore, to deal 
with subjects the pertinence of which is not clear to the group, (2) 
are likely to be of greater immediate practical value, (3) are group 
rather than instructor directed, and (4) are of shorter duration, their 
length being specifically fitted to the tasks to be accomplished. 

On the other hand, workshops have some drawbacks, the most im- 
portant being that they are not usually part of a continuous, sustained 
program of professional activity, and that they often fail to make or 
to carry out provisions for careful follow-up of activities initiated at 
the workshops sessions. Both these drawbacks can be minimized to.a 
considerable ‘degree by careful planning and by follow-up by the super- 
visor. The values which inhere in the workshop idea far exceed its 
normal limitations. But the point to be made is that the educational 
workshop, successful though it be as a means of in-service growth, is 
only one means among many, and its greatest contribution to teacher 
growth is made when it is used in conjunction with other supervisory 
and professional activities as part of a rounded and balanced program, 
and not in isolation. 

Nature of the Educational Workshop. Workshops have been de- 
scribed as “flexibly organized, informally conducted, short-term pro- 
grams of study in which teachers and other educators work intensively 
upon a need or a problem that has arisen out of their daily occupations. 
Members of a workshop have a skilled staff, but they are subject to a 
minimum of academic paraphernalia in the way of units, formal class 
meetings, and the like.” * Workshops may be conducted in as brief a 
period as three days, for a longer period of several weeks during a 
school holiday or in the summer, or may be carried on in spaced ses- 
sions throughout the school year? In the workshop conducted for 
short periods such as three days, sessions are usually prolonged and 


1 Richmond Barbour, “An Independent Summer Workshop,” In-Service Growth of 
School Personnel, Twenty-first Yearbook of the Department of Elementary-School Prin- 


cipals, National Education Association, July, 1942, p- 256. 
2 See the article by Vernon L. Replogle in In-Service Growth of School Personnel, 


p. 260. 
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work is intensive, with special opportunities provided at the beginning 
and near the end of the sessions as well as in the evenings for some 
social activity. The participating membership may conceivably be 
drawn from a single school, but more often will be drawn from a 
larger unit such as a school system or from a wider area such as a 
district or a county, and may even be formed on a state-wide, regional, 
or national basis. 

Depending on the purposes of the workshop and the size and com- 
position of its membership, workshop activities may range from in- 
tensive work upon a single problem of local concern, such as planning 
and preparation of a testing program, to consideration of a number 
of large related problems of broader and more general interest, such as 
an examination of the issues surrounding the place of religion and 
religious training in public education. Workshop procedures may vary 
from simple group discussions, arrival at consensus, and formulation 
of recommendations or a proposed program of action to much more 
extensive activity involving the organization of study groups, investi- 
gations, reports, létures, or projects of various sorts. Usually the work- 
shop should culminate in the preparation of some planned program of 
action. There is a large and enthusiastic literature on educational 
workshops which the reader might consult with profit. 

Preparation and Organization. From the foregoing paragraph it 
should be apparent that appropriate preparation and organization are 
all-important in determining whether a particular workshop will be 
effective in making the contribution that is intended. The supervisor 
who is interested in promoting the organization and use of workshops 
as a regular feature of a program of supervision may safely assume 
that, owing to the relatively short duration of most workshops and to 
the intensive character of their work, there will usually be more ex- 
tended and prolonged activity on the part of the organizing and plan- 
ning group both prior and subsequent to the workshop meetings than 
during the meetings proper. An appropriate time and place of meeting 

? See, for example, In-Service Growth of School Personnel, op. cit.; Action for Cur- 
riculum Improvement, 1951 Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Association, Chapters III, IV, and V; Earl Kelley, 


Workshop Way of Learning, New York, Harper & Bros., 1951; and “Education Work- 
shops," Journal of Educational Sociology, Volume 24, January, 1951. 
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must be selected, the composition of the group membership must be 
determined (in the light of the purposes to be achieved), invitations 
must be issued and acceptances received, a list of participating mem- 
bers prepared, a tentative organization of the workshop program 
agreed upon, and a general statement of workshop agenda prepared 
and circulated—all prior to the workshop meetings. After adjournment 
of the workshop sessions, summaries of proceedings or recommenda- 
tions must be prepared and circulated, and all agreed-on arrangements 
for necessary follow-up must be carried out. 

The composition of the organizing group is, therefore, of extreme 
importance. The job of organizing should preferably not be done by 
the supervisor or by a group of supervisors, but by teachers who are 
especially interested in the workshop activity and are themselves good 
organizers, working jointly with supervisors who can help them relate 
the projected workshop program to the larger program of educational 
supervision. Ideally, the suggestion for forming a workshop should 
originate with the teachers, but this does not always happen. It fre- 
quently falls to the supervisor, therefore, to make the suggestion, to 
foster interest and enthusiasm, and, if the response is favorable, to 
encourage teachers to choose a small committee competent to make the 
arrangements. 

The most important single task in the preparation of a workshop is 
the formulation of its general purposes and the tentative planning of 
the manner in which they are to be realized. The professional purposes 
in forming the workshop should be clear and compelling in their im- 
portance; they should relate to “a need or a problem that has arisen 
out of the daily occupations" of the teachers. The purposes should 
never be contrived or academic: there are enough problems of imme- 
diate relevancy and deep concern to teachers so that there need be no 
difficulty in finding one or more of sufficient importance. If a problem 
does not suggest itself "spontaneously," perhaps it is not suitable for 
workshop activity. The second part of the task is to plan in a tentative, 
flexible way how the purposes of the workshop are to be accomplished. 
This will require analysis of the selected problem or problems into 
appropriate smaller divisions and tentative determination of possible 
ways in which each of the divisions may be handled and all of them 
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related to the whole; it will require visualizing the make-up of the 
workshop’s membership, its organization for work, and assignment of 
the preparation to be made by the participating members. The plan- 
ning group must visualize the workshop program as a whole from 
beginning to end, yet keep the whole arrangement flexible and adapt- 
able to such changes as are proposed by the group in the course of 
the workshop’s proceedings. 

The composition of the workshop group is, of course, important. It 
is generally desirable to have a broader basis of representation than is 
possible in an ordinary faculty meeting. How broad the representation 
should be is a matter to be determined: there is great profit in obtain- 
ing an exchange of ideas by teachers from different schools, school 
levels, and localities; yet if workshops are to become a regular feature 
of professional activity and not isolated, widely spaced occurrences, the 
demands made in preparation for any one workshop must not strain 
available resources of time, energy, and money. A supervisor and the 
teachers are in the best position to decide, in terms of their own situa- 
tion, what the scope of the participating membership should be. Usu- 
ally, however limited the size and composition of the participating 
group, it is well to have two or more “resource” personnel who are 
specialists in the subjects to be considered. 

Conduct of the Workshop. However carefully organized and pre- 
pared, the workshop should be conducted in a flexible way, and all 
but the basic arrangements should be subject to such changes as the 
group may desire, Once the workshop is under way, the leadership 
which up to this time has been exercised primarily by the planning 
and organizing committee should be transferred to the group as a 
whole and exercised by the group. Procedures should be democratic 
and relationships informal; administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
should mingle and work together as equals, and no distinctions in rank 
should be maintained. Work sessions should be intensive, but with 
hard work should be combined opportunities for social activity and 
recreation. 

Among attending members there should be no passive on-lookers. 
Every person should be drawn into some activity pertaining directly 
to the workshop purposes, and each working group or unit should be 
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small enough to permit maximum participation by every member. If 
the membership is large and the program extensive, it will of course 
be necessary to organize the activities in terms of smaller groups; 
every effort should then be made to assure that group activities are 
coordinated and related to the common purposes of the. workshop. 
In such cases it may be desirable to designate in advance chairmen of 
the several groups, to brief them in advance on the purposes of the 
workshop and the special assignment of each group, and to agree on 
coordinating procedures. In a preliminary general meeting the whole 
membership should be briefed on the organization of the workshop 
and on the tentative planning which has been done, and, in the light 
of the ensuing discussion, such modifications may be made as are sug- 
gested and approved. 

It is sometimes argued that the spirit of “spontaneity” is lost if too 
much preparation is done in advance. There is a certain amount of 
truth in this argument, and it suggests that workshop organizers 
should take special pains to assure that the workshop is not over- 
planned and over-organized so that it becomes a cut-and-dried, regi- 
mented affair. This can be accomplished if the organizing committee, 
aside from making the physical arrangements for the meeting (selec- 
tion of time and place, preparation of announcements—a task which 
should be performed with care and in detail), concerns itself only with 
formulating and clarifying the purposes of the workshop, general and 
specific, and with deciding on the major features of organization and 
procedure. The rest it should leave to the entire group membership 
to decide during the meetings proper. On the other hand, if the organ- 
izing committee does no professional planning, if the workshop is 
allowed to develop “spontaneously,” much time is likely to be wasted 
in purely procedural discussions, and the arrangements which follow 
are likely to be inadequately improvised rather than carefully prepared. 
Moreover, the preparation which each participating member should 
make prior to the meetings in order that he may contribute maximally 
will be impossible. A “spontaneous” discussion which is spirited, in- 
teresting, and at the moment apparently successful, often upon later 
reflection proves to have been devoid of solid achievement. 

Although the techniques used in the workshop should involve dis- 
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cussion, the latter should not be the sole procedure. Reports, lectures, 
demonstrations, experiments, cooperative study, the preparation of 
instructional, learning and evaluational materials, creative projects of 
various sorts should all be used, each in the way best calculated to 
promote the purposes of the meetings. A workshop should be just that, 
and not a talkfest. Records of accomplishment should be carefully 
kept and before the sessions are adjourned members should have an 
opportunity of reviewing, in concise summary form, the workshop’s 
accomplishment. 

Follow-Up. Unless there is follow-up much of the value of the work- 
shop’s accomplishment will be lost. First, a written summary of the 
conclusions reached, proposals made, projects and experiments initi- 
ated, and so forth, should be prepared as quickly as possible and 
circulated among those who attended and any others who may be in- 
volved in the follow-up. Especially should this summary statement 
clearly indicate the commitments made for undertakings to be initiated 
subsequent to adjournment. If a time schedule of follow-up activities 
has been agreed upon, this too should be included in the material 
circulated. Second, the organizing committee or some members des- 
ignated for the purpose should maintain contact with the workshop 
participants and from time to time ascertain what progress is being 
made in planned undertakings; if progress is substantial and worthy 
of being reported to the membership at large, that should be done. 
Third, the original organizing committee or some designated members 
should determine, by polling participants or on the basis of develop- 
ments subsequent to adjournment, whether another workshop should 
be organized or some follow-up meeting arranged. Lack of follow-up 
and continuity tends to be a weakness of workshop procedure, and 
efforts must be made to overcome it. 

Utilizing Workshops in Supervision. Often the supervisor or the 
teachers will wish to participate in a workshop organized not by them- 
selves but by others in nearby educational centers. Attendance at a 
workshop is not likely to be productive unless a person shares some 
of the concerns which actuate the workshop group; only then is he 
likely to be a hard-working and enthusiastic participant rather than 
an on-looker. If a workshop is being formed in which teachers could 
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with profit participate, the supervisor should do his best to facilitate 
their attendance, even to the extent of temporarily "covering" their 
classes with substitute teachers and paying their traveling expenses if 
the funds are available. What the classes lose during the teachers' 
temporary absence they will more than regain in the resulting re- 
newed interest and enthusiasm and the resulting growth in the 
teachers themselves. Of course the supervisor must use good judgment: 
teachers cannot be excused from classes in such numbers or with such 
frequency that the operation of the school's program is made difficult, 
but in normal circumstances it should be possible to release every 
teacher at least once a year for workshop attendance. There should be 
no compulsion, but teachers should feel free to discuss with the super- 
visor the possibility of being granted leave to attend if they are inter- 
ested in participating in a workshop. 

Teachers returning from workshop participation should be invited 
to make a brief report to their colleagues on the workshop’s accom- 
plishments. To the extent possible, they should be encouraged to try 
out in their teaching the suggestions and proposals made by their 
workshop colleagues. By successive application of lessons learhed or 
improvements suggested in workshop sessions attended by its faculty, 
a school can advance considerably in the improvement of its program. 
Professional participation in a workshop should be regarded not only 
as of potential benefit to the attending teacher or teachers but as a 
learning experience which can profit the whole school. 

Informal Study Groups. Cooperative study of professional problems 
need not be confined to the rather highly organized workshop. In 
many schools there are professionally conscious teachers with similar 
interests who by suggestion will form small groups for informal self- 
directed study; such groups, which need not be limited to the teachers 
in the same school, are becoming increasingly popular. Meeting fre- 
quently and working with little formality, they can quickly become 
the focal point of a lively in-service program for teachers. Study may 
center on common problems of instruction, on the special needs of the 
teachers,or on matters of professional interest not immediately related 
to the requirements of the job. A supervisor can be helpful not only 
in assisting such teachers to get together and organize groups, but 
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also in encouraging them to do so and in cooperating in various ways 
to plan the study program and to carry it through successfully. By 
keeping in touch with the study as it progresses he can renew jading 
enthusiasms, and by using the results as previously suggested, he can 
make them profitable for the school and promotive of further similar 
effort. 


C. COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM ACTIVITY 


The literature of curriculum making is enormous and any adequate 
discussion of trends in principle or practice would necessarily be be- 
yond the scope of this book. The brief statement which follows relates 
to organized activity in a school to improve the curriculum and courses 
of instruction as an aspect of teacher growth and as an important 
means by which the supervisor can be helped to realize his funda- 
mental purpose—the improvement of instruction. 

The Teacher’s Role in Curriculum Making. Increasingly curriculum 
making is coming to be a function of the school itself rather than of 
curriculum specialists working on curricular blueprints in educational 
centers remote from the school and without first-hand knowledge of 
its special characteristics and needs. While specialists still have a very 
large contribution to make in formulating guiding principles of cur- 
riculum construction, assisting with the preparation of raw materials 
of instruction and study to be adapted for use by teachers, and in 
serving wherever needed as consultants and advisers on special prob- 
lems, the bulk of curricular activity has devolved upon the teachers 
themselves. Teaching and curriculum making are currently regarded 
not as separate functions to be carried out respectively by teachers 
and by technicians, but as joint and correlative functions of teachers. 
Curriculum making, of course, is not a task to be performed by teachers 
alone: to achieve the best results they need to work in close coopera- 
tion with a good many other people—with professional colleagues 
in colleges and universities (social and educational philosophers, 
psychologists, curriculum technicians, and evaluation experts), with 
supervisors in the local school or school system, with pupils, and 
with representatives of the lay public. Making a curriculum is a com- 
plicated enterprise and the best results can be achieved by a pooling 
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of talents and resources. But for continuous planning and detailed 
development of a curriculum, the responsibility of teachers working 
under the direction of their supervisor is important. 

It is also a maxim of modern education that to be effective curric- 
ulum making in a school must be continuous. This does not mean that 
a school’s curriculum needs to be changed fundamentally from year to 
year, but that the curriculum as a whole is regarded not as a fixed 
entity but as a group of learning experiences which are ever in process 
of development, of refinement, and of change. Curriculum making 
means curriculum improvement more often than it means funda- 
mental reconstruction, but in order that such improvement may be 
effected there must be continuous, sustained attention to curricular 
problems. 

If the validity of the previous statements is not disputed, it follows 
that curriculum activity must be conducted in an organized, orderly 
way. It is no longer feasible, if it ever was, for teachers to work at 
curriculum improvement in an individualistic fashion, each in terms 
of the needs of his own subject as conceived by himself and without 
regard to what his colleagues are doing. In the first place, such activity 
is not likely to be productive. Secondly, a school curriculum is today 
conceived not as an aggregation of separate subjects, each with its own 
separate objectives and special problems of subject-matter selection and 
organization, but as a body of educational experience which as a: 
totality strives to achieve certain common goals of education, and all 
elements of which are interrelated. There is a good deal of room in 
curriculum improvement for purely individual work, but only after 
a common framework of the curricular structure has been collectively 
agreed upon and cooperatively developed, and the larger features of 
the program also cooperatively developed. 

Curriculum Activity as a Means of Teacher Growth. Next to teaching 
the children, the most important activity in education is planning the 
substance of educational experience through which they learn. Par- 
ticipation in curriculum making is one of the most important means 
of teacher growth and of the improvement of instruction. The best 
way to induce a teacher to invest freely of his time, energy, and interest 
is to get him involved in curriculum making, the objectives of which 
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he Understands, approves, and regards important and the practical 
results of which he can apply in his own teaching. To an enterprising 
supervisor, teacher participation in curriculum making affords an un- 
excelled opportunity for fostering teacher growth, building better staff 
morale, and in general effecting a better kind of education for the 
pupils. 

But these results do not come about spontaneously from participa- 
tion in any kind of curriculum activity unaided by efforts on the part 
of the supervisor. It stands to reason that a teacher who engages in 
curriculum making the purposes of which he does not see or does not 
believe in is merely wasting time; that a teacher who is already over- 
burdened with routine or clerical duties will not welcome an additional 
assignment even if it is professionally of the highest importance; that 
school-wide curriculum activity which is so organized that it leads to 
duplication, wasted effort, misunderstandings, and bickering among 
teachers will contribute not to improvement of staff morale but to 
hostility and disaffection. 

1. Curriculum activity should be guided by clear understanding of 
purpose. This is the first principle in utilizing organized curriculum 
activity as an important professional undertaking and as a means of 
supervision. Teachers must understand the broader philosophical 
foundations of what they are trying to do and must wholeheartedly 
accept them. In recent years much time and precious energy have been 
wasted in activity which seemed’ based on an assumption that curric- 
ulum making is an end in itself. Teachers should not begin with 
consideration of curriculum-making procedures and practices; they 
should begin with consideration of educational purposes to be achieved. 
Only after the educational outcomes to be sought have been clearly 
stated, discussed, and approved can teachers turn to the task of making 
or improving the curriculum intelligently.* The clarification of educa- 
tional values should be a continuous concern of the school, and the 
effort to achieve clarification should go on all the time—prior to and 
concurrently with curricular activity, and even after a particular cur- 


4 Sce Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard and Joseph Justman, Secondary Education, 
Revised Edition, The Macmillan Company, Chapter X, “Remaking the Secondary 
Curriculum.” 
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riculum undertaking has been accomplished, Every teacher in the 
school, individually and in cooperation with his colleagues, should 
constantly be striving better to understand the ultimate ends toward 
which the collective efforts of the school are bent, not only in curric- 
ulum making; but in instruction, guidance, and other educational activ- 
ities, 

In the course of curriculum activity there should be constant aware- 
ness of the relation of each feature of the program to the whole of 
which it is part, of the relations of the several parts to each other, and 
the relation of the whole to the purposes which it is intended to serve. 
Only in that way can intelligent teacher participation in curriculum 
making be secured. Similarly, after each specific curricular task has 
been completed, its achievements should as quickly as possible be 
applied in practice, and teachers should have an opportunity to eval- 
uate the results in operation against the outcomes they hoped to 
achieve. 

2. Curriculum activity should be efficiently organized. To make 
full contribution to teacher growth and educational improvement, cur- 
riculum activity should be carefully organized. The plan of organiza- 
tion should provide for continuity of effort, cooperation by teachers 
on as broad a base as possible, apportionment of work in accordance 
with the capabilities and interests of staff members, and coordination 
of activity among participating individuals and groups. Provided these 
requisites are met, it does not matter much which particular form of 
organization for curricular activity is followed. 

To provide the coordination and to furnish the sustained guidance 
which is necessary, it is probably desirable to form from among the 
teachers a small standing curriculum committee or group on which 
the supervisor should himself serve. The functions of this committee 
should be not to assume principal responsibility for curriculum mak- 
ing, but to serve as a central steering group, as a channel of trans- 
mission for curricular proposals made by individual teachers or by 
pupils, parents, or others, and as a liaison or coordinating agency 
among the various members or groups on the staff working on cur- 
ticular problems. The committee should be directly answerable to the 
faculty as a whole, and in large schools its membership should be 
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rotated regularly in order to give as many teachers as possible the 
opportunity of serving. The central committee should be prepared to 
initiate proposals for curriculum action or to transmit, after considera- 
tion, proposals submitted by others; carry out faculty instructions or 
directives on curriculum; assign approved projects to other members 
or committees of the staff; assist and guide other teachers and groups 
in the execution of their curricular tasks; arrange for necessary con- 
sultation with outside specialists or individuals or agencies of various 
sorts; coordinate throughout the work done by other individuals and 
groups; and, in assembled meetings or by bulletins, regularly report 
to the faculty on the progress which is being made through the col- 
lective faculty effort. It should meet during school hours, if possible, 
otherwise at some convenient regular time after school. For their 
exacting and time-consuming work, its members should be compen- 
sated by being relieved of any extra-teaching duties to which they 
might otherwise be assigned. 

The principal responsibility for curriculum making—determination 
of the curricular framework, development of courses and units of 
study, compilation of instructional and learning materials—should be 
vested in the faculty working as a committee of the whole or organ- 
ized in smaller groups, according to the requirements of the specific 
tasks to be done. Certain tasks can be performed by a meeting of the 
assembled staff, e.g., decisions as to curricular policies to be followed, 
approval of general proposals made, debate on basic issues, and so 
forth; the day-to-day tasks involved in curriculum making can best be 
done, however, by smaller groups or committees of teachers working 
on assigned projects which are interrelated parts of the planned pro- 
gram as a whole. This organization of the faculty for sustained cur- 
riculum activity should be fluid: groups should be small, formed on 
the basis of homogeneity of interest or special competence, and dis- 
solved or their membership changed as tasks are completed or new 
ones develop. Participation in making the school's curriculum is every 
teacher's responsibility, but it is undesirable to maintain a large num- 
ber of standing committees merely to give every teacher an assignment. 
Every teacher should be used as far as his interest, special capacity, 
available time, and energy make advisable, but no teacher or group of 
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teachers should be overworked. Teachers cannot always be released 
from necessary school housekeeping or administrative details to com- 
pensate for time spent in curricular activity, and it is important to 
remember that teachers, however professionally minded and enthusias- 
tic they may be about these added responsibilities, cannot be over- 
worked without detriment to them and to the school. 

Role of the Supervisor. In the area of curriculum making, the super- 
visor should certainly exercise professional leadership, not in dictating 
the school’s policies and dominating the thinking of the staff, but in 
encouraging and promoting curricular activity and in stimulating 
effort. Particularly the supervisor can make considerable contribution 
by helping teachers at all times to be mindful of educational values 
and purposes, and by working continually for their clarification; by 
impressing upon teachers the importance of curriculum development 
as a means of attaining these purposes and encouraging teachers to. 
participate in organized curricular activity; by so guiding and influenc- 
ing the organization of this activity that teachers can obtain maximum 
results from the effort expended; and by affording teachers every op- 
portunity to apply in their classroom instruction the projects which they 
have planned and prepared, and subsequently to evaluate the results 
achieved. Seasoned teachers know and new teachers will soon discover 
that there is no more wholesome, professionally satisfying experience 
than creative participation in producing a curriculum which measur- 
ably improves the education of their pupils. 3 


D. DIRECTED READING 


Uses. Like members of other professions, all teachers do some profes- 
sional reading. The challenge of the supervisor is to increase the 
amount of such reading and especially its selectiveness, to improve its 
fruitfulness, and to encourage use of the results to develop the growth 
of the teachers in effectiveness. Professional reading is essential for 
continued growth and is a desirable and necessary supplement to al- 
most all other supervisory activities. Besides being economical of 


5 For some data as to amount and kind of reading by teachers, see Erma B. Kellog, 
“The Professional Reading of Teachers,” In-Service Growth of School Personnel, Twenty- 
first Yearbook, Department of Elementary-School Principals, National Education Asso- 
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everybody’s time, it goes a long way toward making supervision im- 
personal, Teachers cannot be sensitive or unduly suspicious when the 
author of a book or a magazine article makes a suggestion or a criti- 
cism that is recognized as applicable to their practice. 

‘Random or Directed Reading. Professional reading may to an extent 
be random so that a teacher explores new fields and satisfies his natural 
desire for individual freedom; but that it may be most assuredly 
profitable for the unified school program it should be more purpose- 
fully directed by the supervisor or by the teachers themselves. Whether 
random or directed, most reading should be done with a specific pur- 
pose in mind. No one can remember all that he reads; he is most likely 
to find meaningful and to retain for use the ideas that contribute to 
some need of. which he is or can be made conscious. Growth comes not 
from knowing but from attempting to use what one knows. 

A. supervisor should be especially concerned to encourage teachers 
to continue reading along the lines suggested by their special needs 
and interests. Whenever a teacher becomes a master in some special 
area—like that of testing or of skillfully. using audio-visual aids or of 
directing study—he is not only ripe for supervisory help in other direc- 
tions, but he can also be used to aid other teachers in improving their 
skills in the field in which he has made himself competent. It is prob- 
ably wiser to direct reading to promote a teacher's promising strengths 
than to remedy his weaknesses. Incidental help will serve for the latter 
until there has been developed sturdy professional health, which will 
more or less automatically care for weaknesses or certainly make their 
eradication easier. 

Wide Reading on a Single Topic. A supervisor should encourage 
every teacher to read widely on a special topic and not confine himself 
to discussion of it by a single author. Conflicting theories raise issues 
which stimulate thought and lead to independent judgments. One of 
the best things a supervisor can do for teachers is to get them to 
realize that they must think and decide for themselves. When they see 
that “authorities” disagree on many matters of educational policy and 
procedures, they can easily be led to use these pronouncements valu- 
ably not as finalities but as stimulants to their own thinking. As 
Dewey has so often argued, real thinking is impossible until one is 
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confronted by a difficulty, a dilemma presented by conflicting opinions 
that demand intelligent choice. 

Stimulation to Writing. Professional reading may be used to stimu- 
late teachers to write for publication articles explaining their success- 
ful practices or presenting arguments supporting their opinion on moot 
issues. By reading they may come to realize that they themselves have 
something to say and to believe that they can say it as well as others. 
They should be encouraged to write articles and be assisted in getting 
them published, for writing demands a clarification of thinking and an 
organization of ideas so that the relation to larger problems is more 
easily seen, and publication develops a professional pride which leads 
to further growth. 

Reading Individually and in Groups. Most professional reading will 
probably be done individually for the satisfaction of needs that every- 
one realizes in his own peculiar work. But there are distinct advan- 
tages in cooperative reading by a group having similar interests and 
needs, In the first place, a responsibility to do one’s share of the work 
on time stimulates many who otherwise might procrastinate. In the 
second place, there is economy in individuals reading widely and con- 
tributing their gleanings to the common knowledge. And, finally, 
everyone profits from a discussion in which all participate because 
they are informed and stimulated by reading on the same topic. When 
sufficient interest exists or can be created, the supervisor can help 
organize and plan for one or more reading groups, each one homo- 
geneous with respect to interests and needs. If discussion is to be free 
and full, the number in each group would best be kept small. 

Finding Time for Reading. With the pressure of school duties, those 
normal and those occurring periodically, teachers often feel that they 
have little or no time for systematic reading. It is perfectly true that 
some teachers do and that all teachers can devote practically all of 
their time to school work; but the supervisor should bring them to a 
realization that each one owes something to himself, that he has not 
only a right but also an obligation to save some part of each day to 
help forward his own growth. However harried by the pressure of 
work, each teacher should make a schedule setting aside a period that 
he scrupulously reserves for wisely planned reading or study, whether 
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or not it promises to make an immediate contribution to the demands 
of the classroom. In the long run it will pay handsome dividends. 
Growth is more important than the completion of innumerable petty 
tasks. As no one can do day by day all that is expected of him, every- 
one should be discriminating in the allotment of his time and energies. 

A Professional Library. Every school, however small, should have a 
well-chosen and steadily growing professional library, for which the 
Board of Education should make a generous appropriation each year. 
The books and magazines should be selected by the supervisor and the 
teachers in such a way as to contribute primarily to the promotion of 
the educational program. Such a library can usually be supplemented 
by books from traveling loan collections, from neighboring colleges, 
and from contributions from the teachers themselves. The number of 
books and magazines is not so important as that they are helpful in 
the activities carried on by the teachers and that they are used con- 
tinually and effectively. 

Reviews published in professional journals of books on education 
will ordinarily indicate whether or not a new book is promising for 
local needs, and usually it can be secured without cost for examination. 
There are numerous published bibliographies on special topics and 
schools of education are generous with advice, which is likely to be 
valuable in proportion to the fullness with which local needs are ex- 
plained. The most fruitful source of help in locating magazine articles 
on almost any and every topic is the Education Index (The H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York), published monthly and cumulated 
quarterly and annually. 

Directed Professional Reading. A supervisor will suggest from time 
to time readings in connection with problems discussed in teachers’ 
meetings or in conferences with individuals. Gradually he will learn 
which teachers can profit from reading abstract theory and which re- 
quire the concrete explanation of specific procedures, and he will be 
influenced to make suggestions accordingly. But in addition to gen- 
eral suggestions the supervisor should offer numerous others that are 
highly specific to the interests, needs, and abilities of individual 
teachers. He is most likely to get desired reading done if he gives the 
exact page on which help is to be found. “You ought to read up on 
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this topic” seldom produces the desired result. To stimulate interest 
in an entire book, the supervisor may suggest that a passage of assured 
interest and value be read first. 

The more personal a supervisor makes his suggestions for reading, 
the more likely they are to be effective. A written memorandum to an 
individual teacher that he will find help on some specific problem in 
such and such book or magazine will usually result in its being read. 
The desired reference may be got from the Education Index or from 
the file of especially valuable material that the supervisor will cumulate 
from his experience. When the whole faculty is likely to be interested, 
a similar notice can be placed on the bulletin board or in the mailbox 
of each teacher. Written suggestions are more effective than those 
orally given. Sometimes a written comment attached to a magazine or 
to a book on the reserved shelves will attract enough attention to 
stimulate its being read. And a file of comments and criticisms by 
teachers upon books and articles on special topics is influential to 
determine what others read or avoid. 

Teaching How to Read. Although every teacher is supposed to know 
how to read, many can profit from instruction in the effective reading 
of professional literature. The first requisite is a definite purpose. 
There are literally dozens of purposes for which one may read, each 
one entirely proper in one situation and relatively valueless in others. 
Unless a reader has a problem to solve, he is likely to waste time in 
poring over printed pages. We spend too much time on the printed 
page and too little reflecting’ on what it says and on planning what 
use to make of it. Most people even after graduation from college can 
be helped in learning to make a digest of what they have purposefully 
read, to interpret and evaluate it, to supplement it from their own 
experience and prior knowledge, and to reorganize the whole so that 
it may be useful in determining a sound procedure. One or more 
teachers’ meetings may profitably be devoted to discussion of how to 
read professional literature, and illustrations should be presented by 
both supervisor and teachers. Not only should the results be profitable 
for the purpose indicated, but they will probably also enable teachers 
better to instruct their pupils in the complex, difficult, and neglected 


skill of reading on the adult level. 
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Discussion of What Has Been Read. Everyone clarifies his ideas by 
discussion; to some extent he has to do so in order to present a matter 
to another, and he also profits from what that other person says. A’ 
supervisor should encourage teachers to talk over with him informally 
what they have read, and he should make opportunities for them to do 
so. The more voluntary this discussion is on the part of the teachers, 
the better; but when they do not take the initiative the supervisor 
should ask their opinion of what they have read, especially of what he 
has suggested that they read. He should give the impression that he is 
sincerely interested in a teacher’s reaction. “Our principal,” a teacher 
wrote, “was especially helpful by handing me magazines and asking 
for my opinion on certain articles. He usually took the opposite side 
in the discussion afterward, and when I convinced him of a good point 
he emphasized and enlarged upon it.” A supervisor should always 
respect a teacher’s judgment, and he should be hospitable to any pro- 
posal to make practical use of acquired suggestions. 

Making Application. A supervisor can direct and stimulate profes- 
sional reading but his obligation is not satisfied until he has helped 
every teacher to a development of the habit of making use of what he 
has read. The application may be immediate or in the future, but it 
should be planned for not later than shortly after the reading has been 
completed. One of the severest criticisms of our education is that it 
results in so much reading with poor or indefinite purposes and in sat- 
isfaction with “having read,” with no sense of responsibility to apply 
to some profitable use what has been learned. Professional reading is 
not for relaxation or the consumption of spare time. If it does not 
eventuate in a contribution to better understanding of education and 
to better procedures in teaching, it may just as well be neglected. It is 
the supervisor's responsibility to see that the reading of professional 
books and magazines is wisely selected and that it results in practical 
application. i 


E. DEMONSTRATION TEACHING AND DIRECTED 
VISITING 


Uses of Demonstration Teaching. Demonstration teaching is used 
fairly generally as a means of improving elementary school teachers in 
service; its use in the secondary schools is not so widespread, though it 
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surely deserves to be. As part of a program of improving instruction, 
attendance at demonstration lessons and directed visits by one teacher 
to observe the work of another can be productive of very good 
results. 

Ordinarily a demonstration should grow out of discussions in 
teachers’ meetings, though on occasion it may introduce a novel pro- 
cedure and thus prepare for subsequent study and discussion. In every 
instance it should be considered an integral part of the whole super- 
visory program. If the school is attempting to introduce new methods 
of instruction stressing small-group activities, pupil self-direction in 
learning, the use of audio-visual materials and the like, a demonstra- 
tion lesson can well be used as an objective explanation and argument. 
Other uses of the demonstration can be to illustrate particularly difi- 
cult types of instruction such as teaching appreciation of some poem or 
musical composition; to illustrate proper use of materials and labora- 
tory equipment in science teaching; to illustrate the use of individual 
and group procedures in remedial instruction, and so forth. 

Selecting and Preparing the Demonstrator. The demonstrator may 
be anyone who has the competence to present what the teachers want 
to see—the supervisor himself, a teacher in the school, or a specialist 
secured for the occasion. A teacher of the school is probably best in that 
the observers will more easily realize the possibilities of doing them- 
selves what they observe. The supervisor can prevent any possible 
jealousies by giving several teachers opportunities of demonstrating in 
a planned series of lessons, and he can help to overcome timidity by 
emphasizing the importance of the project and by helping the demon- 
strator to make adequate preparation. In beginning the use of demon- 
stration lessons the supervisor can promote appreciation of their 
respectability by selecting as demonstrator a teacher outstanding in 
academic knowledge as well as skilled in the special procedure to be 
illustrated. 

That the demonstration lesson may be successful the supervisor must 
insure that the demonstrating teacher understands precisely what is its 
purpose. To increase the probability that the demonstration will be 
successful, the supervisor should review with the teacher the plan that 
the latter has developed for use and make such suggestions as he can 
for improvement, especially to insure that the teaching will bring out 
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what is considered important for the observers to see. If it is necessary 
—and it will be when a demonstrator is brought in from the outside— 
the supervisor should review the supervisory unit of which the demon- 
stration is a part and present an understanding picture of the observers 
and of their peculiar interests and needs at the time. 

Preparing the Observers. All teachers, whatever their competence, 
can be benefited by observation carefully prepared for a specific pur- 
pose; the mistake should not be made of having demonstration lessons 
taught for observation by weak teachers only. When the matter to be 
illustrated is of common interest, the demonstration should be for the 
entire faculty; otherwise for the group especially concerned. 

It is characteristic of human nature to find fault more easily than to 
appreciate good. Unless the supervisor is able to get observers to realize 
that they will profit from the observation in proportion as they find the 
good, the experience will be neither profitable nor conducive to a desire 
for further observations. He can best promote the desired attitude by 
creating an interest and a realization of need, As learners and as pos- 
sible later demonstrators themselves, the observers can easily be led to 
appreciate the requirements of courtesy and the reciprocal responsibility 
for applying the Golden Rule. 

In preparation the supervisor should see that every teacher knows 
precisely what he is to look for. He may prepare—or, better still, he 
may have the teachers themselves prepare—a guide sheet that they may 
use in the observation. He should make or have made a summary of 
the principles underlying the project to be illustrated, and he should 
warn the teachers against being diverted from the primary purposes of 
the observation by interesting details not directly contributory to the 
purpose of the demonstration. The lesson plan to be used by the dem- 
onstrator may sometimes be distributed beforehand so that the observ- 
ers can become familiar with it, and certainly they should be given 
necessary information concerning the whole teaching unit of which 
the demonstration is supposed to form a part: they will need to know 
the main objectives sought, what has already been learned, and what 
is planned for the future. When the pupils in the class are in any way 
unusual, the observers should be given the necessary information about 
them. 
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The supervisor should emphasize that the observers are not to sit as 
judges of the demonstrator’s general skill as a teacher or even of the 
degree of success which he manifests in conducting the ordinary rou- 
tines of teaching. They are to concentrate on the procedures used to 
achieve the stated objectives and constantly to think of what they can 
learn to improve their own practices. 

Preparing the Pupils. The direct preparation of the pupils should 
largely be left to the demonstrating teacher, but often the supervisor 
can be of help by explaining to them the purpose of the demonstra- 
tion and by appealing to them to be natural and to justify their selec- 
tion, Aroused pride will do much to remove the self-consciousness that 
pupils often feel in an unusual situation. When demonstrating teach- 
ing becomes common in a school, it will be taken as a matter of course 
by the pupils as well as by the teachers. Sometimes to insure the exhi- 
bition of what is desired the teacher may give to some, if not all, of the 
pupils special coaching. This he may properly do if he makes a state- 
ment of the fact to the observers. 

Follow-up Activities. After the class is dismissed the demonstrator 
should be given an opportunity to explain, justify, and criticize his own 
work and that of the pupils. He should be especially careful to tell why 
he departed at any points from his original plan, and to state what he 
intends to do to improve his techniques in subsequent teaching. He 
should also answer questions that are asked for information by the 
teachers, who should be careful in this preliminary not to frame their 
questions in such a way as to imply criticism. As a matter of fact, the 
observers should suspend judgment until they have had a chance to 
reflect on the whole demonstration in relation to its setting and to the 
justifying theory. 

It is preferable, though not always feasible, that discussion of the 
observed lesson be not held immediately; it should not, however, be 
deferred until the edge of memory and interest has dulled. Preliminary 
to the discussion the supervisor may well make a very brief summary 
of the underlying purpose in order that the teachers may be more 
likely to keep it in mind. Then the demonstrator’s plan should be 
considered and finally his performance, which usually will depart 
somewhat from the original plan. The supervisor will perform val- 
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uable service if he can keep the focus of attention on the good, which 
either may be emulated or will suggest procedures that others can 
advantageously use. (Incidentally this is a good time for the super- 
visor subtly to get the teachers to realize his problems in discussing 
their work with them.) The discussion should eventuate not merely 
in better understanding by the teachers of the demonstrated technique 
and of each other, but also in a planning for what they, individually 
and collectively, can do with it to make their own teaching more effec- 
tive. Every teacher should be got to commit himself in public as to 
approval of the demonstrated project, in theory or as presented, and, 
preferably, as to what changes in his own practice he purposes to make. 
Such a commitment makes easier subsequent individual conferences. 
The supervisor will find that he has an obligation to continue the 
discussion individually with those whom he most wishes to be influ- 
enced by the demonstration. These teachers fall into three groups: 
those who he has reason to suspect have an erroneous or incomplete 
understanding of the significance of the demonstration; those who are 
unconvinced of the need or desirability of change; and those who are 
most likely to use successfully the important suggestions conveyed by 
the demonstration. The third group presents the most important chal- 
lenge. Probably not all the teachers will ever be wholly convinced by a 
demonstration of the desirability of significant changes in their own 
practice. Those who are convinced and who have the potentialities for 
professional growth should be especially assisted by the supervisor to 
utilize what they have learned in the course of their observation. 
Substitutes for Demonstration Lessons. A stenographic report of a 
lesson exemplifying a practice which it is desired the teachers should 
understand and consider with a view to adapting for their own use 
may be mimeographed and distributed for study. Though it departs 
somewhat from lifelikeness, it is economical of time and of effort. If a 
lesson satisfactory for the purpose cannot bé found or arranged for 
stenographic report, one can be written up from imagination, What 
it lacks in verisimilitude is compensated for by the precise illustration 
of the principles and practices which the supervisor wishes to bring to 


® See Maxie N. Woodring, “Use of the Stenographic Lesson in Improving Instruc- 
tion,” Teachers College Record, 47:504-17, March, 1936. 
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the teachers’ attention. Much the same result can be attained by using 
brief lesson summaries which omit all the details that are not essential 
to the purpose of the discussion. 

Directed Visiting by Teachers as a Means of Supervision. There is 
great profit in having teachers observe classes taught by others even 
though the lessons are not formally staged as “demonstrations”; indeed, 
the informal visit by teachers has decided advantages over the more 
formal demonstration visit in that it is less likely to induce self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the teacher and the class visited, it carries no 
suggestion of superiority of one teacher over another, and it is more 
likely to assure for the observer a more normal demonstration of teach- 
ing and learning, from both the strengths and weaknesses of which he 
can profit. Teachers should become accustomed to regard the frequent 
interchange of visits as a normal feature of their professional activity, 
and should participate in such interchange without strain or embar- 
rassment. j 

There is little reason, however, for believing that teachers will get 
much benefit if encouraged to visit whomever they please any time 
that they please, or that they will value such privilege highly. To be 
beneficial, visiting should be directed and conducted according to some 
plan. All teachers, the experienced as well as the beginners, the efficient 
as well as the weak, can learn from seeing other teachers at work if they 
are prepared for the observation and directed to those rooms in which 
skilled teaching of interest to them is carried on. Like attendance at 
formal demonstration teaching, visiting of other teachers should grow 
out of a definite need and should be a contribution to the general pro- 
gram of supervision. The best verbal exposition of theory is likely to be 
clarified by concrete illustration. 

Among the more important purposes of directing teachers to observe 
the work of others in the same or in neighboring schools are the 
following: 

To enable a teacher 

1. to see the application of some theory or principle of teaching or 
learning which previously has been considered only on an abstract 
basis; 

2. to see how a particular feature of the common program of studies 
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is developed by different teachers working with different groups of 
pupils; 

3. to see some special practice or skill demonstrated well; 

4. to observe for comparison practices that are similar to or diverse 
from his own; 

5. to learn the effective use of equipment, direction of auditorium 
programs, rehearsing and producing of plays, preparation of exhibits, 
direction of the school publications, and the like; 

6. to obtain a standard of comparison against which he can evaluate 
his own instruction; 

7. to become acquainted with pupils soon to be assigned to him in 
the course that they are following; 

8. to learn of the successes and failures in advanced courses of pupils 
whom he has taught and of the requirements that they have to 
meet; 

9. to know the work of other teachers in the same school as a con- 
tribution to the unity of the corps. 

Visits may be directed to fellow teachers in the same school or to 
teachers in other accessible schools. The former have the advantage of 
being easier to arrange, especially in a sequence that enables an ob- 
server to follow through an entire unit of work; the latter are more 
likely to provide an opportunity to observe practices that may differ 
widely from one's own and to encourage trial of these practices. 

Every directed visit should have a definite purpose, the satisfaction 
of a need which the teacher or the supervisor has discovered. The visit 
should supplement other means of supervision, especially the teachers’ 
meeting and the individual conference. It should be made only when 
it promises to contribute something that has not resulted from the 
other means used. It is a highly individualized means, for teachers 
should not be sent visiting in large groups; at most, only two or three 
with the same needs and interests should visit another teacher at the 
same time. 

Finding Teachers to Be Visited. To insure that visits will be maxi- 
mally profitable, a supervisor must know where good work of various 
kinds is to be found. This he will learn partly by his own visiting in 
his own and in other schools, partly by reading in magazines reports 
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of superior practices, partly from other supervisors with whom he is 
in close professional contact, and partly from the teachers themselves. 
If he is a member of a small professional group that meets for discus- 
sion and the exchange of ideas, he will learn of much superior work; 
from informal conversations he will learn of more; and there is always 
the possibility of asking the principal or supervisor in a neighboring 
school if he has a teacher who illustrates unusually well some theory 
or practice. By such means the supervisor builds up an index of places 
where is being carried on unusually good work to which he can direct 
his own teachers for observation. It is uneconomic to send a teacher 
visiting without specific directions, hoping that he may find something 
to observe that will prove helpful. i 

Making Arrangements for the Visit. In every case, arrangements for 
a visit should be made beforehand; the teacher who is to be visited 
should never be caught unawares. If the visit is to be to another school, 
the supervisor, after consultation with the teacher or teachers planning 
the visit, should communicate with the principal of that school, inquire 
whether such a visit would be convenient, and arrange for a suitable 
date. That having been determined, the supervisor should, either orally 
or by letter, explain to the teacher who will act as host the general 
problem confronting the visitor and the specific things that he wishes 
to see practically demonstrated. As a rule the host will make every 
effort to be helpful in the ways desired. If convenient, the visitor 
should have a short conference with the host before the observation 
more fully to explain his problem and to learn the general plan of the 
lesson that he is to see. Whether he has this preliminary conference or 
not, he should make every effort to have one after the observation in 
order that he may ask questions and express his appreciation of the 
courtesy extended. 

Stimulating Teachers to Want to Visit. Occasional, irregular inter- 
visiting by teachers is not likely to be an effective device for stimulating 
instructional improvement; teachers will seldom take advantage of the 
opportunity and, if they do, are likely to find their’ host, if he is in the 
same school, uncomfortable and ill at ease. Directed visiting by teachers 
is successful only when it becomes a systematic, regular practice which 
teachers after a while accept as a matter of course. The difficulty occurs 
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usually at the beginning, since teachers are unused to professional shar- 
ing of their work. Once the tradition has been established, teachers 
will ordinarily show no reluctance to visit or to be visited. 

Reports by visitors of the good things observed are likely to cause 
other teachers to wish to visit also. But the best stimulation is the 
realization of needs which they can be helped to satisfy by observing 
how other skilled practitioners are attacking similar problems. The 
administration should cooperate to the fullest extent by arranging to 
free teachers from classes during the periods or on the days when they 
wish to visit, provided that these visits are not so frequent that they 
interfere with instruction. Interest to observe what other teachers are 
doing and willingness to be observed in turn should be accepted by 
the supervisor and recognized by the teachers as evidence of profes- 
sional alertness and keenness for growth. 

The supervisor cannot overemphasize the wisdom of the visitor's 
looking for good practices. Every piece of teaching is likely to have 
some defects, but observation will prove of no value if these defects are 
allowed to prevent one from observing the novel and the good. Coop- 
eratively the supervisor and the teacher may with profit work out an 
outline for observation. The points made should have importance in 
terms of the purpose of the visit. From previous study or conferences 
the visitor should know the various possible procedures in the activity 
to be observed and the arguments for and against each. Such knowl- 
edge will enable him to understand and properly to evaluate what he 
observes. Teachers will react sympathetically to the practice of fre- 
quent intervisiting if they are helped to get the values which are , 
implicit in such practice. Sometimes objection is made that lessons pre- 
pared for observation are not normal, that both teacher and pupils may 
“put on a show.” That is not important. What the observer wants to 
see is the best work possible, whether it is normal or not. 

The supervisor should make clear that a visitor is received as a cour- 
tesy; that he has no rights, especially to expect that the usual program 
will be varied for his sake. Being a self-invited guest he should be care- 
ful to make as little trouble as possible and to express his appreciation 
of favors shown him. A general discussion in a teachers’ meeting of 
the courtesies to be observed by both visitor and host may be worth 
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while. Every observer may well have in mind that a return visit may 
be made at some future date. 

Holding a Conference Subsequent to the Visit. Shortly after a teacher 
returns from a visit the supervisor should hold with him a conference 
on what was observed. He will usually need to help the visitor to make 
the proper interpretations, especially in terms of his need, and evalua- 
tions by general principles. He will always have to put forth every 
effort to insure that use is made of the good things learned. Sometimes 
it will be necessary to curb an enthusiastic ambition to make changes 
too rapidly, but it is better to capitalize the enthusiasm by encourage- 
ment of plans than to repress it until complacency with old routines 
returns. There will always be later opportunity to modify a plan that 
is too radical or that is in any respect unsound. When it promises to 
be profitable the supervisor may ask the returned visitor to make a 
report at the next teachers’ meeting of the best that he has seen. He 
may also get and give in the conference suggestions of various kinds 
of making other observation visits more profitable. 


F. INSTITUTES AND LECTURES 


Practices. The institute has a history extending back to the days 
when teachers had little training and less supervision. Supported by 
legislation that often requires attendance, it is still widespread through- 
out our country, often using as much as a week of the school year. 'The 
cost of such extended institutes is great and can be justified only if 
every day spent in attendance results in considerably improved instruc- 
tion when the teachers return to their regular duties. When one con- 
siders the typical program of a county institute it is difficult to see the 
justification. There is always music, often on a level lower than that 
taught in the schools; there is usually "entertainment"; there are end- 
less announcements; and, as a rule, imported speakers deliver lectures 
on subjects of their own choosing often little related to local needs. If 
teachers had to pay the expense of such institutes out of their own 
pockets, the protests would be so violent as to lead to abolishment or 
to improvement. 

The institute held by individual schools or faculties, usually before 
the academic year begins or using a day at a time through the term, 
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are usually better planned and more effective in results. Essentially it 
is a teachers’ meeting of the kind discussed in an earlier chapter and 
should have the characteristics there presented. It may differ in the 
one respect of being addressed by some outside speaker invited to make 
a contribution for which he is especially competent. Such an institute 
has possibilities of value. It should be considered a supplement to super- 
vision and not a substitute for it. 

Attitudes of Teachers, In the long run the attitudes of teachers 
toward institutes will be chiefly determined by what they think they 
get out of them. They may be entertained by the programs, but unless 
they learn something that they can apply to the improvement of their 
own work, they will not respect them. It is not an uncommon phe- 
nomenon for teachers to be inattentive at an institute, tardy and irregu- 
lar in attendance, and eager to leave, sometimes because the program 
is not a worthy one, especially in its pertinence to local needs, and 
sometimes because their supervisors have not prepared them for appre- 
ciation and do not themselves expect to use in any subsequent definite 
way what is proposed. Studies that have been made agree that teachers 
rate institutes very low among the instruments of supervision. Unless 
their attitudes can be improved, the institute will continue to be inef- 
fective. 

Making the Program. The program of any teachers’ institute should 
grow out of general supervision. It should have specific and important 
purposes which can be promoted better by this means than by any 
other. The teachers should have not only a knowledge of the reasons 
for a program of a proposed institute, but a share in making it. If the 
purposes grow out of previous study done by the teachers to satisfy 
their own needs, purposes which they comprehend, approve, and adopt 
as their own, attention and cooperation will be eager and intelligent. 

There should be provision for more than attention; teachers should 
be given an opportunity to share in the proceedings of the institute. 
One may at the beginning present the background of the problem to 
be considered; another may propose the solutions discussed in their 
own meetings; and after the speaker has made his contribution all 
should have the opportunity to ask questions, to challenge what has 
been said, or to debate the proposals that have been made. If teachers 
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do not feel free to express themselves in the institute, they should be 
given the opportunity in a subsequent teachers’ meeting held at an 
early date. But if they have had a hand in making the program, if they 
are sincerely and deeply interested in the problem discussed, and if 
they have learned to express themselves in their own meetings, they 
are likely to participate actively in the institute. The extent to which 
they do so is evidence of the effectiveness of previous supervision. 

Purposes of an Institute. In general the purposes of an institute are 
the same as the purposes of meetings conducted by the supervisor or 
by the teachers themselves. They may differ in that emphasis is placed 
on more general problems, leaving those which are specific to be sought 
in the weekly meetings of more homogencous groups. There is possible 
the development of esprit de corps from the gathering of the teachers 
of a large administrative unit, but it must be carefully prepared for 
and definitely sought. Inspiration may be given by an important 
speaker, but true inspiration can come only from the understanding 
and adoption of a fundamental principle which will motivate self- 
directed activity. The best inspiration is likely to be evanescent unless 
teachers have help in directing it to practical application. Inspiration is 
too frequently confused with entertainment and with generalities that 
sound impressive, but which lead to no change in teachers’ prac- 
tice. 

The institute may better than the teachers’ meeting of a single school 
provide professional idealism and relate education more closely to mod- 
ern civilization. It may acquaint teachers with the larger trends of 
education, and it may introduce some new movement that will interest 
them to understand and share it. It may serve to explain the large 
educational program of the community and to help identify the teachers 
with it. It may be effective to present some new idea or procedure 
which teachers later may adopt in practice. It may, in short, supple- 
ment and strengthen the supervisory program. But it cannot be a sub- 
stitute for it. Supervision may use the institute, but it must continue its 
own work unceasingly after teachers have returned to their own class- 
rooms. The institute is not likely to be effective in working out de- 
tailed plans for procedure, nor should it attempt to give in its limited 
time training that can better be directed elsewhere. 
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Selecting a Speaker. There is no point in having an outsider address 
teachers unless he has special competence to do what is expected of 
him. This implies, first, that something definite is planned for the 
institute. When for some reason it is desired that teachers come into 
contact with a powerful personality in education for the real inspira- 
tion that he may give or when it is desired that they be made ac- 
quainted with a field in which a man is a leader, only then should the 
determination of the definite subject of the address be waived by the 
school. Second, this implies that the invited speaker knows more of the 
stated subject than the supervisor or any of the teachers; and, third, 
that he has competence to present clearly and interestingly what he 
knows, These criteria should be used in selecting for an institute any 
speaker, whether he be a noted educator or an influential layman, for 
the time, money, and energy expended are too much to be wasted. It 
is highly unethical to invite anyone, whatever his prominence, to 
address an institute of teachers unless he is the best person available 
to promote a purpose that is worthy, definite, and specific. 

Preparing a Speaker. In extending the invitation to the speaker it is 
desirable to state with unmistakable clearness precisely what the pur- 
pose of the institute is, and to indicate its role in the larger supervisory 
program so that the speaker will accurately understand the contribu- 
tion expected of him. It may not be inappropriate to suggest that 
teachers will appreciate numerous concrete illustrations of all proposed 
theories. If the invited speaker is unwilling to cooperate or feels that 
he is not peculiarly competent or if he is unwilling to prepare specifi- 
cally for the challenge, it is unethical for him to accept the invitation. 
If he does accept, it may be desirable after his arrival to explain further 
the local situation and to get his general ideas so as to make sugges- 
tions leading to more assured effectiveness, It may be wise under cei- 
tain circumstances to arrange that the guest see some of the work of 
the school which it is proposed specifically to improve and to have a 
preliminary informal conference with a few of the teachers. 

Preparing the Teachers. That the teachers should understand and 

„approve the purpose of the institute has already been emphasized. In 
further preparation they should discuss just what they expect to get 
from the program and how they can most assuredly get it. In coopera- 
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tion with the supervisor the teachers may work out a very definite 
assignment for themselves, an assignment necessitating specific read- 
ings and subsequent discussions before the institute is held. If they are 
expected to ask questions of the guest speaker or to participate in a 
discussion with him, preparation for that is also desirable. Not every 
teacher knows how to listen to a lecture, to take notes on it, and to 
reflect profitably on what has been heard. These matters may be dis- 
cussed and planned for. Such preparation is likely to result in a “readi- 
ness” and a receptivity on the part of the teachers that will insure a 
hospitable attitude. If the guest is informed of the preparation made 
by the teachers, his own sense of responsibility will be deepened, and 
a better institute is likely to result. 

Follow-up. An institute is a means of promoting the improvement of 
teaching. Its success is insured by what the supervisor does subse- 
quently. First of all, he needs to reflect on what was proposed and to 
select what seems to be especially useful in the local situation. After 
his own reflection he may profitably talk over the institute with as 
many individuals among the teachers as convenient to get their reac- - 
tions, to insure that they have understood and appreciated the more 
important contributions, and to prepare them for the applications that 
seem wise. These informal talks are often a profitable preparation for 
the group discussions at which definite proposals for utilizing the con- 
tributions will be formulated. After the discussions in one or more 
teachers’ meetings there should follow individual conferences for con- 
structive planning, demonstration lessons, directed reading, directed 
visiting, and whatever other means are indicated as desirable for pro- 
moting the supervisory program, of which the institute has been merely 


a part. 


G. SUPERVISORY BULLETINS 


Bulletins are regularly used by probably a majority of principals and 
other supervisors in schools of more than the minimum size. In the 
largest schools they are sometimes issued regularly in the form of a 
mimeographed or printed circular or magazine. In most schools they 
are merely notices posted on a board accessible to the teachers. For the 
most part, bulletins are for the purposes of administration, to give eco- 
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nomically and accurately announcements of general interest. They 
emphasize or supplement the annual calendar, which should be in the 
hands of every teacher at the beginning of the school year. But there 
are definite advantages in using bulletins also for supervisory purposes, 
usually extending and supplementing the efforts that have been made 
in teachers’ meetings. 

Purposes. The general purposes of supervisory bulletins are, as just 
stated, to supplement other supervisory activities, to initiate new inter- 
ests, to prepare for specific studies, to summarize discussions, and to 
lead to further work. They are an important means of unifying the 
teaching corps and of coordinating all the work of the school. They can 
be used effectively, too, in informing the teachers of administrative 
policies so that they can not only understand them but also effectively 
contribute to their successful promotion. 

The more important specific purposes will be stated and some of 
them briefly discussed. 

1, To announce the topic for the next teachers’ meeting. This should, 
as a rule, be more than a mere announcement; it should be the best 
assignment that the supervisor can prepare. It may well begin with an 
illustration drawn from observation of teaching in the school. This 
can then be followed by a statement of the problem, stimulating ques- 
tions, and a brief selected bibliography, the most pertinent and helpful 
passages being definitely cited. 

2. To summarize a committee report that is to be presented in a 
teachers’ meeting and to state where it can be obtained and read before- 
hand by those especially interested. 

3. To summarize conclusions reached in a teachers’ meeting and to 
indicate procedures that should follow. 

4. To report instructional and learning activities in some teacher’s 
class which may be of interest to other teachers. Thus, a panel discus- 
sion by students in a class on a subject of importance may attract the 
interest of other teachers who may wish to be present or have their 
classes represented in the audience. 

5. To report matters of professional interest gleaned by the teachers 
or by the supervisor from visits to other schools. 

6. To report problems that arise out of observed teaching. These 
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should challenge study and the ingenuity of teachers to solve 
them. 

7. To cite books, old ar new, that contain material assuredly of inter- 
est and help to teachers on the problems engaging their attention. The 
citations should give the specific pages that are most important or most 
likely to stimulate a reading of the entire book. Often an especially 
illuminating and attractive quotation may well be posted. 

8. To cite articles in current magazines, professional or cultural, that 
the teachers may be interested to read with profit. A quotation or à 
short clipping may be posted if it is short enough to be read quickly. 

9. To report news items of educational pioneering or of conspicuous 
success. These may stimulate ambition and direct teachers to schools 
in which they can profitably observe good work. 

10. To announce an institute, lecture, study group meeting, or dem- 
onstration lesson. The announcement should include not only the 
time, place, and subject but also a short statement of purpose which 
will both stimulate the teachers' interest and also indicate how they 
can profit most from participating. It may well also include a brief 
bibliography. 

11. To report notes taken at an institute, lecture, or study group 
session, with indications of the use that can be made of what was heard 
or observed and of problems that challenge study and discussion. 

12. To report the results of tests or the results of experiments, espe- 
cially those to which teachers have contributed. Such reports should 
indicate the more important interpretations, the uses that can be made 
of them, and the emerging problems. This is an excellent motivation 
for teachers’ meetings and individual conferences, as well as of directed 
reading and study. 

13. To express appreciation of unusually good individual work and 
of cooperation on the part of teachers, 

14. To convey information of special pertinence about pupils who 
have made unusual achievement, who have qualified for some special 
honor, or who for one reason or another need temporarily to be given 
special consideration. 

Bulletins for Special Groups. Bulletins for special groups—such as 
new teachers or those engaged in a special cooperative activity—are 
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often needed. It is better if these can be circularized to the group con- 
cerned, but often it is more convenient to post them on the general 
board with a heading that indicates precisely: for whom they are in- 
tended. A bulletin for new teachers may well include a general wel- 
come, a statement of the administrative routine that they are expected 
to follow, and a few helpful suggestions. Although the supervisor may 
be well aware from his experience of difficulties that they may encoun- 
ter, the bulletin is no place for warnings. If of imperative importance, 
they can best be given personally and orally. It is better as a rule to 
give constructive suggestions rather than to handicap a teacher by 
making him unduly self-conscious and timorous by warning him of 
difficulties that he may encounter. 

Preparation. If the bulletins are to achieve the purposes stated, it is 
obvious that they demand careful and skilled preparation. Nothing so 
surely kills the interest in a bulletin as its failure to have a clear and a 
convincingly worth-while purpose or if it gives evidence of slovenly, 
ineffective preparation, In some instances teachers may have contribu- 
tions that should be posted, but always they should be shown to the 
supervisor, who together with the teacher will decide when and how 
they can be used to contribute most surely to the program in opera- 
tion, The supervisor can often get valuable help by discussing with one 
or more teachers the purpose of a proposed bulletin and profiting from 
their suggestions; not infrequently the teachers consulted will be of 
great help in suggesting the content and the form of material to be 
used, The larger their share in the preparation of the bulletin, the 
greater interest and sense of responsibility for its success they will have. 

The Bulletin Board. The board itself can be of several forms: white 
pine or other soft wood covered with cork, plain linoleum, or a billiard 
cloth of a pleasing color. The frame, which can be made by pupils in 
the shop, should be neat. The completed board should be placed where 
the teachers will all see it without undue effort and where they can 
read the notices without being jostled by passers-by. It should have a 
good light and care must be taken that no notices are so high from the 
floor that they cannot easily be read, even by those who wear bifocal 
glasses. Each notice should be clearly typed or written, preferably with 
a heading that indicates its nature. The selection of an interesting and 
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clever head often attracts readers when otherwise the notice would 
receive scant attention. Also a neat arrangement of the notices on the 
board will add to its attractiveness. 

Some Practical Suggestions. 

1. Keep separate the administrative and the supervisory announce- 
ments. The latter may haye a separate board or a special section re- 
served for them. 

2, Post on the board only what has a specific purpose and merits 
attention. s 

3. Make the board attractive in form. The neatness of the notices, 
the cleverness of the headings, the placing of the separate items, a bit 
of color, a graph, a cartoon or other illustration—all contribute. 

4. Change the notices frequently. As a rule, no notice should be left 
on the bulletin board more than two or three days. 

5. Post only brief notices or clippings. Anything that requires more 
than two minutes to read should be made available in the library or in 
the supervisor’s office, the bulletin board merely carrying a notice of it. 

6. Use freely concrete illustrations and the names of teachers and 
pupils, These attract attention. 

7. File the notices that may be used in subsequent years, either for 
posting again or as suggestions for preparing others that are more 
effective. 

8. Follow up the notices by personally discussing the matters with 
the teachers who should be especially interested and by looking for 
evidences of application in classrooms of the suggestions made. 


Exercises 


DIRECTED STUDY 


1. How much professional study outside the direct preparation for per- 
formance of your duties did you do the last year you were in active teaching 
service? How did you find or make time for it? How do you now think 
you could have found more time for it? What is your plan for next 


year? 
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2. What stimulation did you have from others to carry on professional 
study? What means of stimulation and of motivation do you think you can 
use with the teachers for whose growth you are responsible? 

3. How could your study in your last year of active teaching service have 
been made more fruitful of results? Use the answers to this question in 
preparing a plan for making study by the teachers under your supervision 
more fruitful for immediate application and" for growth in professional 
competence. 

4. Criticize extension courses that you haye known and state how you 
think you could get improvement of those that may be offered for teachers 
under your direction. 

5. List, in the order of preference, the courses which in your judgment 
you need or which would be professionally helpful to you. What criteria 
would you use to help others prepare a similar list? 

6. Criticize the common practice of urging, if not requiring, formal study 
by teachers in service. Mention both the advantages gained and the difficul- 
ties involved. What conclusions do you reach? 


WORKSHOPS AND INFORMAL STUDY GROUPS 


1. Criticize a workshop which you have attended, pointing out (a) what 
specifically you gained or learned through this participation, and (b) its 
shortcomings as you perceived them. How could the workshop have been 
made a more valuable educational experience? 

2. List a number of problems which in your judgment could profitably 
be handled in workshops. In each case, sketch briefly the manner in which 
the problem could be handled and the workshop organized. 

3. List a number of problems which in your judgment could profitably 
be handled through informal study groups. If feasible, form a study group 
around one central problem of common interest. After three or four ses- 
sions, have the group evaluate the educational experience. What have you 
learned about helping to make informal study-group activity more effective? 


COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM STUDY 


1. In terms of the school situation which you know best, list the projects 
for curricular improvement which could profitably be undertaken. Which 
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of these projects could best be executed by teachers through organized group 
activity? What sort of outside help would the teachers need in each 
case? 

2. In terms of the same school situation, prepare a plan of organized cur- 
riculum activity centering around one or more of these projects. How does 
your plan of organization compare with the one suggested in the chapter? 

3. Criticize the curriculunf construction or improvement in a school as 
you have known it to be conducted, pointing out both its merits and its 
shortcomings. On the basis of your own experience, what suggestions should 
you make to improve curriculum activity as typically conducted? 


DIRECTED READING 


1. How much time do you think a teacher who is reasonably adjusted in 
his position should devote each week to professional reading? Is he justified 
in slighting his assigned duties in order to find time for such reading? How 
many hours a week should a teacher be expected to give to direct prepara- 
tion for his work at the school? If he finds that he needs more time than 
you state in your answer, what should be done? 

2. What proportion of a teacher's reading should on an average be 
directed by a supervisor? To what extent will your answer vary with the 
experience and competence of the teachers and with their confidence in the 
ability of their supervisor? 

3. Explain why some of your professional reading has proved of great 
value to you and why other such reading has proved of little or no value. 
What does your explanation indicate as to what you as a supervisor could 
do to increase the value of teachers’ professional reading? 

4. Outline in some detail the ideal way in which you should like to have 
teachers read professional literature. What could you do to get them to 
form habits of reading in this ideal way? 

5. What obligations and opportunities has a supervisor in directing the 
reading of teachers in his charge? 


DEMONSTRATION AND DIRECTED VISITING 


1. Recalling all of the demonstration teaching that you have observed, 
state why it was and was not helpful to you. How could its helpfulness 
have been increased? 
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2. How can you create a receptivity on the part of teachers for demon- 
stration lessons? Consider all the objections that they are likely to raise and 
plan to anticipate each one of them by cogent reasons for demonstrations. 

3. What kind of preparation of observers for a demonstration lesson is 
desirable? To what extent is this preparation a responsibility of the super- 
visor? á 

4. Consider the possibilities of using mimeographed reports of lessons 
and lesson summaries as substitutes for demonstration teaching. Would it 
be better to use them to supplement demonstration lessons or as a substi- 
tute? Which promises better results as an introduction to discussion of 
teaching illustrative of some principle or problem under discussion? 

5. Criticize the visiting by teachers that you have known to observe the 
work of other teachers in the same or in a different school. How could the 
objectionable features have been prevented? 

6. Outline a plan that you think you as supervisor could profitably use 
to make directed visits maximally profitable. 

7. What should you do if a teacher returns from a visit “cocky” and 
self-satisfied? discouraged and lacking in confidence of his ability to suc- 
ceed? 

8. What should you do if a teacher returning from a directed visit to 
observe the use of source materials reports: “I did not like Miss A’s lesson 
in history. The pupils were listless and uninterested. They. were not actually 
disorderly, but they were inattentive.” 

g. Criticize the following statements: 


(a) Weak teachers will profit more than strong teachers from 
directed visits. 

(b) Teachers do not like the proposal that they visit to observe 
the work of other teachers. 

(c) Teachers object to having other teachers, especially their own 
colleagues, visit their classes. 


LECTURES AND INSTITUTES 


1. Recall the institutes that you have attended and the professional lec- 
tures that you have heard and state what values, immediately or later, you 
think you got from them. What factors increased their value for you? what 
factors inhibited it? 


2. Outline a program which you think you could use to make institutes 
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and professional lectures maximally profitable to the teachers in your charge. 
How can they be made to articulate with other means of supervision? 

3. To*what extent do you think teachers should share the responsibility 
for making institute programs and participate in the procedures? Justify 
your answer. , 

B 


BULLETINS * 


1. Prepare for a bulletin board an assignment for a teachers’ meeting. 

2. Prepare such a summary of a teachers’ meeting as you think could. 
profitably be posted. Precisely what purposes do you seek? 

3. Prepare for the bulletin board an announcement of a professional ad- 
dress and give such an assignment and directions as are likely to stimulate 
the teachers’ interest and to increase their profit from it. 

4. Prepare a bulletin to be read by new teachers before they begin work. 

5. Outline several supervisory situations in which the bulletin could be 
profitably used for a specific purpose. i 

6. Using a number of pieces of paper of different sizes, place them so 
that they make a neat and artistically pleasing display in a space the size 
of a bulletin board. 

7. What kinds of bulletins are best circulated individually to teachers? 
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cuapTER XVI" 


SUPERVISORY EXPERIMENTATION 


In the first decade of this century the proposal that Science should be 
introduced: into the study of education began to receive general ap- 
proval. In spite of the skepticism and the objection that education must 
forever remain an art, the realization grew that sound progress cannot 
be assured and accelerated by “impressions” or by the influence of 
strong personalities who reason without an accurate knowledge of 
facts. In education we have been peculiarly cursed with oracularism, 
the impressive setting forth of unproved opinions. “We can possibly 
cure ourselves of giving a conclusive opinion on every subject,” Super- 
intendent William McAndrew once said, “by bearing in mind that 
there is no proved science of our business; what it needs more than 
anything else just now is experimenters and provers rather than teach- 
ers who follow a law laid down by us. When a superintendent finds 
himself tilting back in his chair and talking to a teacher instead of 
listening to one, the angle of the chair, like the position of a railway 
semaphore, is a danger signal. It means, “Be careful; you are going to 
oracularize in a moment; don't do it.’” 

Every student now recognizes that a program of education must be 
based on carefully gathered accurate information and that improve- 
ment of its techniques is best accomplished through trial and experi- 
mentation open-mindedly approached, carefully planned, persistently 
carried out, and reliably evaluated. This necessity being recognized, 
we have had for over a generation in all of the schools of education 
courses on how to conduct research. "The aim of the scientific method 
is to describe the impersonal facts of experience in verifiable terms as 
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exactly as possible, as simply as possible, and as completely as possible. 
It is simply sincere critical thought, which admits conclusions only 
when they are based on evidence. . . . It is criticized, systematized, and 
generalized knowledge." Although it is difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to apply the scientific method in education with the same 
objectivity and precision as in the physical sciences, this statement 
holds also as an ideal for the science of education. 

Criticism of Educational Research. While the science of education 
has penetrated into many areas of educational activity—the study of 
child growth and development, the learning process, curriculum build- 
ing, instruction, evaluation, and other fields—its results for various 
reasons haye fallen short of the beneficent effects that might have been 
expected. In the first place, many of those who conduct the courses in 
educational research have not succeeded in communicating to their 
students the real spirit of research and the principles underlying scien- 
tific inquiry. Rather, they have taught their students to apply the 
formulae of statistics, often without any real understanding of their 
significance to research itself, Statistics are for the purpose of helping 
one to ascertain the truth, and not for the purpose of justifying a pre- 
supposition. There is a type of worker who, in the words of Andrew 
Lang, “uses statistics as a drunken man uses lamp-posts—for support 
rather than illumination.” Probably only a small minority of students 
preparing to be teachers have, or should have attempted to get, any real 
understanding of statistical procedures. The majority would much 
better be taught the fundamental principles of research so that they can 
evaluate reported findings, interpret them, and plan for their use to 
influence common practices, In the second place, a good deal of the 
research in education has not been applicable to practical classroom 
situations or its applicability has not been sufficiently evident for the 
classroom teacher to be prompted to use its findings in his own instruc- 
tion, 

Without in any way depreciating the importance of research in edu- 
cation or minimizing the necessity for it in directing progress, the fol- 
lowing criticisms may be made of much that has been published. 


1J, Arthur Thompson, Introduction to Science, New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1911, p. 56. 
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1. It is often concerned with problems that are, or seem to teachers, 
remote from the important needs of the schools. Some researches have 
been on actually trivial topics without possibility of any significant con- 
tribution to influence practice, and many more are the result of aca- 
demic interest that often does not know the problems which unsolved 
impede progress. Valuable research. springs from realization of an 
actual school difficulty or an obstacle or a conflict of opinion, and 
returns to indicate the proper or at least the preferred procedure. 

2. It is too often isolated. A piece of research may be good in itself 
and potential of helpfulness if combined with other research to solve 
a practical problem of teaching. A well-made carburetor or spark plug 
is useless unless one has the other parts necessary to assemble them 
into an effective engine. To appreciate the failure of research to con- 
tribute all the essential knowledge for the formulation of an improved 
program one has only to list the questions that a practical teacher will 
ask when confronted with a problem, such as how best to educate 
exceptional pupils. The failure of research in this respect is in part due 
to a lack of time to answer all the necessary questions, but for the most 
part it is the result of the habit of research workers to study any prob- 
lem that interests them without assuming responsibility for attacking 
other related problems which all together constitute the one of prac- 
tical importance to teachers. There is too much wildcatting in 
research. 

3. It is too often carried on under artificial conditions, The research 
worker may experiment in a laboratory, testing adult subjects with 
nonsense syllables, arbitrary symbols, or digits. The conclusions that 
he reaches may be entirely sound for these conditions, and yet they 
may not be true at all for children learning in their classrooms. 

4. It often uses techniques, especially statistics, of which teachers 
have no understanding. Consequently when they attempt to read the 
published reports they find the major plan obscure and obfuscated, and 
in consequence they cannot be convinced by their own intelligent judg- 
ments that the conclusions are sound. 

5. It too often announces only a tentative conclusion, which is not 
sufficient to justify a change in practical procedure. There are literally 
hundreds of published studies with only tentative conclusions which 
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neither the original authors nor anyone else has attempted to carry on 
to a reliable conclusion. t 

6. It has not developed a conscientious practice of announcing evalu- 
ations made by competent critics of published investigations. Almost 
no classroom teachers are sufficiently trained to give to technical reports 
of studies such evaluation as they must have before the practitioner 
knows what conclusions he is justified in using. 

7. It has developed in research workers in education no such habit 
as exists in other fields to prove a published study by repeating it— 
under the same or varied conditions, using the same or modified tech- 
niques. The fact that the reports of studies repeated to test reliability 
can be counted almost on one’s fingers seems to be evidence that there 
is more interest in fiddling with figures than concern with conclusions 
so convincingly sound that they will modify practice. 

8. It usually publishes bare findings without accompanying them 
with interpretations that indicate their practical bearings. Most teachers 
are not trained to make such interpretations, and research workers who 
are competent are too much occupied with their own investigations to 
indicate what practical use can be made of the conclusions that are 
sound, 

9. It has developed no machinery for insuring that sound conclu- 
sions properly interpreted are generally applied in practice. In this 
respect education peculiarly differs from every other professional field. 
When an important finding in medicine or physics or chemistry is 
published, all over the country it is proved and immediately applied 
in practice. 

Need for Development Engineers in Education. It has been argued 
elsewhere that teachers are in the best position to know the educational 
needs of their pupils and that they are the key personnel in determin- 
ing what should be the substance of their instruction. But teachers are 
in need of help in interpreting the results of research and in determin- 
ing how research findings may be applied by them to their own class- 
room situation. Very few teachers are also experts in educational re- 
search. Education is in need of some agent who can help teachers 
translate the results of scientific research into practice. Industry uses a 
development engineer, and education, too, has need of some specialists 
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in the practical utilization of research findings; their role would be to 
take what theorists or “pure” research workers find or what has been 
found in a laboratory and to help teachers to make it work in the 
schools. Their functions, though creative, would not be to displace 
teachers from their educational policy-making responsibilities, but 
along with other specialists—in curriculum, guidance, evaluation, and 
so forth—to cooperate with teachers by contributing special skill in the 
practical utilization of research findings which teachers do not ordi- 
narily possess. 

Here is a special career of great importance in education. Imagine 
what might not be achieved if we had actually in our classrooms every 
day someone who is informed of what research has proved, who 
understands the theory back of it all, who knows the children and the 
teacher, and who can guide the translation of what science has discov- 
ered into promising procedures which he supervises until they are 
effective under conditions as they exist. While doing all this, the devel- 
opment specialist in education would discover and refer to research 
agencies for solution a steady stream of problems that grow out of 
experience, Our graduate schools have no more important challenge 
than to prepare promising young men and women for such a career. 

“Experimenting.” The profession has come to give almost universal 
lip service to science in» education. A person visiting. schools hears 
everywhere that “we are experimenting with" this or that, but in far 
too few instances are there provisions that the "experiment" is ade- 
quately planned, that evaluation is made of the results, or that later 
practice is materially affected. One reason for this situation is that the 
ordinary schoolteacher feels himself incompetent to use the refined 
techniques of which he reads. But rough evaluation is better than 
none and, in fact, is often entirely adequate for the experiment that 
has been undertaken. It is altogether unnecessary to use the accurate 
tools of the cabinetmaker for delicate inlays when: making a pine board 
shelf for the practical utility of holding cans of axle grease in a barn, 
nor is there need of a rule graduated to millimeters when measuring 
the acreage of land. 

In almost every school there are teachers who, dissatisfied with con- 
ventional procedures, are continually trying new ones. They use a 
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rough measure of actual trial, but have no convincing evidence that 
the apparent success or failure is real. These are the pioneers who push 
forward the frontiers of practice, but it must not be forgotten that in 
our country many pioneers ruined much land and eventually them- 
selves through ignorance and the lack of proper tools. The dissatisfied, 
disturbed adventurers among the teachers are a constant challenge and 
an opportunity for the supervisor. Their spirit needs to be encouraged 
and directed. Each one is worth a score of plodders who continue in 
the old paths unconscious of inefficiencies and undisturbed by changes 
in educational theory, in the environing conditions, and in the per- 
sonnel of the pupil body. Those who are concerned should be helped 
to carry on well-planned and evaluated experimentation, and in some 
instances encouraged to learn the refined techniques of more ambitious 
research. 

Types of Research. For practical purposes in education there are just 
three types of research: (1) that which seeks to find accurately signifi- 
cant facts; (2) that which evaluates growth, absolute or relative, result- 
ing from certain conditions, changes, or situation stimuli; and (3) that 
which determines the effects of some more or less isolated factor in the 
educative process on those being educated. For each of these types 
special methods, some of them highly technical, have been invented, 
and detective work of the most ingenious character has at times been 
applied. But in essence research is the controlled application of com- 
mon sense. Much of a practical nature can be carried on by teachers 
who have this common sense and assured knowledge of a few simple 
fundamental research procedures, This assertion is not meant to imply 
that research cannot be better and more convincingly done by the use 
of more technical procedures which have been devised; it simply 
means that much yaluable research is possible with simple techniques 
that are sound. 

Bureaus of Research. In many cities there are bureaus of research with 
well-trained and competent staffs: But although such bureaus can be 
of great aid to the supervisory program of a school, they cannot be 
counted on to do all that directed simple research by the teacher can 
reasonably be expected to accomplish. Without constant information 
by the teachers through their supervisor concerning the specific help 
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that they need, a research bureau is likely to expend its efforts on 
problems that are of general concern, that are concerned with admin- 
istration alone, or that are suggested by chance academic interests. 
There should be an endless effort by teachers to get from a bureau 
help on their problems which they state specifically as growing out of 
their work. When a bureau attempts to give such help as is requested 
it should thoroughly inform the teachers concerned of the plan of 
research and involve them in it so far as they are competent and can 
spare the time. The supervisor should protect the teachers from doing 
more routine clerical work than just enough to give them understand- 
ing and appreciation. It is wise for all of the teachers to be informed 
not only of the general plan of each piece of research undertaken in a 
school, but also of the conclusions reached and the applications that it 
is proposed to make of them. 

Research by Others Outside the School System.” There are numerous 
appeals to schools to cooperate in research carried on by professors and 
graduate students in colleges and universities. There is a professional 
obligation to assist. such studies to an extent that is not detrimental to 
learning by the pupils. But there should be assurance that the teachers 
profit from their experience. In the first place, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that the experimenter explain and justify to the teachers the 
purpose and the general plan of the study, so that they may decide 
whether it is sufficiently important to warrant their assistance, and so 
that they may cooperate intelligently. In the second place, it is reason- 
able to request that the teachers be informed from time to time of the 
progress of the study and certainly of the conclusions reached. No one 
has a right to ask that teachers furnish assistance blindly and mechani- 
cally and that they eventually know nothing of the results of their 
work. The criticisms and suggestions that an informed teacher can 
make to the investigator preceding and during the progress of the 
research will often be invaluable. And, finally, if the findings seem 
important, the school should ask that the experimenter, either in return 

2See also Carter V. Good, “Organized Research in Education: Foundations, Com- 
missions and Committees," Review of Educational Research, 9:569-73, 633-5, December, 
1939; and Douglas E. Scates, “Organized Research in Education: National, State, City, 


and University Bureaus of Research,” Review of Educational Research, 9:576—90, 635-46, 
December, 1939. 
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for the help rendered him or as a professional service, aid the teachers 
to work out a plan for making practical application of them. Such a 
procedure would make teachers more interested in research, more con- 
fident of its conclusions, and some of them at least eager themselves 
to undertake such research as they are competent to do. 

Research by Teachers. There are research activities which teachers 
can carry on with beneficial results to educational practice as well as to 
themselves if the supervisor will furnish encouragement and direction. 
Such research will be suggested by their own realized difficulties, by 
proposals from any source regarding changes in procedure, and by 
differences of opinion. Teachers should be encouraged to find and defi- 
nitely to formulate statements of unsolved problems that hinder their 
effectiveness. In the beginning a problem chosen for study should be 
not only one that is real to the teacher, but also one that is not too 
difficult and that can be carried through to conclusion in a reasonably 
short period of time without requiring an inordinate amount of extra 
work. Many, perhaps most, of the practical problems of a teacher are 
relatively gross and require only simple procedures to check the unsup- 
ported conclusions of common sense. Those who object that those pro- 
posed are crude should realize that any evidence or validation is better 
than none. A playground may be judged sufficiently large for a certain 
group of children, which is measurement of a kind, or its area may be 
given in square yards or feet or inches. It is certain that if many of the 
problems of education were to await the use of rigorously scientific 
experimental or laboratory techniques, they would be solved too late 
or never. Insufficiency of resources to carry out elaborate experiments 
should not be a deterrent to undertaking: educational research of a 
simpler, more feasible kind. 

Whatever the source of suggestion of a problem for research, the 
supervisor should judge its worth and its promise of beneficent results 
of all kinds, he should help the teacher to simplify it so that a promis- 
ing study is possible, and he should cooperate in making the plans to 
be followed. If the supervisor suggests the problem, he must convince 
the teacher that it is important to him and worth the effort necessary 
for a solution. Usually a problem as first conceived is too big and com- 
plex for a single simple study: “How pupils should study,” for in- 
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stance, can be broken up into numerous small questions, such as “What 
amount of time do the pupils devote to study?” “How is the time 
given to study by each pupil related to his achievement?” “What is 
the effect of following a schedule for study?” “What are the differ- 
ences in study by successful and by failing pupils?” “What improve- 
ment in study, if any, results from more careful assignments, having 
the pupils begin the study in,the classroom under direction, teaching 
them to make an outline or synopsis of assigned readings?” etc. In 
making a plan for simple research, valuable help can usually be got 
from a college instructor, especially if either the supervisor or the 
teacher has studied under him. 

‘Two Illustrations. In one instance a supervisor was disturbed by the 
fact that some of the older teachers habitually reprimanded and 
threatened pupils. The practice was discussed in a teachers' meeting, 
where some of the teachers maintained that only by this method could 
the pupils be induced to do hard work. Representatives of this group 
agreed to conduct an experiment with pupils in the social studies. Les- 
son plans were made for three lessons, and new-type tests prepared 
of relatively equal difficulty. After the first test had been presented, the 
teachers looked over the test papers. Teacher A scolded her pupils for 
doing poorly and made the next assignment with threats of what 
would happen to those who did not do better. Teacher B expressed 
himself as pleased with the results, praised the pupils, and encouraged 
them to surpass their records the next day. After looking over the test 
papers of the second recitation period, the teachers reversed their pro- 
cedures, Teacher A praising and encouraging, Teacher B criticizing 
and threatening. Then the third test followed the third recitation. 
When the teachers reported that on the second and third tests 86 per 
cent of the pupils who had been praised and encouraged made better 
scores as against only 14 per cent of the pupils who had been scolded 
and threatened, the supervisor had a sound basis on which to build 
for improving instruction in this one respect. 

In one instance a teacher of Latin, scholarly in his attitude, well- 
trained, and successful in presenting details, so believed in the benefi- 
cence of his subject that he was deaf to any suggestion for venturing 
beyond drill on the details of his subject. When he stated that he ex- 
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pected, among the results of the study of Latin, an improvement in 
the spelling of English words, his supervisor helped him outline an 
experiment to measure the results. Two of the beginning class were 
taught as usual, English derivatives being adduced as the Latin roots 
were learned. The other two classes were led to see the similarity in 
spelling and how the collocation of letters in the root words determines 
the spelling of English derivatives, and they then were drilled on the 
spelling of both Latin and English. After several weeks a spelling test 
so convinced the instructor of the superiority of the second method 
that he became one of the best teachers of English form in the entire 
school. 

A type of simple research that can profitably be undertaken by a 
teacher is the repetition of a study, or a part of a study, that has been 
published, using the same or improved techniques perhaps somewhat 
modified because of necessary limitations. Such a repetition is pecul- 
iarly valuable to teach a person how to do research and to respect it, 
and to convince him of the soundness of the conclusions, especially 
when it is carried on under the actual conditions of the classroom and 
supplemented by the personal information which the teacher has of 
his pupils. 

"Types of Research Activities, It should be unnecessary for teachers to 
look for “problems” to investigate, Teachers’ research activities should 
emerge from their daily tasks and be directly related to these tasks, 
and research finding should be directly applicable to the improyement 
of learning and instruction. When one considers the multitude of 
practices employed in teaching, the validity of which has never been 
established, or the innumerable instructional practices which reflect 
fashions and “trends” rather than findings of reliable studies, or the 
special classroom techniques improvised out of the experience of one 
person or another rather than built upon results of careful investiga- 
tion, one is bound to admit that there is no shortage of subjects for 
teachers to investigate. Is classroom work by pupil committees educa- 
tionally more profitable than larger group work? Does participation 
in creative activity help children to become more creative? What do 
pupils actually learn from the study of an imaginative poem such as 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner? Does memorizing a poem 
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help a child to appreciate it? Does the use of foreign language record- 
ings help pupils to learn the language more readily? Do boys and girls 
remember an incident longest when it is seen and heard on a sound 
film, heard on the radio, or got in class through a more conventional 
learning exercise? What estimates do pupils themselves make of the 
values of the different subjects they learn, or of the important topics 
included in each subject? There are literally hundreds of questions 
crowding each other the answers to which are inconclusive or wanting 
and which could contribute to more effective instruction. 

More difficult than finding problems which need to be investigated 
is to select from among them those which are suitable for teachers to 
undertake, limited as they are in available time and facilities for research. 
Problems involving extensive long-term investigation or costly or com- 
plicated procedures should be left for professional researchers with 
their better facilities and usually greater research competence. No re- 
search task should be started which cannot be finished either by an 
individual teacher or by a small group. In any given school there 
should always be some research under way, and research activities 
should be related to the common program of educational supervision 
being conducted. 

Purposes of Encouraging Teachers to Do Research. The more 
important purposes that a supervisor may have in mind in encour- 
aging and directing teachers to undertake research are the follow- 
ing: 

1. To get teachers out of a rut by realization of new challenges and 
the creation of new interests. 

>. To interest teachers to understand the major principles of research 
and thus to develop a critical and appreciative interest in reading re- 
ports of researches by others. 

3. To enable teachers to become concerned to interpret reported 
research and to find direction for the modification of their own prac- 
tices. 

4. To develop in teachers the scientific habit of mind, especially by 
explaining what its characteristics are, by showing its requirements in 


3 gee also Thomas H. Briggs, "Supervisory Experimentation,” School Review, 41: 
737-46, December, 1933. 
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research, and by directing attention to illustrations of its use by others 
in published studies. 

5. To foster open-mindedness and the habit of suspending judgment 
until there is sufficient evidence to warrant a conclusion. 

6. To develop self-confidence and a demand for proved truth rather 
than a dependence on the arbitrary expressions of opinions by “author- 
ities.” 


The fresh point of view which research always engenders should not 
be denied to the teacher. The spirit of inquiry, of open-minded alertness 
to the problems which arise in teaching, will make the teacher free. It 
will lead him to seek problems and do something, even though it may 
be but a little, in their solution. Moreover, it will make him expert as a 
teacher and will maks his calling more attractive. Indeed, when looked 
at from this point of view the teacher’s occupation becomes fascinating. 
He has children to study—not stones, bugs, fossils or old manuscripts, 
but the most interesting of all possible materials—namely, human beings. 
Moreover, he has at hand human beings at their most engaging period 
—childhood and youth. And his children never grow old. In constant 
procession they present to him, always at the level of childhood, their 
innumerable interesting aspects. Yet each is different from the other— 
different in strength, talent, and character; different in origin, growth, 
and need. If teaching these children is to include studying them, the job 
of teaching takes on new meaning. Its scope is broadened. Its meaning 
is enriched. No other calling may then be compared with it. It is the 
great adventure.* 


7. To break down prejudices and a stubborn faith in unsubstantiated 
statements by writers who are considered “authorities.” 

8. To enable teachers to learn what are proved principles and pro- 
cedures of effective instruction. j 

9. To convince teachers of the soundness of certain suggestions of 
principles and procedures of which they have been stubbornly skeptical. 

10. To enable teachers to direct simple researches by the pupils so 
that they too can learn the principles of scientific thinking and have 
directed practice in developing a habit of using them. 


^B, R. Buckingham, “The Public-School Teacher as a Research Worker,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 11:235-43, April, 1925. 
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11. To motivate teachers to seek and to use other means of growth to 
satisfy revealed needs. 

12. To motivate the more interested and promising teachers to fur- 
ther study in order that they may become to a greater degree expert 
in research. 

13. To promote a spirit of cooperation between. teachers by having 
two or more work together on the same or similar research proj- 
ect. 

14. To develop a willingness to cooperate intelligently with others 
who are conducting research. 

15. To enable teachers to get the stimulus to professional pride and 
ambition by publishing the results of their researches and by reporting 
in print the problems for which the practical needs of the school de- 
mand solution. 

16. To stimulate other teachers to similar effort. 

17. To influence the administration and the public to have increased 
respect for the competence of teachers. 

18. To disprove public criticism, such as that pupils achieve less 
now than formerly. 

19. To make teachers more receptive of supervisory help to satisfy 
revealed needs. A teacher is most receptive when convinced of a need 
and he is most thoroughly convinced by what he himself has been 
able to reveal by objective evidence. 

20. To influence supervision to an increased use of objective means 
to convince and thus better to help teachers. 

The Supervisors Responsibilities. In order to direct experimentation 
and research by teachers the supervisor should himself have previously 
acquired a certain amount of knowledge and of skill in the field. How- 
ever, there is a certain advantage in his starting from the same point 
as the teachers if he has or can find time for cooperative study of the 
required principles and techniques. Even though he is uninformed and 
cannot find the time for the necessary study, he can be of service in 
encouraging teachers who are interested to carry on simple research, 
in getting for them desired books and personal help from experts, in 
manifesting a constant interest, and in contributing suggestions and 
criticisms derived from common sense. However, every supervisor 
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should himself be constantly experimenting, and to do so successfully 
and convincingly he needs to learn the simple fundamental methods 
and continually to apply them in arriving at conclusions regarding 
better practices. 

Not every teacher can be expected to carry on research. Some for 
Various reasons are not competent, some are uninterested, and some 
will consider it an unwarranted extra burden. The supervisor should 
be alert to discover the teachers who already are interested and per- 
haps because of realized difficulties are groping for help. They may be 
^ "experimenting" in the sense that they are trying innovations of vari- 
ous kinds, hoping that by a trial-and-error method they may discover 
success, They are already ripe to learn how to use better procedures 
to attain results that can be proved. They may have in mind problems 
which are worthy of study, but which usually will need to be broken 
up into small definite ones that profitably can be attacked. If not, they 
are usually hospitable to problems proposed to them, problems grow- 
ing out of the general supervisory program, or they can be led to dis- 
cover such problems by discussion of directed reading or of practice 
by themselves or by others. Fertility in discovering problems is one 
important characteristic of the research worker; another is fertility in 
proposing hypotheses for testing. 

The supervisor, then, after identifying the teachers who are or who 
can be interested in research, should be receptive to proposals by them 
of problems and he should also suggest problems that profitably can 
be attacked. When a selected problem is sufficiently defined, the super- 
visor should help or secure from experts help in planning the study 
so that the results have most probability of being sound and convinc- 
ing. He should also facilitate the study by making it administratively 
possible. Sometimes pupils have to be changed from one section to 
another; often supplies and clerical help need to be provided. After 
the research is under way the supervisor should manifest continuing 
interest, encouraging the teacher, stimulating his spirit which may flag 
after the first enthusiasm, and contributing such criticism and sugges- 
tions as from time to time are warranted. 

When the research is completed, the supervisor should help the 
teacher study his data so as to interpret them properly and then plan 
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for use of the conclusions that are substantiated. He can also stimulate 
the finding in the study of the data of other problems that need to be 
attacked. The person who has the true spirit of research will always 
find that one investigation leads to another, that, however comprehen- 
sive, no one can be complete in itself. These revealed problems should 
either be noted for subsequent study or reported to experts, preferably 
in the professional magazines, as those that the practical teacher needs 
to have solved in order that he may know how to teach better. Con- 
sideration of the procedures used in research and the resulting data 
will often reveal to the teacher need for further study, perhaps in 
systematic courses, in order that he may become more competent in 
a field that has challenged his interest. Any school that has on its 
staff a teacher who is expert in the field of research can use him profit- 
ably in carrying on needed study, in interpreting published articles, 
and in both stimulating and helping other teachers to develop in 
interpreting reports and in making simple studies of their own. 

Publish and Popularize. The supervisor should help a teacher who 
has carried on a research study that is respectable to write a report of 
it for publication. Summary reports of the results of repeating studies 
made by others are especially desirable, inasmuch as they are so much 
needed and have been so infrequent in our professional literature, and 
whatever conclusions are jusified will be of interest and probably of 
profit to others. Even if the report does not achieve publication, its 
preparation will be of value to the teacher in clarifying his mind and 
in helping him to see the whole with all of its parts properly related. 
Publication results in professional prestige and in a stimulus not only 
to the teacher himself, but also to his colleagues, who naturally will 
be ambitious to achieve similar recognition. 

Finally, the supervisor should popularize the research done by a 
teacher, partly to give him the credit that he deserves and to stimulate 
others to similar effort, but chiefly to make known results that should 
be generally used to improve instruction. Other teachers are likely to 
be more convinced by the results of a study done under normal condi- 
tions in their own school by one of their colleagues than by results re- 
ported by some remote expert who has carried on his study under 
unknown and perhaps artificial conditions. The supervisor will be 
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wise if he also keeps the administration and the general public in- 
formed of such unusual professional work by the teachers. 

Techniques of Research. It is impracticable in a book of this nature 
to present even in outline the techniques of research. They can be 
found in such treatises as Good, Barr, and Scates’s The Methodology 
of Educational Research. The simplest techniques and an abundant 
use of common sense should be sufficient for any research undertaken 
by a teacher without extensive formal training. 

A few illustrations. Following are a few illustrations of practical 
questions and outlines of procedures which can be used to find answers 
that are considerably more reliable than subjective opinion unsup- 
ported by objective data. 

1. How do superior and weak pupils study? 

Prepare carefully several short, simple assignments, as nearly equiv- 
alent as possible, and decide precisely the steps that a pupil should take 
in carrying them out. Assignments to solve a problem, translate a few 
lines from a foreign language, or memorize something are especially 
good. 

(a) Have each pupil write an account of what he does or attempts 
to do, Study especially the reports by superior and by weak pupils and 
compare their procedures with the ideal. 

(b) Have selected superior and weak students perform one of the 
assignments in your presence, stating orally everything that they at- 
tempt to do. 

(c) Observe these selected pupils while they attempt to carry out 
the assignment silently and see what additional information you can 
discover about their study habits. 

From a study of the records what do you learn about the differences 
between procedures of the two groups and about the needs of each 
pupil? 

2. What superstitions do pupils believe? 

(a) From the superstitions listed by the pupils as common in the 
community make a composite list of those reported most frequently. 
Have the pupils indicate their belief about each one: (1) that it is 
silly; (2) that there may be something to it; or (3) that it is justi- 
fied. 
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(b) Consider carefully and try to explain the reasons that pupils 
have for faith in the superstitions that they approve. 

(c) What in the course of study should have destroyed the belief of 
the credulous pupils? Why has it been ineffective? 

(d) Compare the superstition scores with pupils’ IQ's and home 
environments. 

3. How long is knowledge retained? 

(a) Without warning repeat several tests or examinations, espe- 
cially those of the new type that are fairly comprehensive, at varying 
intervals after they were originally taken. Correlate the responses of 
each pupil to each question on the two tests. What do the results in- 
dicate for teaching? : 

(b) From studying the correlations can you discover any kinds of 
information especially retained or forgotten? Can you explain the 
differences? What do your implications indicate for future teaching? 

4. What ability do pupils have to make notes on lectures or on 
reading? ; 

(a) Compare the pupils’ notes on a well-organized lecture or unit of 
reading with those made by you. How many get the main point? How 
many relate to it, directly or indirectly, everything else that they 
record? 

(b) Similarly compare notes on less obviously organized material. 

(c) What improvement do the pupils make after measured amounts 
of instruction? 

5. What practical applications has each element of grammar? 

In order to make grammar functional, it is necessary to know all 
the applications that each element has to prevent or to correct an 
error of expression. After making as complete a list as possible, answer 
the following questions: 

(a) Which of the applications are adequately provided for in the 
course of study? 4 

(b) Which grammatical elements that have no functional applica- 
tion can properly be neglected? 

6. What are the effects of giving to pupils along with the assign- 
ment answers by which they can check their solutions of mathematical 
problems? 
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In a series of assignments of drill problems, such as the solution of 
simultaneous equations, give out the correct answers on alternate days 
and have the pupils keep a record of the total time that they spend on 
each assignment in class as well as outside. 

(a) What is the average amount of time spent by individual pupils 
and also by the whole class in solving each problem after each type of 
assignment? 

(b) Why do pupils like one type better than the other? What 
are the effects of their attitudes on their subsequent work in the 
class? 

7. What transfer can pupils make of general abstract principles 
taught in class? 

List a number of practical applications that can be made of some 
important abstract principle—such as that which determines good 
artistic spacing or color harmony, or as Gresham's Law in economics, 
or such as the second law of thermodynamics in physics. After teach- 
ing the principle with the conventional illustrations, give a test to 
measure the pupils' ability to state it. Then, after an interval of time 
so that the principle is not at the front of attention, give a test requir- 
ing its application in several practical situations. For illustration, pupils 
may be asked to make a sketch showing how furniture and pictures 
may be pleasingly arranged against the wall of a room or using a 
colored plate of precious or semiprecious stones? to select a stickpin 
for several neckties or different color. If such a test is combined with 
items that do not indicate the necessity of reference to the course, the 
measure of transfer will be more convincing. 

What do the results indicate as to the wisdom of emphasizing nu- 
merous applications along with the teaching of a principle? 

8. What is the relation of the ability to correct grammatical errors 
and a knowledge of the principles of grammar? 

(a) Give an extended test requiring the correction of important 
grammatical errors, such as the agreement of a relative pronoun with 
its antecedent. Preferably each type of error should be represented 
four or more times, each illustration separated from others of its kind. 
Tabulate for each pupil his constant successes and failures. 


5 See the plate of gems in Webster's New International Dictionary. 
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(b) Give a test on knowledge of the grammatical rules that govern 
the correction of the errors, and similarly record the results. 

(c) Return the first test and require the pupils to give reasons for 
each correction made. 

This study should reveal the probable use that pupils make of gram- 
matical rules. It can as well be used for foreign languages as for 
English. 1 

9. What are the effects of pretests? 

After completely outlining a unit of teaching, prepare and admin- 
ister a new-type test that measures all of the knowledge that it is 
hoped pupils will get from the experience. Study the results to 
see how much the pupils already know of what it js proposed to 
teach. 

(a) What do the results indicate as to modification—by additions, 
reviews, or subtractions—of the unit? 

(b) What effects on the attitudes of the pupils and on their motiva- 
tion for work can be observed? 

(c) Compare the results of the same test given at the end of the 
unit. 

10. What are the effects of supplementary reading of popular science 
material? 

Prepare a list of interesting popular readings on the science topics 
that are to be presented in a semester of geography, general science, 
physics, or some other division of the field. Assign or suggest them to 
the class and conduct one or more parallel classes in the conventional 
way. Pair each pupil in the experimenta] group with one in the con- 
ventionally taught classes on the basis of I.Q,, sex, and any other char- 
acteristics that seem important. 

(a) Compare the total amount of time that members of each pair 
give to the course. Include the outside reading with the conventional 
study preparation. 

(b) Compare the knowledge manifested on the final test, which 
should include practical applications of principles. 

(c) Ask for and compare ratings for interest in the subject. 

(d) Ask for and. compare intentions by the pupils to elect further 
study of the subject. : 
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11. What is the best distribution of time for practice in acquiring 
a skill? 

Arrange to have each pupil of a small group, selected on the basis of 
similar natural ability and ambition, distribute his practice of a skill— 
typewriting, for example—in different periods of time. Let one use 
each hour without interruption, another break it into two periods, 
another into three or four. Record the progress as evidenced by objec- 
tive tests given from time to time. 

(a) Which distribution seems to result in most progress? 

(b) Is there any difference in the results manifested by pupils of 
high and of low natural ability? 

(c) Do the results indicate any desirable pattern for practice? 

12. What are the results from using systematic reviews of decreasing 
frequency? 

A study of the Ebbinghaus curve shows how rapidly the mind for- 
gets what is barely learned. Using two classes of approximately equal 
ability, teach one in the conventional manner and with the other use 
carefully prepared reviews on each topic (1) at the end of the teaching 
period, (2) the next day, (3) the next week, (4) approximately a 
month later. Contrast at the end of the semester the knowledge re- 
tained by the experimental and by the entire control group. 

13. What are the results of using a large amount of easy reading in 
learning a foreign language? 

Form two classes of similar ability. Conduct one according to the 
usual procedure, emphasizing exactness and completeness of learning. 
Allowing the experimental group somewhat more freedom from exact 
requirements, require them to do as large an amount as possible of 
exceedingly easy reading. At the end of the semester 

(a) Compare the abilities of the two groups to understand a sight 
passage of reasonable difficulty; 

(b) Compare the knowledge of syntax and vocabulary; 

(c) Compare the attitudes toward the subject. 

14. What are the effects of group study? 

Using two classes or sections of approximately the same ability, have 
the pupils of one carry on their study individually; have the other 
study in small groups. 
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(a) Is there any difference in total achievement after a reasonable 
time by the pupils in the two groups? 

(b) What evidence can you find that shows good or bad results for 
individuals in the experimental group? " 

(c) Are the results different for different types of study, e.g. for 
translation, for memorization, for creation, for problem solving, and 


the like? . 


Exercises 


1. Examine several issues of educational journals that carry reports of 
research and see how many of them concern problems that are important in 
your work. What conclusions from this inquiry can you draw as to research 
in education? 

2. Set down problems arising in the work in your school that you think 
should be solved by research. By consulting the standard books and indexes 
see what research has been done on any important one. Do its conclusions 
satisfy you and indicate procedures that should be followed? 

3. What problems on which you can find no reports of research can you 
properly propose to experts for attack? Which ones do you think that you 
with some assistance could attempt to solve in your school classes? | 

4. Can you find a report of some piece of research which is so simply 
planned and carried out that you can successfully repeat all or an integral 
part of it under the actual conditions of the classroom? If you do repeat such 
an experiment, report it to one of the journals for publication. 

5. See if you can add to those listed at the end of the chapter five good 
problems and plans for procedure. 

6. With a group of interested teachers select one of the problems listed at 
the end of the chapter or a similar one, plan in detail how it may be solved, 
getting from some expert such advice as you may need, conduct the necessary 
research, and interpret the results to see what changes in practice are 
warranted. 


EPILOGUE 


Supervision requires long, careful, and skilled preparation, and also 
unremitting effort, with the certainty that evidences of success will 
usually be slow and discouragingly small. Supervision is the job of one 
who can retain his faith in the face of many disappointments. It is 
easier to get quick results from corrective supervision, even from that 
which officially tells weak teachers the procedures that they should use 
for immediate improvement. But, as has been argued at length, this 
is not best in the long run. Preventive supervision is next easiest, 
though it is difficult if not impossible entirely to prove its effects. 
Promotive and creative supervision, the highest types and the most 
promising in the long run, yield their results slowly. Some teachers, 
especially those limited in abilities and mechanical in procedure, will 
profit little from it. Others will get from fundamental principles an 
illuminating flash that will release latent powers or light a steady 
beacon ‘which not only indicates the route to follow but also encour- 
ages them to steady confident progress. There are few sudden miracles 
to be expected from supervision. For the most part one can hope for 
only gradual and irregular growth in effectiveness and, what is more 
important, in competence for self-directed development. 

The results of supervision are conditioned by the material with 
which it works. Intelligence, professional spirit, devotion, industry, 
dissatisfaction with less than the best, willingness to experiment, and 
the desire to grow are the characteristics that most challenge a super- 
visor. Although he may and should at need patch here and there the 
procedures of the teachers who are mechanically minded and satisfied, 
he should never forget that the greatest opportunity lies with those 
who have already manifested superior qualities. Once fired with under- 
standing and professional spirit, they are eager and increasingly com- 
petent for self-directed progress. 
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My comrade who with reluctance left his nook 
And at my urging set upon the road 

That winds and winds precipitously upward 
Now sprang forward in his eagerness 

To conquer what he thought the last hard height. 
Having passed that way before I knew it well: 
From this crest one would see many more 
Rolling on and upward far as eye could reach, 
Enough to weight the feet with hopeless lead. 
But with the view my comrade sprang ahead, 
Glorying in his new-found strength, and cried, 
“Look! there’s more to do, more heights to climb, 
So much ahead we have no time to lose.” 
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tional Measurement and Evaluation, 235, 
244, 247, 249, 266. 

Replogle, Vernon L., 88-89, 151, 391, 453- 

Routine, in teaching, 14, 35, 204-205; in 
administration, 204, 206; cconomy in, 
206-209, 222. 
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Schedule for supervision, 206. 

School-community relations, 8, 17-18, 29, 
37-38, 97, 100, 111-122, 192-194, 203, 
204, 213-214, 219, 220, 225-227, 240, 
242, 243, 253, 405-406, 417-418. 

School principal, 6, 17, 18, 21, 39-41, 59- 
61, 63, 64, 65, 67, 80, 91-93, 100, 102, 
103-107, 108, 109, 110, 114, 150, 189, 
192, 194, 195, 216, 220, 315, 318, 324, 
325, 348, 395, 401, 402, 403, 483. 

School superintendent, 21, 63, 64, 67, 80, 
99, 100, 101—103, 105, 106, 107, 109, 
150, 189, 192, 194, 195, 216, 401. 

Science of education, 234, 494—496, 498. 

Secondary school, special functions of, 6, 
411; pupil population of, 81; “higher 
activities" in, 172; sharing with pupils 
responsibility for program of, 220; evalu- 
ation by pupils in, 252. 

Smith, Eugene R., Tyler, Ralph W., et al., 
Appraising and Recording Student Prog- 
ress, 237, 266. 

Social life of the school, as responsibility 
of the supervisor, 399-400, 412. 

Special contributions of each subject, un- 
derstanding of, 414-415. 

Special supervisor, in relation to the prin- 
cipal, 105-107, 318; duties of, 109-111, 
226. 

Staff relations, 8, 9-11, 37-38, 80-97, 99- 
111, 136-137, 198, 224-225, 239, 240, 
241, 262, 399, 425-426, 456. See also 
Cooperation and Group process. 

Standardized tests, 85, 195, 198, 202, 233, 
234, 235, 236, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 
248, 250. 

Study in higher institutions, 36, 53, 63-66, 
73-74. 418, 423. 

Subjective, evaluation in supervision, 15, 
236, 338-339; appraisal of educational 
values, 167-168; evaluation of person- 
ality, 234; evaluation of pupil growth, 
248, 250. 

Supervision, defined, 4, 126, 149, 184; 
purposes of, 5-21; and the beginning 
teacher,*14-15, 82-83, 96-97, 199, 206, 
358; kinds of, 23-28; means of, 31-38, 
213, 214, 281-286, 306-311; attitudes 
of teachers toward, 24, 87-94, 198, 218, 
260-261, 314, 315-316, 324, 331, 349- 
350, 396-398, 422-423, 428; some prin- 
ciples of, 126-142; planning for, 184- 
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211; organizing, 212-231; evaluating, 
227-228, 232-263; role of, in helping 
teachers to realize the goals of instruc- 
tion, 269-311; classroom observation, as 
meahs of, 314-344; supervisory confer- 
ence, as means of, 346-3753 place of 
teachers’ meetings in, 392-443; and 
workshops, 452—459; and cooperative 
curriculum planning, 460-465; directed 
reading, as means of, 465-470; through 
demonstration teaching and directed 
visiting, 470-479; institutes and lectures, 
as means of, 479-483; and the use of 
bulletins, 483-487; experimentation in, 
493-513. 

Supervisor, in relation to the needs of 
pupils, 6-8, 16-17, 161—164, 174, 194- 
196, 235, 243; 248, 288-292, 299-311; 
as a democratic person, 8-9, 30, 47-49) 
94-97, 127, 131; as morale builder, 
9-11, 38, 95, 104, 136-137, 199, 214. 
218, 239, 240, 241, 255-256; 322, 338 
352, 421; in relation to the community, 
17-20, 29, 38, 53-54; 111—122, 192- 
194, 213-214, 219, 220, 225-227, 253; 
as educational leader, 8-9, 19, 27-28, 
29-30, 32-38. 44-79, 94-97, 112-122, 
127, 130-132, 133-137; 188, 193, 199) 
203, 205-206, 213-214, 220, 223, 238- 
239, 372) 401, 421, 423» 425; personality 
of, 29-30, 58-62, 68-69, 94, 127, 130- 
132, 364-365, 367; professional prepa- 
ration of, 62-68; in-service growth of, 
68-78, 141, 259-265. 323, 373-37% 
415-416; in relations with teachers, 94— 
97, 112-122, 213-214. 317-322, 330- 
337» 350-358; 408-421, 425-426; ih re- 
lations with other supervisory colleagues, 
99-111; educational philosophy of the, 
150-151, 158, 160, 176-177, 186, 394; 
responsibility for planning, 184-189, 4233 
the new, 197, 199, 215-216, 220-221, 
229, 358; self-evaluation by, 75, 141, 
142, 241, 259-263; failure to plan by, 
202-206; as organizer and executive, 46, 
203-204, 206—210; role in evaluation, 
15-16, 237, 238, 241, 253; 254—263; in 
teachers’ meetings, 394-395, 421-424 
in directing study by teachers, 446, 448, 
449, 450-452; in curriculum making, 
465; in directing teachers’ reading, 468— 
469; in demonstration teaching, 471— 


* 


472, 473; 474; in directed visiting by 
teachers, 476-477, 478; in stimulating 
research, 505—507. 

Supervisory conferences, in evaluation of 
instruction, 15, 257; às means of super- 
vision, 34, 199, 214, 229, 240, 281, 336, 
337. 343, 346-375; defined, 346-347; 
practices in, 348-349; teachers’ attitudes 
toward, 349-350; purposes of, 350-358; 
types of, 358-361; preparation for, 361- 
366; techniques of, 366-3733 follow-up, 
373-375; results of, 375; in relation to 
teachers’ meetings, 393, 422- 

Supervisory experimentation, 493-513; 
criticism, 494-496; types of research, 
498, 502—503; research by bureaus, 498- 
499; research by teachers, 500—502; pur- 
poses of, 503-505; .responsibilities in, 
505-507; techniques of, 508—513. 

Survey of supervisory practices, 39-42, 
270-272, 315-316, 348-349, 395-396 
479-480. * 


Teacher committees, 204, 217, 220, 227; 


257, 282, 404-405, 436, 463—464. 


Teacher-made tests, 17, 234, 244, 245, 246, 


248. 


Teachers, aid to, in seeing the real ends 


of education, 5-6, 128, 132-133, 148; 
151, 168, 176-177, 190, 394, 406, 408, 
462; aid to, in secing needs of pupils, 
6-8, 195; promoting growth of, 8-11, 
12, 13-14 28, 35-37) 82, 85, 96, 133- 
136, 198, 215, 242, 254-255, 257-258, 
282, 318-320, 346, 353, 394: 398, 405» 
406, 418, 422, 424, 445-446, 461—465, 
468—469; capitalizing on special abilities 
of, 11, 33, 36, 96, 133-136, 196—198, 
218, 221, 258, 318—319, 350-351) 413» 
414; evaluating, 15, 256-257, 317-318; 
participation in community life, 19, 38, 
119; freedom for, 19, 30, 35, 38; select- 
ing, 33; assigning, 11, 33, 36, 201, 204, 
205; retaining, 35. 83, 85; participation 
in supervision, 36, 45, 48, 54, 56-58, 72, 
94-95» 131—132, 187-188, 216-217, 220, 
224, 227, 357» 404—405, 415-416, 424— 
426, 440, 4553 rating of supervisors, 76, 
87, 261; individualism, 81, 90, 353 393; 
408; attitudes toward supervision, 87-94, 
198, 218, 256, 260-261, 314, 316-317, 
324, 331, 349-350, 396-398. 422-423, 


428; knowledge of, as factor in super- 
visory planning, 196-199, 215, 350-351; 
saving time of, 222; leaves of absence 
for, 225; aid to, in making instruction 
purposeful, 269-311, 339, 406, 408; role 
in curriculum making, 460-465; research 
by, 500-502. 

Teachers’ meetings, 32, 212, 222, 229, 240, 
257, 281, 282, 324, 325, 347» 354) 372» 
392-443; importance of, 392-393; need 
for follow-up, 393—394; purposes of, 394; 
406—421; common practices in, 395-396; 
teachers’ attitudes toward, 396-398; types 
of, 398-406; supervisor’s responsibility 
in, 421-424; teacher participation in, 
424-426; planning for, 426-431; sug- 
gested topics for, 431—435; administra- 
tive aspects of, 435-439; some basic sug- 
gestions, 439-442; results of, 442-443; 
use of bulletins for, 484. 

Teaching as a profession, 10, 12, 13, 18- 
19, 45, 81. 

Teamwork, importance of, ro, 82, 108, 
261, 354) 393- 

Thorndike, E. L., 233, 294- 

Time, practical suggestions for saving, 206- 
210, 222. 
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Time factor, in supervision, 201, 202-203, 
222, 223, 224. 

Transfer of learning, 155, 233, 288. 


Units of study, 90, 150, 171-172, 214, 220, 
239, 273, 276-279, 282, 283, 289, 292- 
93. 307, 308, 464. 


Values in education, 150, 155, 160, 165— 
168, 174-175, 269, 277, 288, 290-292, 
298, 307, 318, 337-338, 399, 410, 412, 
462. 


Wholesome school atmosphere, 8, 33, 104, 
236, 255, 399. 

Woodring, Maxie N., 474, 492. 

Workshops, 32, 220, 240, 257, 452-459; 
advantages, 452-453; drawbacks, 453; 
nature of, 453-454; preparation and or- 
ganization of, 454-456; conduct of, 456- 
458; follow-up, 458; utilizing, 458- 


459- 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne, 235, 266. 


Yauch, Wilbur A., 145, 231, 256, 266, 392, 
398, 444, 492. 


